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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reply to an observa- 
tion in p. 106 of your Magazine for Feb- 
ruary,—that the name “ Cold Harbour is 
constantly found in the vicinity of Roman 
roads,’’ I beg to state that I know three 

laces—one each in Boston, Freiston, and 

enington, in Lincolnshire—which have 
been for centuries so designated, but which 
are certainly not in the neighbourhood of 
any Roman road. What the name origi- 
nated in I have been long endeavouring to 
ascertain. Yours, &c. 

Stoke Newington. PisHeG Tuompeson. 

Civis, who inquires respecting the ety- 
mology of ‘‘ Romeland,’’ mentioned in 
Mr. Corner’s paper, recently read before 
the Society of Antiquaries, upon the Ab- 
bat of Waltham’s house in’ the city of 
London, and which was an open space 
between that house and the port of Bil- 
lingsgate,—is referred to several remarks 
upon the subject made in our vol. xxx1x. 
for 1853, pp. 392, 509, 617. It was there 
shown that there were Romelands in Lon- 
don at Billingsgate and at Queenhithe ; 
also at St. Alban’s near the west end of 
the abbey church, and again at Waltham 


abbey. Perhaps our readers will be able 


to name still more? We are inclined to 
interpret the term as room-land, or a 
vacant space of ground, and not as allu- 
ding to any connexion with the city, or 
religion, of Rome. The question, how- 
ever, deserves investigation. 

The new scheme for the administration 
of Dulwich College is not yet definitively 
arranged. Various projects are broached 
for enlarging the objects of the charity ; 
some of which are not so faithfully guided 
by the known intentions and objects of the 
Founder, as piety and honesty require. 
We have just received a pamphlet wet from 
the press, entitled ‘‘ Dunwicn CoLLeceE; 
or the Orphan and the Poor defended from 
the errors of the Charity Trusts Board.’’ 
It is addressed to H. M. Solicitor-General, 
by ‘‘ An Old Equity Lawyer,”—one with 
whose sentiments on this subject our 
readers have already been made ac- 
quainted. 

In reference to the concurrent jurisdic- 
tions of the Mayor of the town and the 
Mayor of the manor of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, noticed in our December Magazine 
at p. 625, we have received the following 
additional information. The jurisdiction 
of the Mayor of the manor is very much 


larger than that of the Mayor of the 
borough, and extends over an area of 
9,494 acres, including a population in 
1851 of 56,951 persons; whilst the muni- 
cipal borough includes only an area of 
1,373 acres, and a population of 30,676, 
wholly comprised within the manor. Our 
readers will perceive that, the manor being 
thus superficially about seven times larger 
than the borough, and containing about 
double the population, accounts for the 
court-leet and manorial privileges being 
still maintained in their integrity, though 
the council of the municipal borough now 
manage most of the business arising within 
the town’s division of 1,373 acres. 

In our November Number, p. 513, it 
was noticed that the name of the Caledo- 
nian chieftain Galgacus, mentioned by 
Tacitus, had by Baxter been identified 
with Gwallog, a British name, which is 
probably the prototype of Wallace. The 
Editors, however, have preferred to read 
the name Calgacus ; whilst Becker, in his 
separate edition of the Agricola (Ham- 
burgh, 1826), has gone a step further, 
venturing to rectify the text of Tacitus by 
the aid of Ossian; for, while admitting 
Calgacus into the text, he says in a note, 
“Forte melius Calgarus, qualis in Ossi- 
anis carminibus occurrit.’’ (P. 49.) 

Dee. p. 652. The late William Williams 
Hope, esq. died on the 21st Jan. 1855, not 
“early in 1854.” 

Jan, p. 83. The late General Lindsay’s 
younger daughter was married in 1854 to 
Robert Stayner Holford, esq. of Weston 
Birt, M.P. for Gloucestershire. 

P. 182. The late Marquess ‘Townshend 
died on the 31st Dec. 1855. 

The late Duke of Manchester's will, 
dated March 3, 1855, has been proved by 
his executors, the present Duke and Mr. 
Ormsby, a Dublin barrister. His person- 
alty in the province of Canterbury is sworn 
under 45,000/. exclusive of his charges, to 
the amount of 35,000/., on the estate of his 
late Duchess in Ireland. His Grace has 
left 10,000/. to his young Duchess, exclu- 
sive of her jointure of 2,000/. a-year. He 
has also left 5,000/. to each of her infant 
children, and the whole of his residuary 
personalty, estimated at upwards of 70,000/. 
to the present Duke, on whom are also 
settled the English and Irish estates, pro- 
ducing a rental of more than 20,000/. 
a-year. 
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FRANCISCO 


WITH the history of the great Al- 
buquerque that of Francisco d’Al- 
meida is closely interwoven. But as 
the first Portuguese viceroy of the 
Indies, as a mighty man of valour, me- 
morable alike for exploits on land and 
on ocean at a time when Portugal was 
making itself illustrious for its warlike 
enterprises, its maritime discoveries, 
and its colonial establishments, Almeida 
deserves a record on his* own account. 
Far inferior to Albuquerque in poli- 
tical wisdom, and in natural grandeur 
of character, Almeida was yet enough 
of a colossus in a colossal age to claim 
a chronicle for the magnificence of his 
attitude when he stood erect, and for 
the reverberation that thundered far 
and wide when he fell. It is a symptom 
of health and vigour in the present 
generation that it sees in what such 
men as Columbus, Albuquerque, and 
Almeida did, in the explorations, ad- 
ventures, and conquests, to which for 
two centuries the finding of America 
gave birth, the main root out of which 
all our modern life has grown. 

Francisco d’Almeida was born at 
Lisbon about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. He belonged to one of the 
most illustrious Portuguese families. 
Almeida is a famous fortified town in 
Portugal, which, during the Peninsular 
war, and long previously thereto, was 
witness of many a brave and bloody 
deed. Francisco’s house could boast 
descent from Payo Guterrez, who in 
the time of Sancho the First wrested 
Almeida from the Moors. The achieve- 
ment was honoured and commemorated 
by an addition to his name. Payo 
Guterrez was himself the grandson of 
Pelago Amadeo, the favourite of Dom 
Henrique the founder of the Portu- 
guese monarchy. Francisco d’Al- 


D’ALMEIDA. 


meida was the son of the second Count 
d’Abrantés, who had held the highest 
employments under John the Second. 
From his illustrious ancestry, from a 
fortunate marriage, from his ownvigour, 
valour, and abilities, Almeida does not 
seem to have had any other obstacle 
to his success than the slight one ari- 
sing from his being the seventh child 
in a very numerous family. He be- 
came a leading personage at the Por- 
tuguese Court, and there was no dig- 
nity that peace could confer, no danger 
that war could present, for which he 
was not deemed a fit and foremost 
man. 

A great dignity and a great danger 
was the post to which Almeida was 
appointed in 1505—that of governi 
the Indies. Tristam da Cunha ha 
already accepted the office ; but an in- 
creasing blindness, which had com- 
pelled him to retire from public affairs, 
at last foreed him to renounce such a 
splendid object of ambition. 

Almeida set sail from Belem, on the 
25th March, 1505, as commander of 
the largest fleet that had ever yet 
sailed for the Indies. It consisted of 
twenty-two ships, and carried fifteen 
hundred men on board. Among the 
eminent warriors who accompanied 
him was his own son, Lourengo. The 
king was present at the departure of 
the fleet, not as an idle or delighted 
spectator alone. He had furnished 
the new governor with copious and 
minute instructions ; and he wished to 
watch, even from the outset, how faith- 
fully he kept them. A profound geo- 
graphical knowledge was deemed at 
that time as needful to a Portuguese 
monarch as a thorough insight into 
the characters of men; and the in- 
structions have been applauded as dis- 
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playing both. Almeida received orders 
to build a fortress at Soffala, to con- 
struct another at Quiloa, and after 
touching at Cochin, on the coast of 
Malabar, to explore the Red Sea, 
whence were continually issuing pi- 
ratical expeditions destructive of the 
Portuguese commerce. It ought not 
to be forgotten, however, that piracy 
on all the northern and eastern coasts 
of Africa had been chiefly created by 
the horrible and wholesale expulsions 
of the Moors from Spain. When a 
Louis the Fourteenth revoked the 
Edict of Nantes, he gave industrious 
citizens to many a European land. 
When successive Catholic rulers, in 
the excess of their persecuting and 
proselytising zeal, drove myriads of 
the Moors from Spain, corsairs by 
myriads sprang up as a necessity, and 
raged as a retribution. 

Continual calms interrupted the 
course of the fleet. The wonders 


worked and the discoveries made by 
Columbus had taught navigation to be 
adventurous, but had not taught it to 
be courageous and confident. The Por- 


tuguese, dreading the tempests which 
they were sure to encounter when 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
steered so far to the south as to feel 
the Pole’s killing breath; the cold was 
extreme, and heavy snows covered the 
vessels. Nevertheless, in spite of calms 
prolonged and bitter blasts, the fleet 
arrived before Quiloa on the 22nd 
July, 1505. Quiloa fell after a slight 
resistance, and agreed to acknowledge 
the supremacy of King Emanuel. 

The next point of attack was 
Mombaga, which made a far more 
desperate defence than Quiloa. When 
the capital surrendered to the Por- 
tuguese the inhabitants were so proud 
of the bravery which they had dis- 
gm in a succession of terrible com- 

ats as to boast that they were true 
knights, while the men of Quiloa were 
no better than timorous hens. An 
immense booty was the reward of the 
fleet's rapid and brilliant achievements. 
Withagrand disinterestedness, in which 
there mingled perhaps somewhat of 
disdain and ostentation, Almeida took 
nothing as his share of the spoil but an 
arrow. Yet of much which the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards in their best 
days did it would be impossible always 
accurately to determine whether it was 
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an inordinate haughtiness or a noble 
magnanimity. 

Laden with booty, and heralded by 
the fulmination of splendid exploits, 
the fleet touched at Melinde, the king 
of which was an ally of the Portuguese. 
Having had for a time enough of 
cruising and fighting, Almeida and his 
ships reached the coast of India. Co- 
chin was fixed on as the residence of 
the governor. ‘There he did not long 
remain idle. He had a restless energy 
and a still more restless vanity. He 
had assumed a title which Emanuel 
had not given him—that of Viceroy : 
and it was not at all, even with the 
power of a viceroy, that he was satis- 
fied. In his dealings with the native 
rulers he punished and recompensed, 
made and unmade with the high hand 
of an Emperor. Almeida had brought 
with him a crown of gold, which he 
had been ordered by Emanuel to place 
on the head of the king of Cochin, who 
was thenceforth to be considered a 
feudatory of Portugal, or in fact a sim- 
ple puppet for commercial and political 
purposes. ‘The viceroy went through 
this ceremony with more than his 
usual magnificence of pride, and as if 
he himself had the right to bestow 
crowns. In spite, however, of the 
most extravagant pomp, and the most 
profuse prodigality, Almeida showed 
the skill and the activity of his ad- 
ministration by dispatching to Portu- 
gal a flotilla of eight vessels, with car- 
goes of spices, under the command of 
Ferdinand Soares: and doubtless that 
pomp and that prodigality were well 
adapted, as in the case of Warren 
Hastings, to impress the oriental 
imagination, and to consolidate the 
government of the Europeans. Sailing 
from Cannanore, the flotilla made its 
voyage memorable, by discovering 
afresh, for the first time since Marco 
Polo, the island of Madagascar. This 
was on the Ist of Febrnary, 1506. 
Till further explorings set them right, 
they were inclined to believe that they 
had found a new continent. The 
island they subsequently called Saint 
Laurence ; but, with some slight vari- 
ation, the name originally given to it 
by Marco Polo remains. 

Almeida was too brilliant a servant 
of the crown to be a faithful one. He 
thought, in opposition to Emanuel, 
that the erection of fortresses, either 
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on the coast of Africa, or anywhere 
else, was a waste of strength and of 
resources. He panted to be for ever 
thundering along the waves in dashing 
engagements. Nevertheless, tardily 
yielding to the orders of the king, he 
sent one of his best officers, Pero 
d’Aanhaia, to Soffala to build a fort 
there. A king blind and old, but full 
of vigour, “ was ruler at Soffala.” At 
first he did not offer any opposition to 
the building of the fort; but, insti- 
gated by the Moors, he afterwards 
tried to expel the Christians. Between 
these and the king a conflict began, 
which lasted some months: the head 
of a gray-haired man, fixed on a lance 
above the ramparts of the city, told to 
friend and foe the end of a bloody 
history. ‘Turbulent and treacherous 
movements on the part of the kings of 
Calicut and Cannanore were repressed 
as promptly and remorselessly, if with 
less of notable cruelty. In his deal- 


ings with the Hindoos and their chief- 
tains, however, Almeida was not ani- 
mated by that which, next to his 
chivalrous rashness, was among his 
leading motives—religious hate. 


From 
the remotest ages it has been observ- 
able that, in proportion as a religion 
has risen, and refined into spiritualism, 
has it been intolerant. Men can pardon 
differences in ceremonial ; they cannot 
so easily pardon differences in creed. 
There are few examples in ancient his- 
tory of more intolerant rage than when 
Cambyses, as the representative of a 
spiritualist religion, stabbed the sym- 
bolic god of the Egyptians. Christianity 
and Mahometanism loathed each other, 
just because they were both spiritualist 
religions. At the time of Almeida’s 
government this religious antipathy 
was at its most furious height before 
beginning to die gradually away. He 
courted instead of calming the storms 
that were ever ready to burst of them- 
selves from the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. In one of those storms of 
Mahometan wrath he had lost his noble 
son, whose career, as blending inti- 
mately with that of his father, deserves 
a record before we proceed further. 
Uniting in an equal degree the most 
impetuous valour and the most Her- 
culean force, Lourengo d’ Almeida was 
from the beginning the terror and the 
admiration of Mahometans and Hin- 
doos. Asa proofofhisgigantic strength, 
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one of his historians avers that in the 
heat of battle he was beheld cleaving 
with one mighty blow his es to 
the girdle. Shortly after his arrival 
in the Indies his father sent him, at 
the head of nine sail, to explore the 
Maldives. When opposite Caps Co- 
morin the currents drew him toward 
the coast of Ceylon. He landed in the 
island, and the Rajah who ruled in 
that portion of it was so vanquished 
by his knightly presence, that he wel- 
comed him with exceeding pomp, and 
promised to become both feudatory 
and tributary of Portugal,—as the lat- 
ter, sending annually a large quantity 
of cinnamon. On his return from this 
expedition, his father gave him the 
command of another fleet; with this 
he swept as conqueror the coasts of 
Malabar, seeking everywhere the ene- 
mies of his king and of the Christian 
faith. To check his vehemence and to 
guide his rashness, his father placed 
by his side a council consisting of the 
most experienced captains. In a me- 
morable engagement before Cannanore, 
he defeated the Mahometans with 
enormous slaughter; though it is 
scarcely credible that of the former 
three thousand perished, and only 
about half-a-dozen Portuguese. The 
writers who delight in such monstrous, 
such lying exaggerations, do not see 
that if victory was so easy there was 
no glory in being conqueror. The 
disaster and the disgrace however were 
signal enough to rouse various Ma- 
hometan powers to combined effort 
against the bold young man. A fleet 
from the Red Sea effected a junction 
with one from the Persian Gulf; the 
united naval hosts having at their 
head the Emir Hossein, whom the 
Portuguese authors call Mirhocen, and 
a man with skill as incontestable as his 
daring. The Portuguese ships were 
unexpectedly surrounded by the two 
fleets. Lourenco d’Almeida had now 
an antagonist before him worthy of his 
renown and of his achievements. But 
he disdained to imitate the prudence 
which that antagonist joined to his 
courage ; misled perhaps not more by 
his natural ardour than by the facility 
which he had so far experienced in 
overwhelming hosts of enemies ill- 
armed, ill-disciplined, ill-organised. 
The captains of the other Portuguese 
vessels deemed it no dishonour to re- 
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tire before a force so enormously out- 
numbering their own, and guided in 
every movement, directed in every 
blow, by a Mahometan Nelson. The 
oung Almeida alone resisted to the 
ast. The emir’s rapid and masterly 
manceuvres, and the sustained and tre- 
mendous firing from the Mahometan 
guns, showed him that it was not now 
with pirates or poltroons he had to do. 
As unwilling to abandon the unequal 
contest as he was incapable of sur- 
rendering, he stood undaunted on the 
deck, hurling back still more with his 
valiant glance than with his valiant 
hand the onset of thousands. A ball 
having shattered his thighbone, he 
ordered that he should be firmly bound 
to a chair at the foot of the mainmast. 
Thence he still surveyed the combat 
and still issued his orders. Another 
ball struck him full in the breast. He 
died in a moment, one of the most in- 
trepid among the many heroes whom 
Camoens had celebrated. 


It was when bowed down by grief 


for the death of his noble son that 
Francisco d’Almeida received the news 
of Albuquerque’s appointment as his 
successor. He determined, however, to 
avenge his son before surrendering an 
office to which he brought so much more 
lustre than stability. Albuquerque, 
influenced alike by moderation and by 
magnanimity, and perhaps pitying the 
bereaved father, though asserting the 
validity of the powers that had been 
conferred on him by the king, yet did 
not at once or to the letter avail him- 
self of them. The arrogance and 
vanity of Almeida probably mistook 
this conciliatory spirit for weakness 
and fear, and puffed themselves out in 
consequence into uglier shapes and 
more extravagant dimensions. But the 
warrior soon atoned, as before, for the 
faults of the viceroy and the haughti- 
ness of the man. With nineteen ves- 
sels, having thirteen hundred Portu- 
guese on board, Almeida sailed for the 
spot where his son had so gloriously 
perished. Hosts of miscellaneous foes, 
Mahometans and Hindoos, rushed 
boldly to the encounter, only to be 
scattered the more fatally on the 
waves the more pertinaciously they 
resisted. But this triumph was made 
immortally infamous by such excessive 
cruelties, that through all India it be- 
came a saying, “ May the wrath of the 
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is fall upon thee as it fell upon 
Daboul!” This battle took leak be 
December 1508. A few weeks after, 
Almeida offered at the ocean altar a still 
more Achillean holocaust of blazing 
ships and of massacred mariners to his 
son’s memory. Before the harbour of 
Diu he annihilated the combined 
forces of the Soudan of Egypt, the 
Rajah of Calicut, and their allies. On 
board the fleets, over which the Emir 
Hossein held supreme command, be- 
sides Arabs, Hindoos, and eight hun- 
dred Mamelukes, impatient for the 
conflict, and glittering with superb 
armour, there were numerous Chris- 
tians, including Venetians and men of 
the Slavic race. The battle lasted from 
eleven in the forenoon till sunset. 
Though it cannot be doubted that 
Hossein was defeated, and that his 
ships suffered terribly, yet it is impos- 
sible to believe the Portuguese his- 
torians, when they maintain that of the 
enemy some four thousand were killed, 
that of the eight hundred Mamelukes 
only twenty-two escaped, while the 
viceroy’s total loss is reduced to 
thirty-two men. An ancient Homeric 
god might spread such complete and 
sudden havoc among the foe, while 
the battalions he was aiding were.com- 
paratively shielded from harm; but 
lions cannot devour lions as they de- 
vour sheep ; and with lions, not with 
sheep, had the Portuguese lions to 
fight. However this pot may be de- 
bated’ in regard to the military repu- 
tation of the Mahometans, it is un- 
questionable that the result of the 
battle was the ruin of their commerce 
in India and in the Indian seas. The 
able and resolute Hossein had taken 
refuge with the sovereign of Calicut, 
who refused to deliver him up to the 
fury of Almeida: he, however, re- 
stored the Christian captives, and 
abandoned to the viceroy whatever 
yet remained of the hostile fleet, which 
was immediately committed to the 
flames. 

And now, having done so much for 
his own renown, for the glory and 
greatness of his country, se much in 
vindication of the Christian name, so 
much in retribution for his dear son’s 
death, Almeida ought as gracefully as 
ossible to have retired from the scene. 
3ut his satiated vengeance seemed 
but to add to his immeasurable super- 
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ciliousness, to his mania of disdain, 
and he returned to Cochin as if to the 
capital of his own kingdom—a capital 
which he had no intention of quitting 
till a new whim or a new expedition 
called him forth. When Albuquerque 
arrived at Cochin, Almeida assumed 
an air of contempt and suspicion, as 
if the new governor were some du- 
bious impostor or low adventurer ; 
yet the latter had made to the vice- 
roy, in due form, notification of the 
authority wherewith he had been en- 
trusted; which notification had been 
prepared, with the same regard to 
form, by his secretary Pereira. Al- 
meida neither disputed the validity of 
the commission nor the legality of the 
notifigation. But the only respect he 
paid to the one and the only reply he 
made to the other was the vaguest of 
words, accompanied by the most scorn- 
ful of shrugs. ‘The scornful shrug spoke 
distinctly enough what the vague word 
was not intended to speak. Such con- 
duct, towards a man like Albuquerque, 
was more likely to be tiresome than 
offensive. He had not crossed seas and 
faced peril merely to watch the ridicu- 
lous gesticulations of a morbid vanity. 
Petulant and presumptuous Almeida 
could not stand between Albuquerque 
and any selfish ambition ; but he stood 
very annoyingly and obstinately be- 
tween him and his work. Albuquerque 
cared not to rebuke or to humiliate 
Almeida’s insolence: he determined, 
however, while smiling at it as far as it 
concerned himself personally, to brook 
it not for a moment, if substantially 
hampering him in the discharge of the 
duties to which his king had appointed 
him, One day, at the time of Almeida’s 
proudest and most recent triumphs, 
this stately viceroy was stalking along 
the beach, at Cochin, surrounded by 
his sycophants, followed by his guards. 
Aman strode unceremoniously through 
the numerous retinue, accosted him 
familiarly, and, pulling him slightly by 
his mantle of brocade, said that he, Al- 
buquerque, as governor of the Indies, 
expected and was worthy of at least a 
look. “I did not recognise you,” re- 
plied Almeida coldly and with insult- 
ing malapertness: and he continued, 
without taking further notice of Al- 
buquerque, to receive the felicitations 
of the a — crowd, the flat- 
terers mingling with the most fulsome 
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homage to the viceroy the most con- 
tumelious and ironical allusions to the 
new governor, inquiring whether the 
fittest place for him was nota palace but 
a madhouse. Listening too promptly 
to such envenomed suggestions, and 
taking counsel from his own hatred 
and vainglorious character, it was not, 
indeed, to a madhouse that he sent 
Albuquerque: but, loading him with 
chains, he imprisoned him in a little 
fortress of Cannanore, which he had 
built soon after his arrival in India. 
This disgraceful and most unwarrant- 
able act was, from its very violence, 
an injury to none but Almeida him- 
self, as sending him out of India with 
the disrepute of a petty vindictiveness, 
instead of with the fame of a conque- 
ror. The fetters were soon torn from 
the limbs of Albuquerque: for the so- 
called marshal by.excellence, Don Fer- 
nando Coutinho, coming that same year 
to India, with high command and a 
numerous fleet, his first proceeding, on 
reaching the Indian shores, was to re- 
store Albuquerque to liberty and to 
his legitimate power. Almeida saw that 
further resistance was vain, and he took 
his departure from Cochin on the 19th 
November, 1509. As if to efface the 
memory of his injudicious maltreat- 
ment of an incomparably greater one 
than himself, he distributed, ere setting 
sail, the most lavish gifts to his own 
adherents. 

His life had a mournful close. The 
vessel on board of which he was, had 
been driven to enter the bay of Sal- 
danha, not fur from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by the necessity of taking in 
water. hen it was about to set sail 
again, one of the crew having hap- 
pened to get into his possession one of 
the Cape sheep, this suggested to the 
captains of the flotilla which accompa- 
nied Almeida the idea of revictualling 
the ships. A traflie commenced for 
that purpose with the Caffres, which 
was carried on for a time with ease 
and good temper. Some slight offence, 
however, unintentionally given by the 
Portuguese, having irritated the ne- 
groes, hostilities broke forth. Almeida 
landed to the succour of his men, and, 
bearing the royal banner, he rashly 
advanced more than a league into the 
interior, when it was dangerous to 
leave the shore even for a short dis- 
tance. When he was returning with 
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a herd of oxen which he had bought 
from the Caffres with good hard blows, 
the savages, concealed behind theclouds 
of dust raised by the cattle, gathered 
to a considerable multitude, and then 
made a fierce attack on the Christians. 
Almeida, seeing little hope of safety, 
entrusted the banner to the vigorous 
hands of a young soldier, for his own 
arm was somewhat weakened by the 
toils and combats of sixty years; urg- 
ing him to defend it to the last from 
that wretched horde, he sadly and too 
truly added that there ended the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to his 
king and country. The banner was, 
indeed, borne off untouched; but he 
who had been the proud and potent 
viceroy of the Indies—he who had 
ruled the East with a more than ori- 
ental splendour—was destined to find 
a miserable death in the midst of 
loathsome, brutal blacks. He had 
just reached the spot where the boats 
were waiting, and there was yet a 
chance of escape, when, in loosening 
his helmet, he left his neck unpro- 
tected. The quick eye of a Caffre 
had caught the movement, and, with a 


stake sharpened to the rude semblance 
of a spear, he pierced the viceroy’s 
neck through and through. Almeida 
expended his last strength in trying 
to pluck out the fatal weapon; then, 
feeling that the effort was useless, he 
lifted his arms to Heaven, fell down 


on the sands, and died. His followers 
made no attempt to carry away his 
body, or to escape. Round those noble 
remains they offered their breasts to 
the foe with the recklessness of despair 
and the madness of valour. Sixty-five 
Portuguese perished in this wretched 
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affair, which shewed the beauty of a 
strong affection for a brave leader, but 
brought with it no other glory. Of 
these sixty-five, eleven, as the histo- 
rians say, were knights of high re- 
nown. Almeida’s death occurred on 
the lst March, 1510. On the morrow, 
Lourenco de Brito and George de 
Mello Pereira, captains in the flotilla 
of the viceroy, landed. They found 
the corpse of the viceroy horribly mu- 
tilated. It, along with the other bo- 


-dies, was hastily buried in the sand. 


Scarcely had this been done, when the 
two captains entered into an unseeml 
contention for the supreme command. 
This, however, did not hinder the flo- 
tilla from immediately setting sail. 
When, after a few months, it arrived 
at Lisbon, the news which it brought 
spread consternation in the city. It is 
said that when Ferdinand of Aragon 
heard from king Emanuel of Almeida’s 
death, he caused the windows of his 
palace to be shut, as a sign of mourn- 
ing. He had been witness of his valour 
at the siege of Grenada, and esteemed 
him as much as he admired his prowess. 

Almeida was a man of middle sta- 
ture, of stalwart make, of a grave as- 
pect, and of imposing majesty. Though 
he carried pride to an insane excess, 
yet he was no less remarkable for a 
most winning courtesy. His posterity 
survives in the female line, his daugh- 
ter having been twice married to a 
Portuguese nobleman of the foremost 
rank: the second time to the Marquis 
de Ferreira. 

If Almeida left no male descendant, 
he and his son achieved enough to 
make his name illustrious for all ages. 

Francis HARwet. 


AN HOUR IN THE RUE ST. DENIS. 


THERE was one street in Paris 
which Voltaire hated above all others, 
and that was the Rue St. Denis. The 
Duchess de Richelieu had composed 
some indifferent verses. Voltaire, then 
a lad of seventeen years of age, had 

lished them into something like bril- 
on , and the lady had rewarded his 
handiwork with a purse of a hundred 
louis. The ambitious youth resolved 
to set up for anoble. Passing through 


the Rue St. Denis, he saw the carriage 
and horses of a deceased owner being 
sold by auction. He made a successful 
bid, purchased the entire equipage, 
hired the coachman, and at once drove 
off. Before he had reached the corner 
of the street his horses ran away, his 
carriage was overturned, and the philo- 
sopher in his teens was rolled into the 
mud. He resold his purchase the next 
day at a loss, resolved to go a-foot for 
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a while longer, and cursed the Rue 
St. Denis to the day of his death. 

At the time in question the Rue 
St. Denis was the most fashionable 
street in Paris. It now abounds in 
grocers and mercers, and two things 
which never fail there are nutmegs 
and nightcaps. 

The inhabitants are a money-making 
and a religious people; but it is said 
that they only worship two saints, 
namely, St. Egoism and St. Economy ! 
These are the saints who, properly 
propitiated, build fortunes in the city 
and country villas in the suburbs. 

In the olden time, when kings 
passed this way to be crowned or to 


be buried, and when there was more of 


nobility about it than can be found 
now, the Cemetery of the Innocents 
was the busiest and the gayest place 
in the vicinity. Sharp dealers turned 
the tombs into counters by day, and 
young lovers or mirthful musicians 
made seats of them by night. There 


was more “fun” in the burying-ground 
than there ever was in the market 
which subsequently took its place. “ A 
night among the tombs” implied assur- 


ance of a merry series of hours, from 
sunset till dawn. In 1484, when the 
English were masters of Paris, they 
celebrated the event by a splendid fes- 
tival in this charming cemetery. Some 
of them drank till they were nearly as 
dead, and were quite as senseless, as 
the dead men they had been previously 
dancing over. Just three centuries 
later the old ball and burying ground 
was converted into a market. The wile 
permanently succeeded to the dulce. 
The main street is full of strange 
and “clashing” associations. There 
is the antique church of St. Leu St. 
Gilles. The Chapel of the Tomb, be- 


neath it, was built by the Knights of 


the Holy Sepulchre. Chapel and 
church became the property of a couple 
of Jews, who bought them “for a 
song,” at the period of the great Revo- 
lution, and converted the building 
into one huge warehouse for saltpetre. 
What they did with the relics of the 
canonised Queen Clotilde, or with 
those of the imperial St. Helena, I am 
unable to say. ‘The infidel proprietors, 
however, made excellent profit of their 
purchase. When France condescended 
once more to believe in God, the Jews 
let the edifice at a high rent, and 
Gent, Maa. Vou, XLV. 
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increased the latter every year, till 
permanent terms of agreement were 
signed by both contracting pfirties. 
Let me add, to the honour of the 
clergy of this church, that they had 
the courage to celebrate a mass for 
the repose of the soul of the Princess 
de Lamballe, murdered in the streets 
by the sovereign people. The church 
may be said to have been constituted 
at an earlier period, that is, in the 
seventeenth century, a temple of Vir- 
tue. The body of the once celebrated 
Madame de Lamoignon was deposited 
here, against her own testamentary 
directions. The poor of the district, 
to whom she had been a succouring 
angel, could not bear the thought of 
losing her, and, as the inscription on 
her monument told the story, they 
took possession of her corpse, and in- 
terred it beneath the stones upon 
which they were accustomed to kneel. 
A son of hers prayed to be permitted, 
when dead, to lie at his mother’s feet; 
and a pompous grandson, who had 
become a very grand personage under 
the reign of Louis XV., left in his will 
a command to the poor to treat his 
remains with the same honours they 
had paid to those of his mother; and 
that was the sole legacy he left them. 
The old glories of the district, the 
abbey of St. Magloire and the church 
and hospital of St. Jacques, have now 
entirely disappeared. The “Magdalen” 
was attached to the old abbey, the 
female inmates of which took the name 
of “ Filles Dieu.” One part of their 
duties, down to a very late period, 
was ofa painful nature. They had to 
receive all the criminals who were on 
their way to the permanent gibbet at 
Montfaucon. ‘They presented to each 
doomed captive the crucifix to kiss, 
sprinkled him with holy water, led 
him to a table, and served him with 
his last repast—a little wine and bread. 
This done, they sent him on his dreary 
way, with a few words of encourage- 
ment and hope. ‘The sad memories of 
the faubourg are indeed numberless. 
There is the Place Gastine, which 
commemorates the wealthy Huguenot 
merchant of the Rue St. Denis, who 
was burnt alive for daring to read his 
Bible in society with some friends. 
The house in which they assembled 
was razed to the ground. A couple 
of centuries —e emancipated 
2 
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owe strung up Catholic priests and 
Catholic nobles to the lamps, which 
swung by cords across this “ Place.” 
The fashion of politics, religion, and 
capital punishments had undergone 
mutation without improvement. 

But —s the most extraordinary 
feature of the district of St. Denis 
was to be found in its long-popular 
theatrical-religious mysteries. These 
constituted the “opera” of the fifteenth 
century. Near the spot where the old 
hospital and church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre had stood, and not far from 
the old gate of St. Denis, was to be 
seen the “ Hotel of the Trinity.” ‘This 
was the sacred theatre in question. It 
was the only one possessed by the 
citizens of the capital four centuries 
ago, and it was crowded nightly. ‘The 
proprietors were licensed, and the actors 
protected by the government. They 
were authorised to represent all the 
scenes and incidents of the New Tes- 
tament, from the Annunciation to the 
Revelation. The neighbouring church 
furnished the properties and the music; 
and when vespers were concluded the 
worshippers sprang from their knees, 


and ran in crowds to get good places 
at the edifying “ spectacle.” 

M. Arsene Houssaye, who has just 
resigned the sceptre of the Theatre 
Frangais, has, in one of his literary 


sketches, quoted largely from St. 
Beuve’s History of the French Stage, 
when treating of this religio-dramatic 
entertainment. From this we learn 
that the spiritual theatre consisted of 
several floors. On the ground-floor, 
the spectators were entertained with a 
representation of Hell; the Earth was 
up one pair of stairs; and Paradise 
was to be seen in the second story. 
The back-scene of the Paradise was 
painted by Guyon le Doux. The 
simple-minded artist was so struck by 
the excellence of his work, that, when 
he had finished it, he gazed on it with 
rapture, and at last he exclaimed, “ In 
this world or the next you will never 
see one, half so beautiful.” On the 
stage, St. Beuve tells us, that, if there 
was unity of place, there was not 
always unity of time. ‘The same mys- 
tery represented the Holy Nativity 
and the Martyrdom of St. Denis. The 
latter saint walked off, gaily singing, 
with his head in his hand. “In the 
mystery of the Apocalypse,” says the 
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historian of the French Stage, “the 
agents of Domitian embark at Rome 
for Ephesus, where St. John is heard 
preaching to the multitude. While 
they are on their way, the stage di- 
rection informs us that ‘ Hell will 
speak ;’ namely, Lucifer, Astaroth, 
Satan, &c., whom the approach of a 
religious persecution sets in a state of 
gay delight. As soon as they have laid 
hands on St. John, they re-embark 
with him for Rome. ‘Here, while 
they journey on, Paradise will speak,’ 
that is to say, the representatives of 
the Father, Son, and Virgin Mary.” 
The whole was received nightly with 
the most unbounded demonstrations of 
approbation. 

f have named Guyon le Doux. He 
was the first of many painters who 
have made the Rue St. Denis and the 
parts adjacent famous by their taking 
up their residence in the district. 
Hence “ Painters’ Alley,” which still 
exists. The artists seem to have lived 
here that they might be as near as 
possible to the gates of the city, through 
whick their monarchs passed in tri- 
umph, and which the artists were called 
upon to decorate with coloured glories 
in honour of the occasions. ‘The pro- 
fession probably protested against the 
new fashion adopted by the munici- 
pality to greet the arrival of Louis XI. 
That grim monarch was welcomed by 
a dozen or two of Parisian beauties, 
who looked down upon him from a 
gallery, and who were disguised as 
syrens ; that is, wore no clothing at all. 
The artists would have had no objec- 


jection to have painted scores of beau- 


ties in similar disguise, but they pro- 
fessed to be scandalised at the real 
thing; and indeed the entertainment 
was not repeated. 

But, of all the artists who have shed 
glory on the street and district, Carl 
Vanloo stands pre-eminent. There are 
half-a-dozen of the name who, like 
Hannibal, were “ pretty fellows in their 
time.” There was old John Vanloo, the 
Dutch—and distinguished—father of 


‘James Vanloo of Sluys. The latter, in 


the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was what Etty was in our days, 
famous for his nude figures. These 
were admired more, perhaps, in Paris 
than in Holland; and in the French 
capital James Vanloo found ready 
purchasers for his bathing Dianas, his 
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detected Calistos, and his undraped 
nymphs generally. His son Louis was 
less erotic; he took to portrait and 
historical painting, and chose Aix in 
Provence for his abiding place. In 
that locality was born his elder son 
John Baptist ; and at Nice, in 1705, 
his still more famous son Carl (the 
* Chevalier Carlo”) or Charles Andrew 
Vanloo. John Baptist was a pains- 
taking artist, who found ready patrons 
in the clergy and nobility; and who 
finished the achieving of a splendid 
fortune in the service of the most 
generous of royal patrons, the King of 
Sardinia. John Baptist, possessing 
much, coveted more. He left Savoy 
for Paris, speculated largely in the 
Mississippi scheme, and found himself 
one morning “not worth a ducat.” 
But he had his palette, and pencils, and 
power to use them; and not only was 
he largely patronised in Paris, but he 
became for a season or two the rage in 
London, painted actors—particularly 
that very illustrious gentleman Colley 
Cibber, and gained goodwill and some- 
thing better from Sir Robert Walpole. 
He rapidly re-constructed his fortune, 
as was to be expected of an artist who 
could finish three portraits in one day, 
—left nothing in them that could be 
objected to on the score of bad taste, 
bad colouring, or dull execution,—and 
who was handsomely paid for his piec- 
tures. He died at Aix, in 1746, richer 
than all the counts in the province. 
Carl Vanloo was the pupil, as well 
as brother, of hearty John Baptist. 
He, indeed, studied also under Italian 
masters; and with such effect, that, 
when only eighteen years of age, he 
carried off the first prize for historical 
composition in Paris; and was en- 
gaged, with his brother, to repair the 
paintings of Primaticcio, at Fontain- 
bleau. Never did artist labour more 
ardently and conscientiously than Carl. 
Never did painter so readily look for 
and acknowhodgs his own defects. The 
Pope, in a fit of transported delight, 
made him a knight; but Carl did not 
accept the distinction as an infallible 
warrant of his own perfection. So little 
did his own opinion of himself corres- 
pond with that entertained of him hy the 
pontiff, that, after his picture of Love 
binding the Graces in Chains had been 
publicly exhibited in the Louvre, he 
took it to his studio, sat down before 
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it, pronounced his dissatisfaction, and, 
with calm resolution, destroyed it on 
the spot! His own approval of his 
Apollo flaying Marsyas, and his Mar- 
riage of the Virgin, only gave addi- 
tional value to those famous produc- 
tions; and Carl Anew himself to be a 
“foremost man” among artists, before 
Louis XV. made him “ state-painter,” 
and created him Knight of St. Michael. 

In Carl’s house, in the Rue St. Denis, 
there was one of the happiest circles 
that could be found in the capital. 
He had brought thither for wife the 
“ Nightingale of Italy,” Cattrina Somis. 
A daughter and two sons were the 
issue of this marriage; and, if man ever 
worshipped human creature, Carl wor- 
shipped his fair and graceful, his blue- 
eyed, dark-haired, his intellectual and 
angelic-minded daughter Caroline. He 
would sit looking at her by the hour, 
as she was sketching on the canvass; 
and as she worked on, unconscious of 
the admiration she had evoked, the 
happy father was sometimes heard to 
murmur, “O Raphael! Raphael!” as 
if he was thinking how happy the great 
one of Urbino would have been to 
have looked on a face so divine of ex- 
pression as that of the unparalleled 
Caroline Vanloo. 

But there was something singular 
and indescribable about Caroline. The 
artists called her “Carl’s angel,” and 
all who looked at her were struck as at 
the aspect of an unearthly beauty. She, 
in truth, only half belonged to this 
world. They who spoke of her trans- 
parent beauty, only thus signified that 
Caroline was like a delicate flower, fra- 
gile, tender, sweet, but destined to be 
short-lived. Books were her only plea- 
sure. Between these and profound 
thought she passed her hours; chiefly 
at her father’s side, to whose remarks 
she often replied, in silence, with a 
smile. And Carl would look at the 
smile till it faded, or till he could not 
see it for his tears. 

She was as pure, as pale, and as fra- 
gile as alabaster. She loved her home, 
had a distaste for worldly pleasures, 
and, if led reluctantly to where feet 
were twinkling in the dance, she would 
smile on the dancers, but would not 
share in their pastime. As she grew 
in years, still remaining young, her 
melancholy grew with her. On her it 
hung as a peculiar and irresistible 
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charm. One would have thought it as 
natural for an angel to break into rude 
laughter as for this fair young student 
to have looked up from on books with 
anything more strongly hilarious than 
a smile. 

One morning she entered Carl’s stu- 
dio alone. She was more pale, more 
superbly melancholy, more thoughtful 
than ordinary. She sat down in the 
artist’s unoccupied chair, before a 
canvass already prepared, but as yet 
undrawn upon. After a moment or 
two she arose with a sigh, took a 

encil and commenced sketching. Carl 

ad watched her, and from behind one 
of his own large pictures in the studio 
he endeavoured to overlook her design. 
“ She is a true Vanloo,” said Carl, “and 
the pencil falls naturally into her fin- 
gers.” At the same moment the young 
girl laid down her pencil, and moved 
back a step or two to see the effect of 
her sketch. Carl hurriedly stepped 
forward for the same purpose. She 
started, half-screamed, out of pure 
nervousness, and then faintly mur- 
mured, as she extended her ial to 


him, “ Father, you frightened me!” 
The father was, in truth, much more 


frightened himself. Te shook with 
emotion as he gazed at the canvass. 
On it he saw gracefully and touchingly 
sketched the figure of shrouded Death, 
under a female form, and the features 
bearing an unmistakeable likeness to 
those of Caroline herself. 

Carl suppressed as he best could 
his terrible emotion. He even tried 
to smile as he said with broken utter- 
ance, yet feigning gaicty, “ Incorrect! 
incorrect ! Mademoiselle ; I will shew 
you what you wanted to do, and how 
you ought to have done it. I will 
give you a lesson.” 

The “master” took his pencil and 
his palette, altered the outlines, con- 
verted the shroud into a drapery of 
cloud, and touching the cold face of 
young Death, gave it colour, made it 
smile, added to it the apparent tips of 
two bright wings, and metamorphosed 
it into the form and figure of young 
Love. 

“There Caroline,” said the poor 
father, again attempting to smile, “ Ts 
not that exactly what you intended ?” 

She put her hand on his arm, looked 
steadily in his face for a moment, and 
then, drooping her head, answered, 
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“No, father, that is not what I in- 
tended.” 

Carl saw that she was paler than 
usual, and, folding his arms about her, 
he lifted her from the ground, and 
carried her, weeping as he went, into 
the apartment of Madame Vanloo. 

The daughter fell on the mother’s 
breast, uttering no other words than 
“Death! Death! It was Death I was 
thinking of.” These were the last 
words she ever uttered, except wild 
phrases in a wild delirium, through 
which she passed before she breathed 
her last. ‘This agony endured many 
days and nights, not one moment of 
which was spent by Carl away from 
his daughter’s side. The attack was 
inexplicable to the medical faculty, 
and the disease baffled every attempt 
made and remedy applied to cure it. 
The painter neither sighed,.nor wept, 
nor uttered a word during this terrible 
watching. He simply gazed fixedly, 
like a figure of stone representing 
silent despair. His eyes were riveted 
upon her lips, and, when he saw that 
the breath had passed between them 
for the last time, he uttered a wild 
shriek, flung himself upon the body, 
and would not be comforted. 

“My life has gone with Caroline!” 
he used to say; and indeed he was 
never the same man after her death. 
He worked, but he worked me- 
chanically, though well. He felt no 
inspiration, he said, and no delight. 
He could not look upon a book with- 
out an expression of hatred passing 
over his features. Poor Carl was not 
a reading-man, and “ Books,” he would 
bitterly remark, “ killed my Caroline !” 

Ihave said that he had been ap- 
pointed state-painter by Louis XV. 
Carl was often at court in that ca- 
pacity. But he was never seen to 
smile. Many years afterwards he was 
standing, silent and sad as usual, amid 
a gay and brilliant throng in the gal- 
lery at Versailles. “ Why do you look 
sogloomy,Vanloo?” asked thethought- 
less Dauphin. “Oh, Monseigneur!” 
exclaimed Carl, with the tears fast 
springing to his eyes, “ I am in mourn- 
ing for my only daughter.” The can- 
vass on which Caroline had made her 
last sketch was preserved as a me- 
morial of her, by her father. Under 
the alteration made in the figure by 
the latter may still be traced, it is said, 
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the outline of the “Young Death” 
designed so strangely by the daughter. 

The sons of Vanloo are not known 
to fame as their sire is; but John 
Michael Vanloo, a son of Carl’s brother 
and master John Baptist, worthily 
upheld the family reputation in various 
parts of the world. Just ninety-one 
years ago he was a great favourite in 

ondon, as his father had been some 
thirty years previously. It was du- 
ring the residence of John Michael in 
London (1765) that his uncle Carl died 
in Paris. It is there that the master- 
pieces of the poor father of Caroline 
may yet be seen. They will secure 
admiration for the artist, as his story 
will sympathy for the parent. 

An artist of quite another stamp 
once made the Rue St. Denis joyous. 
Lallude to (in one sense) the French 
Morland,—gay, dissolute, tippling, and 
inimitable Lantara. The death of one 
he loved paralysed Lantara as it had 
done Vanloo. In other respects, how- 
ever, the cases were dissimilar. Lan- 
tara was a painter of country scenes, 
and these he executed amid the din 
and dirt of the noisiest and dirtiest 
parts of Paris. He loved nature much, 
but the bottle more; and he drank the 
deeper because he could not see more 
of nature. His soul was a bright gem, 
and his body was its very coarse and 
ugly setting. He was for ever ex- 
patiating on the loveliness of the 
country, imagining or painting its 
beauties, and he the while was tipsily 
lounging before his palette, or uproar- 
iously descanting in dark taverns, or 
warmly making love to some laughing 
fruit-seller, whom he loved the more, 
he said, because she dealt in natural 
productions. This tipsiest of painters 
met with the very pearl of fruit-dealers, 
in a certain Jacqueline, whose voice 
was like a bird’s, and whose smile was 
like nothing on earth but—as the wine- 
loving artist was wont to remark—but 
in its bright promise, only like the 
rainbow in Heaven. 

Jacqueline was the friend, mistress, 
and guardian angel of the painter. She 
lived in the lower part of the house, 
in the attic of which the desolate artist 
had a refuge rather than a home. He 
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was a solitary man without family or 
kin, and Jacqueline, who reverenced 
him when sober, and pitied him when 
drunk, loved and helped him with all 
his merits and defects. He would have 
died of starvation but for the poor 
fruit-girl, who saw him descend shiver- 
ing and hungry from his garret, and 
was delighted to share with him, what 
he was never very reluctant to take, 
her soupe, bouillie, and litre of wine. 
For desert poor Jacqueline bestowed 
on her illustrious and vagabond friend 
the rarest fruit which she had in her 
shop. The poor girl strained her very 
utmost to make Lantara prefer her 
back-parlour to the public-house, and 
the careless fellow had just begun to 
appreciate each according to its real 
value, when Jacqueline suddenly died. 
Lantara plunged for consolation into 
the nearest wine-shop in the street. 
Under his repulsive and fiery ex- 
terior there was still some tenderness 
of sentiment. No pressure of thirst 


could induce the drunkard to part with 
a landscape which he had painted on 
one of his sober days, while Jacqueline 
carolled one of her rustic lays at his 


side. In the garret next to that in 
which Lantara passed his last days 
there lived an old opera-dancer, almost 
as drunk, and quite as desolate, as the 
painter. She saw him, one morning, 
erying over this landscape in question. 
“| wonder,” said she, “ that you do not 
sell that country-piece!” “Sell it!” 
cried Lantara, not too tipsy to be un- 
sentimental, “ Never! Never! I can 
hear Jacqueline’s voice in it, coming 
to me through the foliage.” 

He drank on till wine killed him. 
In his last illness he was carried to the 
“ Hdpital de la Charité.” A confessor 
stood by his bed-side, administering 
what consolation he could. “ Rejoice, 
my son,” said the priest, “ you are on 
the road to Paradise, where, as long as 
eternity lasts, you will behold the 
Almighty face to face.” “Face to 
face!” muttered the broken-down art- 
ist—and he did not mean it profanely, 
—“ face to face! and never in pro- 
file?”—and with this artistic query 
poor Lantara died, 

J. Doran. 





AN OLD TALE RETOLD AND RE-TAIL-ED, 
By a New VerstIon AND A New MorAt. 
“ Veterem Rane cecinére querelam.” 


Jam sibi conjugium poscens, Ranunculus exit, 
Nil reputans, Mater si prohibere velit. 

Cantat Io! Rolius, bis terque Antonius, Eia! 
“En Rolium Polium!” consonat omne nemus. 

“En Rolium Polium!” spinacia cum petasone ; 
“En Rolium Polium!” consonat omne nemus. 


Ecce! theatralis cireumdata tegula * fronti ; 
Egresso Sorex obvenit, itque comes. 
Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


Inde cito domine perventum est muris ad aulam ; 
Fit juvenum strepitus non levis ante fores. 
Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


“Es ne domi Mus? Es ne domi? exaudis ne vocantes ?” 
“ Ferte pedem domini; lanea pensa traho.” 
Cantat Io; Rolius, ete. 


“ Et dare jam cantum digneris, Rana, precamur ; 
Sit breve; jucundum, si breve, carmen erit.” 
Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


“ Me, rancum ut porcum, vexat pituita molesta ; 
Voci des veniam ; vox mihi tota perit.” 
Cantat Io! Rolius, etc. 


Hospitii carpunt dum munera letitieque, 
_ Felis, eum Cart-ulis hospes et hostis adest, 
Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


A Froggy would a wooing go, “Oh pray, Mr. Frog, will you give us a 
Heigho! says Roley : song ?”” 
A Froggy would a wooing go, Heigho! says Roley ; 
Whether his mother would let him or no, ‘Oh pray, Mr. Frog, will you give us a 
With a Roley Poley, song ? 
Gammon and Spinach, “Let the subject be something that’s not 
Heigho! says Antony Roley. very long.;’’ 
So off he set with his opera hat ; With a Roley Poley, etc. 
} ! . 
Badly, Hy hat, ‘*Oh no, Mistress Mouse,’’ replied the 
And on the way he met with a rat, 
With a Roley Poley, ete. 
They soon arrived at Mouse’s hall, 
Heigho! says Roley ; 
They soon arrived at Mouse’s hall, 
They gave a loud knock, and they gave a 
loud call, While they were in glee and a merry 
With a Roley Poley, etc. making, 
‘* Pray, Mistress Mouse, are you within?” Heigho! says Roley ; 
Heigho! says Roley ; While they were in glee and a merry 
* Pray, Mistress Mouse, are you within ?” making ; 
“ Oh yes, kind sirs, I’m sitting to spin;’? A Cat and her Kittens came tumbling in; 
With a Roley Poley, ete. With a Roley Poley, etc. 


Frog, 
Heigho! says Roley ; 
‘Oh no, Mistress Mouse,’’ replied the 
Frog ; 
‘*A cold has made me as hoarse as a hog ;”” 
With a Roley Poley, etc. 





* Tegula, Anglicé ‘‘ tile,’’ 
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Soricis, heu! felis caput occupat, hospes ad unguem ; 
Hospita mus, Cat-ulis hostia facta, cadit. 


Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


Pectore nimirum trepidans Ranunculus imo, 
Effugit injussus ; vix ait ille Vale. 


Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


At redeuntem exinde, et rivum transilientem, 
Heu! vorat obveniens, candidula ales anas. 


Cantat Io! Rolius, ete. 


Fatorum hic finis! Sorex, Ranunculus, atque, 
Tertia cum binis, Mus, periére simul. 

Cantat Io! Rolius, bis terque Antonius Eia! 
“En Rolium Polium!” consonat omne nemus. 

“En Rolium Polium!” Spinacia cum petasone ; 
“En Rolium Polium!” consonat omne nemus. 


The Cat she seized the Rat by the 

crown; 
Heigho! says Roley; 

The Cat she seized the Rat by the 
crown ; 

The Kittens they tumbled the little Mouse 
down ; 

With a Roley Poley, etc. 


This put Mr. Frog in a terrible fright ; 
Heigho! says Roley ; 
This put Mr. Frog in a terrible fright; 
So he staid not for leave, but he wished 
them good night ; 
With a Roley Poley, etc. 


As Froggy was crossing it over a brook, 
Heigho! says Roley; 
As Froggy was crossing it over a brook, 
A lily-white Duck came and gobbled him 
up, 
With a Roley Poley, etc. 


So here was an end of one, two, and three, 
Heigho! says Roley ; 
So here was an end of one, two, and three; 
The Mouse, and the Rat—and the little 
Froggee; 
With a Roley Poley, 
Gammon and Spinach, 
Heigho! says Antony Roley. 


Monitum, sive Cauda re-caudata, sive Cauda Caude. 
Ad mea decepti juvenes precepta venite. 


Hine moniti, juvenes, hoc primum discite amantes, 
Vos sciat an genetrix anxia abesse domo. 


* Mutadto nomine, de te, 


Fabula narratur.”’ 


Boexerexté. 





DR. PAULI’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Geschichte von England: Von Reinhold Pauli. 3 and4 Bande. Hamburg. 1853, 1855. 


THE services of Dr. Lappenberg 
to the Anglo-Saxon period of our his- 
tory are well appreciated in this coun- 


try as well as on the continent. The 
first volume of his History of England, 
originally published at Hamburg in 
1834, appeared in an English form 
under the able editorship of Mr. 
Thorpe, as “A History of England 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” with 
additions and corrections by the author 
and translator. His second volume 
appeared in 1837, and comprised the 
period of the four first Norman sove- 


reigns. The volumes, the title of which 
is placed at the head of this article, 
are a continuation ef Dr. Lappenberg’s 
work, and form part of a series of 
“Histories of the States of Europe,” 
published by Heinrich Perthes of Ham- 
burg, which, if the other portions are 
executed with as much ability as cha- 
racterise the four divisions which have 
appeared of the English history, will 
constitute a striking monument of the 
learning and diligence of the German 
historical school. 

The first of these volumes, taking 
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up the narrative at the point where 
Dr. Lappenberg left it, comprises the 
reigns of Henry IL., his two sons, and 
Henry ILI. Dr. Pauli’s second volume, 
the fourth of the entire series, includes 
a period of about the same length, and 
terminates with the end of the reign of 
Richard II. Each volume being a 
bulky octavo of some nine hundred 
pages, it will be perceived that an 
amount of space is devoted to the work, 
which, in a continuous history of a 
nation, is not often accorded to the 
treatment of so remote a_ period. 
When we add that the narrative is not 
only full but concise, and that the dis- 
cursive portion abounds in matter and 
is not diffuse in style, our readers will 
be prepared to conclude that these vo- 
lumes are deserving of some attention 
as a contribution to our historical lite- 
rature. 

It is no slight tribute to the unri- 
valled interest which attaches to Eng- 
lish history, that it attracts to its ser- 
vice the learning and genius of so many 
of the ablest writers of France and 
Germany. The most interesting and, 
perhaps, in spite of its partiality for the 
conquered nation, the most valuable 
account of the settlement of the Nor- 
man race in this country, and the most 
philosophical narrative of the earlier 

riod of that slowly accomplished 

evolution by which the Anglo-Saxon 
element reasserted its genius for self- 
government, we owe to the pens of 
Augustin Thierry and of Guizot. 

It is indeed to be expected that the 
one great nation of Europe which has 
achieved a practical solution of the 
most important problem of politics, the 
union of liberty and order, of the 
strongest national life with the fullest 
development of individual thought 
and action, should be a favourite sub- 
ject of study and reflection to all who 
look upon history as philosophy teach- 
ing by examples. ‘It is no less natural 
that the annals of a state exhibiting 
so vigorous a nationality, sustained 
through so many centuries of progress, 
and developing itself like a great poem 
with its varied episodes which multiply 
its interest without disturbing its unity, 
should fix the attention of the still 
larger class to whom the history of a 
great people has an intrinsic attraction 
independently of the political lessons 
whichit conveys. Weremember, in Eck- 
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ermann’s conversations with Goethe, 
the latter on one occasion points out 
English history as being peculiarly 
adapted for poetry, as having a healthi- 
ness and universality about it which 
he looked for in vain in the history of 
other countries. It has often, indeed, 
struck us as matter of surprise that, 
with the great exception of Shaks- 
pere, our English poets have availed 
themselves so little of the noble mate- 
rials of poetry which might be drawn 
from this abundant source. 

We have reason to rejoice thatthe 
task of continuing the work which 
the failure of Dr. Lappenberg’s eye- 
sight, as well as the patriotic devotion 
of his leisure to the task of editing the 
state monuments and legal antiquities 
of the city of Hamburg, compelled him 
to relinquish, has fallen into the hands 
of the author of these volumes. Dr. 
Reinhold Pauli is already favourably 
known as the historian of Alfred the 
Great. He brings to his task a long 
acquaintance with the country of which 
he has undertaken to be the historian, 
a familiar knowledge of the antiqua- 
rian and historical resources of our 
libraries and other depositaries of mo- 
numents and records, and an unwearied 
diligence in the collection of his mate- 
rials. In his Life of Alfred, whilst he 
showed himself an enthusiast for the 
glory of the great monarch of the Saxon 
wera, a careful discrimination of the 
value of his authorities, and a wise ap- 
preciation of the character of the age 
which he described, sufficiently marked 
him as a worthy disciple of that modern 
historical school to the formation of 
which Germany has contributed so 
much. Weare bound to add that the 
solid judgment and the critical power 
exhibited in the greater work surpass 
the very high expectations which his 
earlier publication was calculated to 
produce. 

Much has been said, of late years, 
about the proper qualifications of an 
historian, and the true method of writ- 
ing history. Our modern critics are 
unanimous in repudiating the so-called 
philosophical history of the last cen- 
tury. An easy narrative style, a false 
rhetorical brilliancy, and a capacity 
for common-place reflection, are no 
longer looked upon as the only essen~ 
tials of an historian. Some industry 
and research, and something more than 
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a second-hand acquaintance with ori- 
ginal authorities and monuments, are 
now generally recognised among the 
qualifications requisite for this species 
of writing. The tendency of the de- 
mands of the reading public of acentury 
since, both here and on the continent, 
was to establish an uniform standard for 
this as for every other species of composi- 
tion; and, widely as they differed in their 
capacity of rightly conceiving the spirit 
of the times of which they treat, and 
in the imagination, industry, and learn- 
ing which they brought to their re- 
spective subjects, Hume, Robertson, 
Gibbon—all the distinguished and 
popular historians of the last century— 
have, in their external characteristics, 
a strong family likeness. They meet 
upon the dead level of a false rhetoric 
and a barren philosophy. ‘They also 
agree in a tendency to judge historical 
events by a modern standard, and ina 
want of appreciation for what has been 
well called local colour, the picturesque 
and distinctive character of places, 
times, and nations. The extreme di- 


versity of style observable among our 


modern historians is, in our opinion, a 
sign of a healthy condition in this part 
of our literature. Pass in review for 
a moment some of the names of those 
writers, German, French, and English, 
who are best known among the modern 
school. Niebuhr, Grote, Thirlwall, 
Dr. Arnold, Guizot, Barante, Thierry, 
Carlyle, Macaulay,—what can be more 
different than the historical method, if 
it may be so termed, of these authors? 
Widely distinguished, however, in their 
manner, they agree in the thoroughly 
modern quality of a searching his- 
torical criticism, in a diligent acquaint- 
ance with their authorities, and in a 
conscientious effort to produce a pic- 
ture at once vivid and accurate of the 
times which they describe. 

The author of the present work is 
not what is called a brilliant writer. 
His characters are not summed up 
with the pointedness of an epigram. 
His judgments are not delivered in 
witty and polished antitheses. His style 
Appears to us to fall occasionally into 
the fault, from which few German prose 
writers escape, of being somewhat enm- 
brous and involved. But Dr. Pauli, 
if we are not mistaken, exhibits in a 
striking degree the most valuable qua- 
lities of an historian. He relates the 
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events in an unassuming manner, fresh 
from the original sources. The local 
colour and distinctive character of the 
time are the better appreciated by the 
reader, as he feels they are not exag- 
gerated or misplaced. The striking de- 
tails and naive peculiarities of the con- 
temporary authorities are employed, 
not so much to add to the picturesque- 
ness as to increase the trustworthiness 
and accuracy of the narrative. The 
comparative credit due to the various 
authorities is freely and judiciously 
weighed, and the statements of the 
text are uniformly supported by ample 
references to the original monuments. 
In this particular, the importance of 
which it is impossible to estimate too 
highly, we know of no historical work 
more satisfactory than the one before 
us. Asa trifling example of the sys- 
tematic and conscientious manner in 
which the duty of enabling his reader 
to verify the author’s statements is 
carried out, we may refer to the gene- 
alogical table of the family of Henry IT. 
and his immediate descendants, placed 
at the end of the third volume. A table 
containing twenty-five names, with the 
dates of their births, marriages, and 
deaths, is verified by no less than fifty- 
seven distinct references to authorities. 

Still more admirable is the calm 
spirit with which our author tra- 
verses the debated fields of history. 
The story of the struggle of the royal 
and ecclesiastical powers in the reign 
of the second Henry is told with a 
candour, completeness, and impar- 
tiality which we look for in vain in any 
previous history of England. The in- 
cidents of that eventful contest are 
detailed with an interesting and trust- 
worthy minuteness. No attempt is 
made to enhance the sanctity and de- 
votion of Becket, or to attribute his 
zeal and inflexibility to unworthy or 
vulgar motives. The events are for 
the most part allowed to explain them- 
selves, their deeper relations and mean- 
ing being modestly and judiciously in- 
dicated, and, without any assumption 
of philosophy upon the part of the 
author, the reader is placed in a posi- 
tion to form for himself a a? ml 
phical conclusion upon the facts. 

Not the least valuable portions of 
Dr. Pauli’s work are the Appendices 
at the end of each volume, containing 
a bibliographical and critical account 
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of the sources, both narrative and do- 
eumentenys for the history of the years 
comprised in the volume. These ac- 
counts are in themselves extremely in- 
teresting, and they materially increase 
the confidence which the reader feels 
in following the author’s guidance as 
to the facts deduced from so con- 
scientious an estimate of his autho- 
rities. In historical monuments, both 
in the form of rude history and of rolls, 
records, and letters, no country is 
richer than England; but those who 
have had the occasion, or have been 
prompted by curiosity, to trace any 
part of our history to its sources, will 


not be surprised at the complaint of 


our author of the want of a well-edited 
and trustworthy series of memoirs 
and chronicles. For what has been 
done in this way we are indebted, 
according to the genius of our country, 
to the voluntary exertions of societies, 
or to the ill-rewarded and too often 
ill-executed labours of individuals. 
This memoir is to be sought in one 
of the “lumber-houses” of Hearne, 
while its sequel is published in some 
recent volume of the Camden Society ; 
one chronicle, all important as an 
authority upon English History, is only 
to be found in a French or German 
series ; another, equaily important, has 
to be consulted in manuscript. “ The 
reparative studies for a history of the 
inglish Middle Age,” says Dr. Pauli, 
“are less ready to hand than in any 
other country of Europe which has 
played a part in that epoch. Who- 
ever engages in such a work has him- 
self to undertake a great part of this 
labour. ‘Thanks,” he adds, “to the 
publicity which prevails in England, 
this work is not an impossible one: 
where printed copies are wanting, the 
originals, whether state-property or in 
the possession of individuals, are easily 
accessible, and may be employed with 
the greatest freedom.” With how 
much zeal and industry, and with how 
true alove of his subject, our author 
has applied himself to the materials 
presented to him in such various shapes 
the present volumes most fully attest. 
Of the two forms in which original 
materials of history present themselves, 
the documentary portion has been well 
compared to the skeleton, the chro- 
nicles and memoirs to the muscles and 
integuments, of the animal frame. To 
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the former history owes its strength and 
consistency, to the latter its expression 
and picturesque outline. Neither ele- 
ment can be safely neglected, and it is 
only by the comparison of the two that 
individual facts can be adequately 
tested, and represented in their true 
relation. In different periods, how- 
ever, the relative importance of the 
two elements no longer remains the 
same; and our author observes the be- 
ginning of the 13th century as an 
epoch of transition from one species of 
authority to the other. “ While in the 
precedin co Panag the importance 
of the chroniclers still preponderates, 
from the reign of King John onward 
our history is principally to be col- 
lected from state documents. The era 
of Magna Charta is thoroughly docu- 
mentary.” 

The following estimate of the histo- 
rical value of the best known and most 
popular of the chroniclers of the Plan- 
tagenet period is interesting in itself, 
and may serve as an example of Dr. 
Pauli’s mode of treating this part of 
his subject. 


Les Chroniques de Sire Jean Froissart 
owe their wide reputation and great popu- 
larity to their brilliant subject, and to 
their compiler’s naive mode of narration, 
which finds so much pleasure in external 
objects. But, the more attractive the 
reading is, the more cautiously should 
this distinguished book be employed as 
a source for the political history of the 
time. We have no desire to diminish his 
glory, but must be permitted to make 
some observations upon Froissart’s state- 
ments in relation to England. It is 
known that the beginning of the chro- 
nicles, the years 1326—1348, proceed 
from Jean le Bel, a canon of St. Lam- 
bert, at Brussels, who in the year 1326 
had accompanied the count John of Hain- 
ault into England. Froissart, however, 
adds thereto in various ways: upon the 
battle of Crecy, for example, he has heard 
some particulars from the English, and 
from John of Hainault’s people (i. pp. 
282—336, ed. Buchan, Paris, 1840). Born 
at Valenciennes in the year 1335, Frois- 
sart was at the time of the battle of Poic- 
tiers nineteen years old: in 1361 he visited 
England for the first time, upon which 
occasion he presented that first division to 
the queen Philippa, who was one of the 
family of his hereditary princes. From 
this point only can he have begun the 
independent continuation. He appears 
never to have long resided as a clergyman 
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upon his benefices, but to have passed a 
great part of his life in journeys and visits 
to the courts of the various princes of the 
north and south of France. Thus he was 
present at the christening of Richard of 
Bordeaux, and was afterwards in England, 
shortly before Richard’s expedition to 
Ireland in the year 1399. Immediately 
after this he concludes his work. His 
whole delight is in splendour and show— 
in jousts and battles ; and in these matters 
he is incomparable as a painter of the 
manners of his time. But it is incredible 
how little he is capable of penetrating into 
the real substance of things, into the poli- 
tics of his day, or into the understanding 
of characters; how he fables of events 
which happen under his own eyes to per- 
sons with whom he was on intimate terms; 
and how easily he allows himself to be 
imposed upon by untruths which lay ready 
to his hand. The majority of his dates 
are false. The whole beautiful scene of 
Philippa’s presence at the battlc of Neville’s 
Cross was either invented or credulously 
adopted by him or his predecessor. 

The sequel swarms with similar untrust- 
worthy representations, generally painted 
in the finest colours, until, at last, in the 
year 1399, Henry of Lancaster is landed at 
Plymouth, and marches direct to London, 
where his reception is described with the 
minutest detail. Meantime it is inconceiv- 
able how any one who had seen almost all 
the persons engaged could write down such 
inventions; as, for example, about the 
events in England of the year 1387, and 
the departure of Richard II. Neverthe- 
less he remains indispensable in many 
points, especially for the second half of 
the reign of Edward I1I., about which so 
little is to be found. When will the French 
produce him in his own language, and not 
in modernised editions ? 


We have already mentioned the 
complaint which Dr. Pauli makes, in 
common with all other historical stu- 
dents, of the want of a satisfactory 


series of published monuments. He 
also has occasion to observe, we fear 
not without good reason, upon ab- 
sence, among Englishmen, of an en- 
lightened interest in the antiquities 
and history of their country. The 
following passage, which is extracted 
from the preface to the fourth volume, 
is not gratifying to our national 
vanity ; but it is interesting, as ex- 
hibiting the way in which the con- 
dition of our antiquarian and historical 
science and literature presents itself 
to a cultivated German mind, and how 
it connects itself in such a mind with 
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the social and political phenomena of 
of the time. 

In Germany there still prevails, thank 
God, an earnest scientific interest in every 
work which makes it its object to draw 
the buried treasure of the past to the light 
of day. Such a task meets with due con- 
sideration, and, when it deserves it, with 
correction, It is very different in England, 
especially where the history of their own 
country is concerned. There is an entire 
failure of scientific interest, at least for all 
the time preceding the Revolution. It 
cannot escape the attentive observer, how, 
in our days, the state vessel of England 
approaches, in her equipment, to a model, 
which cannot be called English, and 
scarcely European; how the old and 
valued institutions are included in a con- 
tinual change and decomposition, wherein 
continental ideas have gained an entry and 
influence. Englishmen appear scarcely 
conscious of what is happening around 
them, They no longer realise to them- 
selves in what soil the greatness and 
strength of their country are rooted; and 
in the bustle of the present they have 
lost sight of the historical framework of 
their society. Nothing more strikes the 
foreigner who would occupy himseli with 
English history than the great deficiency 
in preparative documentary labours, and 
the difficulty of meeting with books and 
men to serve as guides, especially in the 
untrodden region of legal antiquities. For 
practical reasons, the need of a codifica- 
tion of the municipal law has -been long 
most seriously felt, but the equal neces- 
sity of making the evidences of the past,— 
historical books as well as public monu- 
ments,—commonly accessible by means of 
large published collections and suitable 
commentaries (Zweckmiissige Bearbeitun- 
gen), and of reviving thereby and keeping 
awake in the nation the consciousness of 
its origin aud law, has not yet made its 
way to public recognition. 

It is, moreover, really melancholy to 
see how certain societies which are desig- 
nated as learned, historical, and antiqua- 
rian, busy themselves only as an amusement 
with the trifles of the past; how they and 
some authors whose occupation it is to dis- 
figure history into romance nourish in the 
public a dilettanteism, which only desires 
to know how our ancestors behaved in 
every-day life, how they eat and drank, 
instead of consulting the examples of the 
past for the legislation of the present, or 
being reminded, by the admirable bravery of 
the English troops at Inkerman, how the 
Black Prince and his little army at Poic- 
tiers gained against like odds a precisely 
similar victory. Hence it is by no means 
astonishing that, the desired reforms at 
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Oxford having at length introduced muni- 
cipal law into the system of instruction, 
no one knows how it is to be taught. 
Inasmuch as for want of a national insti- 
tute, of a great collection of monuments, 
and of similar undertakings, England has 
never attained an historical school, it is 
found difficult, especially for the highest 
educational bodies, to meet with suitable 
. instructors. 


Without entirely adopting the views 
thus expressed by our German author, 
we should find it diflicult to refute the 
charge of superficiality and dilettante- 
ism so strongly urged against the 
English archeologists and historians. 
It has been often our duty to animad- 
vert upon the class of authors, both 
male and female, whose occupation, 
according to Dr. Pauli’s expression, 
it is to disfigure history into romance : 
who call out the striking and pic- 
turesque incidents of the past, in order 
to exaggerate, distort, and misplace 
them ; whose aim it is, not to produce 
a truthful and instructive work, but to 
satisfy the popular demand for false 
sentiment and barren excitement. 
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We leave the Society of Antiquaries 
and our other learned bodies to excuse 
or to correct, as they may be able or 
disposed, the short-comings which a 
foreign eye has detected in their pro- 
ceedings. We will claim at least this 
merit, that we welcome with plea- 
sure a labourer in our historical field 
who brings with him more sterling 
qualities than most of our popular his- 
torians can boast, and such a labourer 
we recognise in Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 
Our object in the present notice is not 
to enter into a detailed account of his 
work, but to call the attention of 
English students to this valuable ad- 
dition to our historical literature, as 
important, for the early period to which 
it relates, as the work of our brilliant 
and popular essayist from the ewra of 
the Revolution. 

Mr. Thorpe has announced his inten- 
tion of continuing his translation of 
Lappenberg’s work. If it forms part 
of his plan to reproduce Dr. Pauli’s 
volumes in an English form, he will be 
rendering a very material service to 
our literature. 





LETTERS OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD TO HIS THIRD WIFE. 


THE third wife of Thomas Went- 
worth, the first and great Earl of Straf- 
ford, was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Godfrey Rodes, of Great Houghton, 
in Yorkshire, not far from Wentworth 


Woodhouse, the principal mansion of 


the Wentworths. This match was con- 
cluded privately, in Oct., 1632, and 
for some time kept a secret, for what 
reason has not been ascertained. 

His first and second wives, indeed, 
(vemarks Mr. Monckton Milnes,) had been 
daughters of Earls, and he had just de- 
clined an offer of a daughter of the Earl of 
Cork, made to him by her father ; but 
the family of the Rodes was ancient and 
honourable. The differences of political 
feeling, then running very high, offer a 
more probable reason. Sir Godfrey, 
though a moderate man, was decidedly 
parliamentarian in politics, and puritan in 
religion; and his son, Sir Edward, as- 
sumed a prominent position in the affairs 
of the time. * It is very con- 
ceivable, therefore, that an alliance be- 
tween the Earl of Strafford and a family 
whose opinions were so opposed to his 


own should have brought with it some 
domestic inconveniences, and that the pub- 
licity of the connection should have been 
avoided as much as possible. 

However this may have been, the 
lady — to have conducted her- 


self with all duty and humility towards 
her lord and master, and he gave in 
return all the affection of which his 
proud nature was capable. She re- 
tired into strict privacy after his un- 
timely death, which she survived for 
nearly fifty years, living with her only 
child, the lady Margaret, in the join- 
ture house of the Wentworths, at 
Hooton Roberts, near Rotherham. 
There she died in 1688, and was buried 
in the church. 

The Countess of Strafford was still 
living when Thoresby the antiquary, 
visiting her nephew his “cousin Rodes” 
at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, was 
gratified by receiving as an addition 
to his collection of autographs several 
letters of the great earl. These were 
subsequently dispersed at the sale of 
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Thoresby’s museum, and still fre- 
quently occur among the treasures of 
autograph collectors, both in this 
country and abroad. Some were com- 
municated to the editors of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, and are there pub- 
lished (edit. 1766). 

Two of the most remarkable were 
written by the earl in the Tower of 
London, whilst his trial was pending, 
and when he was buoyed up with the 
hope of triumphing over the attacks of 
his enemies. One of these was entirely 
engraved in fac-simile by Thane. 

Some few letters have remained at 
Houghton, and have recently made 
their appearance, for the first time. 
We owe this interesting addition to 
our historical stores to a new printing- 
club, called the Philobiblon Society, 
established for objects partly biblio- 
graphical, and partly historical; to 
the first volume of whose miscellanies 
they have been communicated by Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P. In his words, 
“they are charming specimens of the 
familiar communications of the period, 
and they exhibit a gaiety of heart and 
habitual friendliness of disposition, 
that pleasantly modify the gloomy fea- 
tures of Wentworth’s historic por- 
traiture.” 

The earliest is a letter dated Castle 
Jordan, (on the river Boyne, in the co. 
Meath,) this 18th of Jan. 1635; and 


gives an account of the marriage of 


Lord Wentworth’s brother with mis- 
tress Ruisshee ; this we leave in the 
care of the Philobiblonists. 


The rest are of two series; the former * 


written during Wentworth’s visit to 
England in 1636, and the latter during 
a tour or progress which he made in 
Ireland in the following year. 
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It was in consequence of the death 
of his principal steward in Yorkshire, 
that the Lord Deputy obtained leave 
to visit England in 1636. He arrived 
in London in June, and presently at- 
tended a full council before the King 
at Hampton Court, where he rendered 
an account of the administration of 
his government.* The following was 
his first letter to his wife :— 

Sweet Hartte,—Itt will not amisse be 
unto you to heare of my well being thus 
farre onwards. I cam hether in good 
healthe, w'" all our company ; have been 
very well looked upon both by the King, 
Queen, and all the Courtt; [and] am 
hasting on towards a dispatche of my 
business, that soe I may be the sooner 
backe w'" you, Lett Will, Nan, and Ar- 
bella} excuse me, for in good faithe I am 
so infinitely pestered with company, that 
I have not time to write unto them; but 
God Almighty blesse them, and send you 
all healthe: so prayes your most loving 
husband, WENTWORTH. 

This 16th of June, London, 1636. 

Ther died this wecke of the plague 
fourscore, being foure more then died the 
weeke before. 

From an endorsement it appears that 
eighteen days elapsed before this letter 
reached the hands of Lady Wentworth; 
and the next, which is dated on the 
29th June, she did not receive until 
the 3d of August.{ This is a long epistle, 
and full of news. The writer com- 
mences by refusing his wife permission 
to come to him, as “these scrambling 
jurneyes neither had been, or will be, 
fit for women;” but telling her, “You 
may be sure [ shall hasten back to 
Dublin all I may.” Afterwards, in 
answer to the last letter she had sent 
him, he promises, “ My picture in great 
you shall have, and one in Jittle if 





* See Letter to Sir Christ. Wandesford, in the Strafforde Letters, fol. 1739, ii. 16. 

+ The Earl’s children by his second wife Lady Arabella Holles, daughter of John 
Earl of Ciare. Wiiliam was afterwards the second Earl of Strafford. Anne became 
in 1654 the wife of Edward Watson, second Lord Rockingham; and from her de- 
scended the Earls and Marquesses of Rockingham. Arabella was married to Justin 
Macarty, son of Donogh Earl of Clancarty. (Hunter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 90.) 
Their portraits, at full length, were painted by Vandyck, in 1639 (the picture is now at 
Wentworth-house, in the gallery of Earl Fitzwilliam), and engraved by Vertue in 
1739 ; the engraving is placed in the Strafford Correspondence, in illustration of a 
very interesting letter of their father respecting them, of the same date as the picture. 

t Two intermediate letters which the Earl had written to his wife are lost. 

§ For his “picture in great’? Wentworth probably intended to employ Vandyck. 
At Wentworth House there are three portraits of him by that master: 1. in armour, 
with a dog; 2. another in armour, three quarters; 3. seated with his secretary Sir 
Peter Mainwaring [not Sir John, as Dr, Waagen has the name,] which is engraved by 
Vertue as a frontispiece to the Strafford Letters. (See Waagen’s Art Treasures in 
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can possibly procure it, but Mr. Haw- 
shins* hath soe much worke as I feare 
he will not have time to spare. I have 
promised one to an other uniform on 
this side,f and have courted the gen- 
tleman, and yet cannot get his promise 
for that: however, if possibly I can, 
you shall have one.” 

He afterwards tells her that a match 
was concluded between Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Dillon and his sister; and 
next, that “It is like allsoe to be a 
matche (howbeit not upon soe good an 
agreement) betwixt S* Piers Crosbye 
and myself in the Starre-chamber, if I 
could but know where to have him, to 
serve him with a subpeena, but [ trust 
before itt be long wee shall meet, and 
at after (sic) agree like dogs and catts.” 

The story of Sir Piers Crosbie has 
been lately related in this Magazine.} 
The passage before us corresponds with 
the extreme confidence and contempt 
with which Wentworth at this time 
pursued his resentment towards that 
political adversary. With equal com- 
placency he speaks of the countenance 
he had received from the King: “It is 


more than likely, for it is soe in very 
deed, that his Majesty is pleased to 
use me passing gratiously, soe as in 
that relation, w*" is the principall, I 
stande in as good a condition as I can 
desire myself. The Custome businesse 


is settled.” Afterwards, among some 
continental news, he says, “My Lord 
of Arundell is at Ratisbone; hath not 
yet spoken with the Emperour; hath 

ad a most miserable and hudgly ex- 
pensive jorney; and as for me I dine 
this very day with his Ladye at Barque 
Hall,§ and her La’? to boote tells me I 
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am a passing wise man, w“" is enough 
for me. But what’s all this to you 
wenches? what's all this to you? Shew 
it then to the M' of the Roules his L», | 
and see what he can make of it: which 
saves me the laboure of writing it over 
twice.” 

When he left London, the Lord De- 
puty, on his way to Yorkshire, had an 
audience of the King, (who was then on 
his progress, at Rufford Abbey, in 
Nottinghamshire,) apparently on the 
6th or 7th of haga out on the 17th 
he wrote to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury from Gawthorp, in Yorkshire,** 
having “ gotten hither to a poor house 
I have, having been this last week al- 
most feasted to death at York.” On the 
23d he addressed the King,ff from his 
house at Wentworth Woodhouse; and 
on the 26th he again wrote to arch- 
hishop Laud from that place. 

It was not, however, until the 27th 
that he found time to tell his wife that 
he was at Wentworth, “whither now I 
am cum in healthe, I humbly praise 
God, and to the abode of my fathers,” 
for the first time since his last mar- 
riage. His business there “is much 
and intricate,” and it was impeded by 
having left certain books of accompt 
behind him in Dublin, which he desires 
may be forwarded to him. He antici- 
pates that he may be detained a month, 
after which he hoped to be on his way 
back towards Ireland. “ Here (he adds) 
is the hudgest abundance of fruite I 
ever saw, and venison in abundance: we 
keepe excellent cheer, and have passing 
good wine, and that finds Southworth, 
faithe! he banges it soundly !” 

The whole of the next month passes 


Great Britain, 1854, iii. 338, 339, 341.) There is another picture by Vandyck at Pet- 
worth, answering to No. 2, (Ibid. p. 34) from whence the engraving in Lodge’s 
Portraits was derived. At Blenheim is a copy of the portrait with Sir Philip Main- 
waring, whom Dr. Waagen there (iii. 180) misnames Sir Thomas. 

* Doubtless John Hoskins, the master of the more celebrated Samuel Cooper. 
Miniatures lie concealed unknown, but it is more than probable that one of the Earl 
of Strafford painted by Hoskins is in existence—perhaps in the large collection pos- 
sessed by her Majesty. 

+ This apparently means, ‘I have promised a similar picture to another person on 
this side the water.’’ Was this to the King? or the Countess of Carlisle ? 

t Vol. XLII. pp. 323, 427, 563. 

§ No doubt Tart Hall, in Pimlico, where the Arundelian collection was formed. See 
many notices of it in Cunningham’s Handbook of London, but this is earlier than any 
of them, for they begin with the erection of the house—“ the new part at least”—two 
years later, in 1638. 

|| Sir Christopher Wandesford was then Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 

4] See Strafforde Letters, vol. ii, pp. 24, 25. 

** Thid, p, 26. +t Ibid. p. 27. 
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over without the Lord Deputy writing 
again to his wife—or else his letters 
are not preserved. During that time 
his published letters show that he grew 
less easy with regard to his political 
— He had written both to the 

<ing and archbishop Laud (on the 
dates already mentioned), expressing 
his hope that he might return to Ire- 
land with some mark of the royal favour 
set upon him,—* such a mark of your 
favour” (he represents to the King) 
“as will silence these spirits "—his ca- 
lumniators in Ireland, “and set me 


right again as well in the opinion of 


others as for your own service.” The 
object of his wishes, it is supposed, was 
the dignity of an Earl, which was not 
conferred upon him for more than 
three years after. ‘‘ His Majesty’s an- 
swer was, (Laud tells him,) that he 
would do that which should strengthen 
you enough against any practising 
here.” This was written on the 31st 


August ; but when the King himself 


wrote on the 3d of September, it was 
in objurgatory terms, blaming the 
Lord Deputy’s distrust, desiring him 
to believe that “the marks of my fa- 
vours that stop malicious tongues are 
neither places nor titles, but the little 
welcome I give to accusers, and the 
willing ear I give to my servants :” 
concluding with “a rule that may serve 
for a statesman, a courtier, or a lover,— 
Never make a defence or apology be- 
fore you are accused.” 

The King did not, however, abso- 
lutely refuse Wentworth’s solicitation 
to be allowed another audience before 
his departure to his seat of govern- 
ment. “ Certainly,” says his Majesty, 
“T should be much to blame not to 
almit so good a servant as you are to 
speak to me:” and the Lord Deputy 
replies, “The dark setting of a storm 
was not with the least apprehension 
that your Majesty’s gracious and chear- 
ful [i. e. encouraging] favours were 
either lessened or Tanguishing towards 
me; but had relation merely to some 
near your Majesty, who publicly pro- 
fess my ruin,” and therefore he an- 
nounces his intention of again seeking 
his Majesty’s presence and counten- 
ance. This was on the 10th Septem- 
ber; and on the 16th he writes again 


* Alluding probably to the equinoctial gales. 
Thi 


+ Letters, ii, 38, 
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to Secretary Coke, still from Went- 
worth Woodhouse. After that, he went 
southwards, but on what day does not 
wee. It is remarkable that, during 
all this time, he appears to have kept 
not only his public business, but his 
personal anxieties, entirely concealed 
from his wife. It is the 3rd of Octo- 
ber before we find him addressing her 
again, when, writing probably from 
London (though that is not stated), he 
tells her— 

This day seaven-night I beginn my jur- 
ney: but, to you in your eare, I am com- 
maunded by the K[ing] to wate upon him 
at Newmarkett by the way, w*" will keep 
me longar by a weeke from you than I 
intended, and soe you are like to have 
your desire, all the riggs* be past I trust 
before I putt to sea. I assure myself of 
a harty wellcum from you, and soe may 
you be most confident I shall be passing 
gladde to see you. Your loving husbande, 

WENTWORTH. 

Another month is gone, and. he 
writes from the King’s palace at None- 
such, in Surrey :— 

Sweet Hartte,—My letter may be now 
well of as many lines as the days will be 
before I be by God’s helpe onwards on 
my way to Dublin, and yet not trouble 
you much in the reading neither, for I 
must tell you itt is that alyeady: besides, 
I have not any more to say for the pre- 
sentt than that I doe very much desire 
now to be with you and att rest againe, 
w" T cannot say I have been since I was 
on my jurney thence. Soe then I pray 
you remember me to all the children, to 
whom I have noe time to write, and soe 
I rest y" loving husband, 

WENTWORTH. 

Nonesutch, this third of Novemb. 1636, 

After this we find Lord Wentworth 
at Windsor on .the 7th of November, 
from whence he wrote to the Queen 
of Bohemia.f On the 19th he had 
reached the city of Chester, and whilst 
there he wrote to Charles Elector 
Palatine.{ Soon after that he would 
cross over to Ireland, and at length 
be enabled to make less curt commu- 
nications to his loving wife, whose 
patience must have been sorely tried 
during this long absence, which had 
been unexpectedly prolonged to the 
extent of five months. 

It was in August of the following 


id. 
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year that another separation took 
a, which occasioned the remaining 
etters. These are written in a more 
communicative and familiar vein, and 
show that the Lord Deputy, during 
the progress which he was then making 
in the south of Ireland, derived some 
exhilaration from the pleasures of 
travel, and the courtesies and _hospi- 
talities which he received. ‘The first 
is from the town of Clonmell :— 


Sweet Hartte,—Wee are thus farre got- 
ten in health, God be praysed thereon, the 
best cuntry indeed I have seen since my 
cumming into Ireland. Yet am I not soe 
much taken with it as that I could not 
be content allready to be with you att 
Dublin. For Will * his cumming to Corke, 
I leave it to yourself; but in my opinion 
it would be over troublesum and toylsum 
a jurney for him: soe as I rather wishe 
he might meet us at the Naas. Commend 
me to Nan and Arbella; tell them I wishe 
them sum of the good plums wee meet 
with here, and sum of the partridge wee 
kill in abundance w'" our haulkes every 
day; and soe I will bidd you good night, 
after that I have told you that I am very 
perfectly your truly loving husband, 

WENTWORTH. 

Clonmel, this 13 of August, 1637. 


The next, also written from Clon- 
mell,} gives a lively account of the 
ladies whom the Lord Deputy had met 
at the Earl of Ormonde’s at Carrick :-— 


Sweet Hartte, — Wee have dispatched 
all our businesse very happely; and, after 
a noble entertainment wee had from my 
Lo. of Ormond att Caricke, are this morn- 
ing going towards Limmericke. I had 
the grace to remember your service to my 
lady of Ormonde; t but, in trothe, had 
not the memory or my witts about me soe 


* His eldest son. 
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farre as to remember it to the rest, for 
w** T humbley begg your pardon, for all- 
beit the first is more than I had in chardge 
from you, yet, out of good congruitye and 
implicite complacencye to what I might 
judge to be your will, I ought to have 
dun the one as well as the other; yet, to 
obtaine your remission, I must tell you 
sum newes fitt and reasonable for Ladyes. 
My Lady of Ormond ¢ is not soe inclined 
to be fat as we thought shee was at Dublin. 
My lady MacCarthy,§ to my eye, improves 
not in her beauty. My lady sister to 
Castlehaven,|| if shee be not the hand- 
sommest of the company, her Lay‘? is 
much mistaken: yet be it spoken to you 
in private, without prophanation never- 
thelesse to her bewty, my Lord of Or- 
mond’s younger sister § seems to me much 
the hansommer, only if I were of her 
counsell I should desire her to be waire 
least she grew fatt to soon. My Lady 
Thurles ** hath the mine of a lady of witt 
and spiritt. Soe you have all I am to 
trouble you w"", soe as you have noe more 
to doe but to give my litle +t the reading. 
Your very loving husband, 
WENTWORTH. 

I beseeche you pardon me, for in truthe 
I was so blockishe and amased in good 
company, as I am able to give you noe 
relation of what they were [wore ?] or how 
they were dressed. 

Clonmell, this friday, 1637. 


The next letter is from Kilkenny :— 

Sweet Harte,—Thus far we are got for- 
wards from you, or rather backwards to- 
wards you, for now the further we goe the 
nearer wee are our returne. I have not 
seen any thing so noble since my cum- 
ming into this kingdome as is this place, 
and a very fine sweet country all along. 
Here the toune hath entertained us with 
the force of Oratory and the furye of 
Poetry, and rather taught me what I 


tT On the 15th August the Lord Deputy wrote from Clonmell to Secretary Coke. 


Letters, ii. 93. 


t¢ Lady Elizabeth Preston, only child and heir of Richard Earl of Desmond, by 


Lady Elizabeth Butler, daughter and heir of the 10th Earl of Ormonde. 


She was 


married to the 12th Earl of Ormonde (afterwards the first Duke) in 1629, and died in 
1684, in her 69th year; therefore was at the date of this letter 22. 

§ The Earl of Ormonde’s sister Ellen, married to Donogh Earl of Clancarty. She 
died in 1682, aged seventy; therefore was now 25. 

|| The lady Frances Touchet, youngest daughter of Mervin Earl of Castlehaven, 
and wife of Richard Butler, esq. of Kilcash, the Earl of Ormonde’s youngest brother. 

| Elizabeth, married first to James Purcell, titular Baron of Loughmoe, and after- 
wards to Colonel John FitzPatrick, of Castletown; she died in 1675. 

** The Earl of Ormonde’s mother, widow of Thomas lord Thurles, who was drowned 


s. p. in 1619. 


She was an English lady, the daughter of Sir John Pointz, of Acton, 


co. Glouc.; and died in 1673, in her 86th year, having survived her first husband 
fifty-four years, and re-married George Matthew, esq. 
tt Misprinted (as we presume) title in the Philobiblon copy. 
3 
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should be than told me what I am.* And 
yet for all this I finde not myself the 
prouder, nor out of love soe with my 
oune, but that I desire to be backe to see 
my house at the Naas, and after as fast as 
I can to Dublin, when I shall begin againe, 
and soe to the end constantly goe on in 
the resolution of my being, 
Your very loving husband, 
WENTWORTH. 

Kilkenny, this 16th of August, 1637. 

Again, he writes in the highest spi- 
rits from Castlelaughe, which, if we 
mistake not, must be the same with 
Catherlough, now Carlow :— 

Sweet Hartte,—Thorow foule weather 
and wayes wee draw nearer you, and this 
day are for Cork, where I purpose, if the 
weather serve, to stay till Satterday cum 
seven night; then to the Naas, where 
having stayed a few days to order my 
business, then I am, God willing, for 
Dublin. Wee are all in good healthe; 
only left James drunke at Kilkenny, and 
have here Captaine Southworth w'" only 
halfe a crowne in his purse, w*" makes 
him something grave, and that the more 
that, unlesse it fall to my share, I finde 
not one man in the company will lend him 
acrown. If this weeke have been as foule 
with you as with us, I am persuaded you 
will be soundly weary of y" Conaght 
jurney, and then you will see I am good 
in the perspectives as well as in the prog- 
nosticks ; for, according to my confidence, 
against all other men’s opinions, St Tho. 
Wainman, wee heare, recovers. Little 
have I more to say, but that w*, indeed, 
is a very great deale, so with that in full 
truth and purpose I am to continue all- 
ways Your loving husband, 

WENTWORTH. 

Castlelaughe, this friday morning. 

On the Lord Deputy’s arrival at 
Naas, Lady Wentworth had expressed 
a wish to join him, but he put her off 
with a multitude of excuses in the fol- 
lowing epistle, which is the last of the 
present casket :— 

Sweet Hartte,—I shall desire you not 
to come heither at this time, for being 
wrangling and busye w'" my workemen I 
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am extreame ill woman’s company; but 
when the house is ready to receave you I 
shall in noe plase see you more gladly. 
Besides, thos hoyting journeys backward 
and forwarde of all things I love not: 
they are good for nothing but to disorder 
companyes and spoile horses, and there- 
fore I praye you let us have as few of 
them as may be. My businesse here dis- 
patched, I will cum with all speed to you, 
nor shall you need to meet me on the way, 
being to cum in to towne w'" much com- 
pany, and the sword before me; in w*" 
case you will finde the deputie’s wife never 
cam, nor indeed decently can in her coche 
without being sooner or later then were 
fitt. Iam gladde Nant is soe well, and 
conditionally that I may have the happi- 
nesse to find you both soe, I will dispense 
wh your meeting of me noe sooner then 
in the Presence chamber, wher, as in all 
other roomes, you shall undoubtedly finde 
me 
Your loving husband, 
WENTWORTH. 

Naas, this 12 of September, 1637. 


Pray you remember my service to my 
sister Dillon,t and by your next let me 
heare how she doth. 


In a letter dated the 18th Sept. 
Archbishop Laud thus alluded to some 
particulars the Lord Deputy had given 
him of this journey :— 


I am glad you find so much good ground 
in Ireland, as this progress of yours hath 
shewed you lying together. And ‘tis great 
pity that there should be a constant hand 
of forbearance carried over there, to invite 
the English over, that they may settle 
there. .... And I am heartily glad to 
hear from you with what demonstration 
of love and respect that people have enter- 
tained you as you pass; and you have all 
the reason in the world to hold their affec- 
tions to you, so long as you may do it 
without impeachment of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, as I will still hope you may. 


We have now to add some few par- 
ticulars of Strafford’s building at Naas, 
and so to conclude. Being aware that 
his enemies took exception to his 





* The Red Book of the corporation of Kilkenny, which probably contained an ac- 
count of the Lord Deputy’s reception, is now lost, as we are kindly informed by the 
Rev. James Graves; but in Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, edit. 1804, at p. 464, is 
given (from Laffan’s MSS.) the speech made to the Lord Deputy by the mayor of 
Kilkenny,—a very florid specimen of the Irish eloquence of the seventeenth century, 


and one well calculated to raise a smile on the face of its object. 
1636, but that is doubtless a mistake for 1637. 


“ furye of poetry.”’ 
+ His daughter. 


The date given is 
It is unaccompanied by any versified 


+ Mrs. Dillon had written her brother a letter, dated ‘‘ St. George’s Lane, Sept. 7 ’’ 
(printed in the Strafford Letters, ii, 104), which he had not yet received. 
21 
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expenses in architecture, he thus, in 
1637, excused himself to his friend 
archbishop Laud :— 


Next they say I build up to the sky. I 
acknowledge that, were myself only con- 
sidered in what I build, it were not only 
to excess, but even to folly, having already 
houses moderate for my condition in York- 
shire; but his Majesty will justify me, 
that at my last being in England, I ac- 
quainted him with a purpose I had to 
build him a house at the Naas, it being 
uncomely his Majesty should not have one 
here of his own, capable to lodge him with 
moderate conveniency (which in truth as 
yet he hath not), in case he might be 
pleased sometimes hereafter to look upon 
this kingdom ; and that it was necessary, 
in a manner, for the dignity of this place, 
and the health of his Deputy and family, 
that there should be one removing-house 
of fresh air, for want whereof I assure 
your lordship I have feit no small incon- 
venience since my coming hither; that 
when it was built, if liked by his Majesty, 
it should be his, paying me as it cost; if 
disliked, a suo damno I was content to 
keep it, and smart for my folly. His 
Majesty seemed to be pleased withall ; 
whereupon I proceeded, and have in a 
manner finished it, and so contrived it for 
the rooms of state and other accommoda- 
tions which I have observed in his Ma- 
jesty’s houses, as I had been indeed stark 
mad ever to have cast it so for a private 
family. 

Another frame of wood I have given 
order to set up in a park * I have in the 
county of Wicklow; and, gnash the tooth 
of these gallants never so hard, I will, by 
God’s leave, go on with it, that so I may 
have a place to take my recreation for a 
month or two in a year, were it for no 
other reason than to displease them, by 
keeping myself, if so please God, a little 
longer in health. 


Letters of the Earl of Strafford to his Third Wife. (March. 


Yet, lest these magnificent structures 
might be thought those of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the plain truth is, that at the Naas with 
the most may stand in six thousand pounds; 
that in the Park at twelve hundred ; faith, 
at worst, methinks they should not judge 
it very much for a person of my great 
hazienda to cast away twelve hundred 
pounds upon his own fancy ; and yet, to 
profess a truth to your Grace, but that I 
did consider his Majesty might judge it 
hereafter for his service to visit this king- 
dom; in that case foresaw no part able to 
give him the pleasure of his summer hunt- 
ing like that park and country adjacent ; 
and lastly, that then at least I would pro- 
vide a lodge, that might house him dry 
from the injuries of the weather, I protest 
there had not been one timber of it fast- 
ened to another. In the meantime my 
confidence is my comfort, that if I be 
made so happy as to see his Majesty on 
this side, he will give me thanks for them 
both, and then I am at the height of my 
ambition ; and these my wellwishers fairly 
hounded upon the very place to accuse 
me, if anything they have to say unto me.” 


Though the house at Naas was con- 
sidered by the Lord Deputy in 1637 
to be “in a manner finished,” yet it 
appears that it was never completed 
to be fit for occupation. This royal 
palace in petto is now known by the 
not very euphonous name of Jiggins- 
town. “ About a mile from the town 
of Naas on the Limerick road is Jig- 
ginstown, a spacious brick mansion, 
commenced by the unfortunate Earl of 
Strafford, but never finished; the walls 
of which and the vaulted cellars, from 
the excellent quality of the bricks and 
cement, are still in a very perfect 
state.” (Lewis's Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ireland.) 


* This was at Fairwood Park, about twelve miles from Dublin. Wentworth, writing 


from thence, on the 10th August, 1639, to the countess dowager of Clare, the mother 
of his second wife, tells her that his eldest son (her grandson) was sitting at his elbow, 
and he was then “in the best sort accommodating this place for him; which in the 
kind I take to be the noblest one of them in the king’s dominions, and where a grass- 


time may be passed, with most pleasure of that kind.’’ He adds, ‘‘ I will build him a 
good house, and by God’s help leave him, I think, near three thousand pounds a year, 
and wood on the ground as much, I dare say, if near London, as would yield fifty thousand 
pounds, besides a house within twelve miles of Dublin, the best in Ireland, and land 
to it which, I hope, will be two thousand pounds a year.’’ Though we do not find the 
name of Fairwood in modern topographical books, we presume we may safely identify 
this beautiful park with the domain of Powerscourt, where royalty was at length enter- 
tained in the person of George the Fourth in 1821. 








THE TALE OF TELEPHRON. 


How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags, 


What is’t you do? 
A deed without a name. 


THIS enlightened age in which we 
live, accepting with awe-struck admi- 
ration table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
and all the wonders of Mesmer, yet, 
with a somewhat capricious discrimi- 
nation, rejects the sorcery and witch- 
craft of p sew te and medieval times. 
So far, indeed, as magical acts can be 
. explained on philosophical princi- 
ples,” and “referred to mysterious in- 
fluences that are latent in our nature,” 
they are subjects of respectful investi- 
gation ; but as for our ancestors’ belief 
im extraordinary gifts derived from 
compacts with the powers below, we 
believe it now finds its last refuge in 
the love-distracted minds of the cook 
and the housemaid. Still, though faith 
in these and similar figments is ex- 
tinct, there yet lurks in every breast 
what, for want of a better term, we 
may call a quasi faith, which serves 
the purposes of the romance writer 
almost as well as a real one. We all 
know that, by the exercise of a little 
prudence and common sense, the heir 
of Ravenswood and his affianced bride 
might have averted the fate that 
loomed over them, and stultified spec- 
tres and prophecies; but for a season 
we ignore this prosaic truth, and trace, 
with ever-new attention, the steps of 
that ill-starred couple to what we are 
willing to admit is an inevitable doom. 
This inconsistency Dr. Johnson has 
attempted to explain with that dog- 
matism of antithesis that was his wont. 
Speaking of a belief in apparitions, he 
says, “ Tease who deny it with their 
tongues confess it by their fears.” This 
argument, such as it is, holds of course 
equally of dreams, omens, and periapts, 
and the whole noxious train; but, pace 
tanti viri, we call it anything but a fair 
one: it may be conceded, that when 
body and mind are wedkened and 
shaken by either sickness or watching, 
any casual sight or sound will awaken 
superstitious terrors to which, in hap- 
= moments, the mind rises superior. 

n such cases as these a momentary 
impression is made upon the nerves, or 


even, perhaps, upon the imagination ; 
but it cannot be contended that the 
understanding is convinced. ‘The true 
opinion of a man, on any subject, is 
that which he entertains when in his 
best state both of body and mind, when 
the former is least enervated by dis- 
ease, and the latter least clouded by 
the delusions of passion. A benevo- 
lent man does not cease to be so be- 
cause, in a moment of dejection, he 
despairs of humanity ; nor does a fond 
husband at once become a jealous mon- 
ster (though too .- to be termed so), 
because, in doubtful circumstances, a 
suspicion flash across his harassed mind 
derogatory to his spouse’s honour. In 
the same way a disbeliever in ghosts 
need not shrink from asserting his dis- 
belief, because an owl rustling in the 
chimney, or a chance-combination of 
drapery, may, at some unlucky moment, 
have chased the native colour from his 
cheeks. 

On the whole, we conclude that, 
rather than — the explanation of 
the wise man of Bolt-court, we would 
leave the puzzling topic without any 
explanation at all. But, if an expla- 
nation be insisted on, that we offer is 
this: the present time is well enough, 
and perhaps two centuries hence will 
be looked back to as a golden age; 
still we who live in it cannot help at odd 
moments getting a little tired of its 
railroads and its telegraphs, its income- 
tax and potichomamie, its “ crowner’s 
quests” and Times newspaper. The 
monotony of our daily tcbone (what- 
ever it may be), with its trivial details, 
utterly unsuited to the exalted genius 
with which so many of us are endowed, 
worries, teases, and bores us; in our 
hours of relaxation, then, we seek an 
ideal world, as far removed as possible 
from that in which we live, and would 
gladly, if we could, pass the flaming 

ounds of space: thus it is that what 
is incredible, at once gains our atten- 
tion ; what is utterly impossible, our 
admiration and applause. In how 
many forms this feeling is now dis- 
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playing itself, we have no space to in- 
quire, and the reader can without diffi- 
culty think of instances for himself. 
But, whatever may be the cause, the 
fact is beyond question, that ghosts, 
goblins, and demons now find favour 
with the public little less than in the 
times of unhesitating faith; and this 
must be our apology for raking up 
from that now almost forgotten reper- 
tory of this sort of lore—the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius—a specimen of the 
kind. This book, delightful as it is in 
its narrative and its episodes, is written 


in language which for impurity of 


diction and affectation of expression 
is perhaps the most execrable which 
ever issued from the pen of man, and 
hence the unmerited neglect which has 
now succeeded to the world-wide cir- 
culation this tale once enjoyed. In 
the extract we make, we assume to 
ourselves a licence without limit in 
omitting, contracting, and expanding ; 
our theory being that fidelity to an 


original is indeed of little value, if the 

result of observing it be that original 

and copy remain equally unknown. 
The tale we proceed to extract is 


introduced in the main narrative in 


the following manner :—The hero of 


the work, a young gentleman of Coriuth, 
by name Lucius, is on a visit at Hypata, 
in Thessaly, and is dining at the table 
of a lady of rank, named Byrrhzna, 
around which are autiiel all the 
rank and fashion of the place. The 
more substantial part of the entertain- 
ment being ended, and drinking “ set 
serious in,” the lady of the house, as 
politeness requires, attempts to engage 
the young stranger in conversation, 
and, enumerating the divers points on 
which the good people of Hypata 
pride themselves, concludes by ask- 
ing what he thinks of their poor town. 
The guest makes a suitable reply—he 
has never enjoyed himself so much in 
his life as during his stay in their most 
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delightful of cities; one point, indeed, 
he is uneasy about, the terrible tales 
he has heard of their witches, who, he 
is told, go so far as even to carry off 
dead men’s limbs from the funeral 
piles. We may, in passing, remark 
that, so far from this statement being 
literally true, there is nothing the 
young rogue has such a hankering 
after as an encounter with some of 
these same wise women he affects so 
much to dread. The scene which now 
ensues shows that among the divers 
merits to which the good town of 
Hypata could lay claim good breeding 
had no place.” 

No sooner is the word “ witches” 
out of Lucius’s mouth, than a guest 
significantly remarks, that some of the 
company have good reason to know that 
the hags of Thessaly, so far from content- 
ing themselves with attacking the dead, 
do not even spare the living. This 
sally is greeted with a general burst 
of laughter, and all eyes are concen- 
trated on a young gentleman who sits 
somewhat aloof as if shrinking from 
remark. ‘The object of this rudeness 
at once rises from his seat, and, mut- 
tering indignantly, turns to leave the 
apartment. “Nay, my dear Telephron,” 
interposes the lady of the house, “ do 
not leave us, I implore you; but, with 
your customary amiability, tell us your 
sad story, as I know my young friend 
Lucius will be much pleased to hear 
it.” The injured person replies with 
a compliment to the lady’s urbanity, 
contrasting it with the ill-breeding of 
her guests, but he is not diverted from 
his purpose of retiring. Finding simple 
entreaty of no avail, the lady next has 
recourse to adjuration, “ unless he 
wishes her to expire he must stay,” 
and now of course the young gentle- 
man has no choice but to give way. 
His ill-humour shaken off, he joins in 
the mirth that has arisen at his expense, 
and, beiug apparently a wag, prepares 





* However many subjects of pride fall to the share of honest Britons, they cer- 
tainly do not, compared with other modern nations, shine in the article of manners : 
we think even Lord Grey, when in office, if solicited a favour by a lady of rank, whose 
charms of person, once celebrated, were now a little on the wane, would scarcely reply, 
“You forget, madam, you have arrived at a time of life when the solicitations of your 


sex have little influence with us men.’’ 


And yet in the best days of Athens, Pericles 
did not scruple to say this to Elpinicé. 


The behaviour which Lucius’s remark 


about witches elicits from what the author calls the ‘‘ flower,’’ and Mrs. Trollope, we 
conceive, would term the créme de la créme, of Hypata, proves convincingly that the 
lapse of six centuries had wrought no improvement in Grecian manners. 
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himself for his story, by taking off the 
affected manner of the public speakers 
ofthe day. Rolling up the coverlet of 
the couch on which he is reclining, he 
first props his elbow on it, then raising 
himself a little, he stretches out his 
right hand with the finger-joints duly 
arranged, the third and little finger 
being compressed, while the thumb 
and forefinger are projected, then 
turning Se his thumb and forcing a 
simper on his countenance, all of which 
was at that day de rigueur, he proceeds 
to narrate the following tale of woe. 
He was a native of Miletus, and when 
little more than a boy, being seized 
with a boy’s longing to see the Olympic 
games, he gave his guardians the slip 
and set sail for Greece. Being thus fur 
from home, he determined before re- 
turning to visit the storied land of 
Thessaly ; and so rambled on, his 
finances running lower as his travels 
extended, until one unlucky day he 
arrived at Larissa without a sesterce 
in his purse. Pondering over the 


knotty subject of ways and means, he 
was crossing the market-place, when 
his attention was arrested by the public 


crier who, mounted on his stand, was 
making a proclamation which sounded 
strangely enough in the ears of the 
Milesian. ‘ Whoever,” it ran, “ will 
watch a dead man shall be well re- 
warded for his pains.” Our young 
friend in his perplexity turned for ex- 
planation to a passer-by. “In your 
parts,” said he flippantly, “ I suppose 
dead men run away.” His facetious 
address, however, met with signal ill- 
success, and a stern reply informed 
him that the witches of ‘Thessaly were 
in the habit of tearing off dead men’s 
limbs for the purpose of their horrid 
spells ; in order to get at them, assumn- 
ing the forms of birds, beasts, and even 
flies, and to guard against these vile 
attempts a watchman’s services were 
required. On hearing this, it occurred 
to young Telephron, who apparently 
rather doubted the magic powers of 
the witches, that he had an opportu- 
nity of making a little money without 
much risk or trouble. He accordingly 
announced his wishes to the crier, who 
gave him some instructions. “ You 
must mind what you're about, my 
young fellow,” said he, “the dead 
man you propose watching was the 
son of one of our principal gentlemen.” 
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“Pray don’t disturb yourself,” re- 
joined our hero, “my eyes will com- 
pare with those of Lynceus or Argus ; 
indeed, I may say I am nothing but 
eyes.” After this confident assertion 
the crier had no more to say, but ad- 
mitted him at once to a handsome 
mansion, the front door of which was 
bolted, so they were compelled to make 
their entrance by a wicket at the back. 
Our hero was then ushered into an 
apartment of which the shutters were 
closed, and presented to a lady, whose 
mourning robe and dishevelled hair 
indicated the loss she had sustained, 
but whose countenance showed traces 
of beauty in the midst of her tears. 
Summoning her scven witnesses, the 
number the law required, she pro- 
ceeded with our hero to an inner 
apartment, where the corpse was laid 
out. She uncovered its face, and 
the first glance at the features so 
dear to her quite overcame her self- 
possession, and for a time she gave 
way to her feclings; then, recovering 
herself with an effort, she proceeded 
to the mournful duty which demanded 
her attention. ‘Touching the beloved 
features in succession, she called upon 
her witnesses to see that all were 
safe and sound, and a servant who 
stood by noted each as it was named, 
and set it down in a pair of tablets. 
The widow then exclaimed to her wit- 
nesses, “ Do you then, as you are good 
men and true, bear testimony to all 
this ;” with which formula the cere- 
mony ended. She then sealed the 
tablets, and turned towithdraw. “ But, 
madam,” interrupted our hero in 
alarm, “ you will surely bid your ser- 
vant provide me with the necessaries 
I require.” “And what may you 
mean by necessaries, pray ?” demanded 
she, turning sharply upon him. “A 
good sized lamp,” replied the Mile- 
sian, “ with oil enough to keep burning 
till daylight, some hot water too, a few 
flagons of wine and a drinking-cup, be- 
sides which a plate furnished with the 
relics of your Seon will not be unac- 
ceptable.” “ Simpleton !” responded 
the fair mourner, “ do you dare to talk 
of eating and drinking in this mansion of 
tears, whence not a whiff of smoke has 
escaped for these many days: perhaps 
you thought you came here to feast 
and make merry, but you will find only 
wailing and woe. Myrrhiné,” added 
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she, turning to an attendant, “let the 
oung man havea lamp and some oil.” 
his was done, and she left the apart- 
ment, the door being bolted upon the 
watchman. Left alone with the corpse, 
to drive away sleep our young friend 
rubbed his eyes, and to keep up his 
spirits hummed a ditty or two. By 
degrees the light gave way to twilight, 
and twilight to darkness, and, as night 
w on, the greater grew his fears: at 
ength came the dead of night, and his 
terror was at its height, when on a 
sudden a weasel crept in, and ap- 
proaching, stood staring him in the 
face—so fixedly, indeed, that its auda- 
city alarmed him. At last, gathering 
courage, he cried out, “ Away, filthy 
little brute ; whatever you may fancy, 
you are no more than a mouse ;* so go 
play with your fellow-mice : away with 
you at once, or you'll have something 
ou don’t like.” At these words, the 


ittle creature turned tail, and ran out 
of the room; and on the instant the 
watchman fell into a deep sleep—so 
death-like that, we are told, as he 
lay by the corpse not even the 


God of Delphi could say which was 
the more dead of the two. At cock- 
crow he woke, and, jumping up in 
the greatest terror, ran to the corpse, 
where to his delight, not unmixed 
with surprise, he found all the fea- 
tures safe and sound as he left them. 
Soon after the fair widow came with 
her witnesses, and threw herself on the 
dear remains. She embraced them 
with ardour, then scrutinising the fea- 
tures, and finding them all perfect, 
she bade her steward pay our hero the 
sum stipulated on, and, with a smile 
of approbation, she added, “ Young 
man, you have laid me, I assure you, 
under the deepest obligation, and as 
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a reward for your zeal I enrol you 
among my domestics.” The Milesian 
at this moment, we are told, was venti- 
lating in his hand the gold pieces he had 
just received, and their comfortable 
shine, to which his eyes had long been 
strangers, half bewildered his senses. 
“ Madam,” replied he, hastily, “I 
thankfully accept your kind offer, andas 
often as my services are required you 
may freely command them.” The ill- 
omened wordsf were scarce out of his 
mouth when all the people of the house 
fell on him with one accord, pulled his 
hair, and tore his clothes, kicked and 
slapped, pinched and scratched, mauled 
and pummeled him, till, wearied with 
their exertions, they made a grand 
parting effort and sent him flying out 
of doors. Arrived in the street, he 
aused awhile to take breath and recal 
his scattered senses, and, rememberin 
his unwise words, felt thankful he ha 
come off no worse. While these me- 
ditations absorbed him, the funeral 
procession left the house, and, as was 
the custom with persons of considera- 
tion, it wound its solemn way across 
the forum. On a sudden an old man 
rushed forward, tearing his scanty 
white locks, and, running to the bier, 
grasped it with both hands and com- 
pelled the bearers to halt; then, in a 
voice which was raised to its utmost 
pitch, though broken with sobs, he 
eried out, “ Help, help, worthy citi- 
zens ; I call on you by the duty which 
you owe to our common country, give 
me vengeance for my poor murdered 
nephew upon that wicked woman ; she 
it was, and no other, who took him off 
by poison, thinking to come in for his 
property, and take her ease with her 
gallant.” 
We are told, and the statement in- 





* It appears it was a moot point amongst writers of Natural History whether 
weasels and mice were varieties of the same species. 
t His speech was ill-omened in this respect, that it pointed to the possible or pro- 


bable death of some future husband of the lady, when Telephron’s services might 
again be brought into play to watch the remains of the deceased. This passage 
reminds us of a blunder attributed to one of those celebrated sisters—the beautiful 
Miss Gunnings. On being presented to George the Second, his Majesty, doubtless, 
not unwilling to prolong so agreeable an interview, inquired of the young lady whether 
she had seen all the sights that London afforded, and whether they equalled her ex- 
pectations? She replied she had seen the wax-work, the lions, and the other sights 
then thought worth seeing, ‘‘ but still,’’ added she, “there is one sight I have not seen, 
and which I should so like to see.’’ ‘‘ And what is that, pray ?’’ responded the good 
king.’’ ‘‘ A coronation,” returned the young lady, ‘‘ and I hope to see one before 
long.’’ The father of his people made no further attempt to protract the conversa- 
tion, but suffered the fair blunderer to make her curtsey and withdraw. 
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dicates that Thessalian morals were no 
better than their manners, that the 
verisimilitude of the charge at once 
gained it credence with the mob, who, 
as is their wont, not enduring to wait 
for the tardy forms of justice, called 
loudly for stones and firebrands, and 
set the gamins of the town upon the 
lady. She on her part pumped up a 
few tears, and, throwing into her man- 
ner a decent air of sanctity, called on 
all the deities above and below to bear 
witness that she abhorred the very 
thought of such a crime. “I accept 
the challenge,” cried the old man, “ and 
refer the point at issue to the arbitra- 
tion of the gods. I have here at hand 
the Egyptian Zachlas, a first-rate ma- 
gician, who has bargained with me, in 
consideration of a large sum of money, 
to call back for a short time the dead 
man’s spirit from below.” With these 
words he led forward a young man 


whose linen robe, sandals made of 
woven palm-leaves, and closely shaven 
head indicated a person of no ordinary 
character: him the old man suppli- 
cated with the most earnest adjura- 
tions to aid him in his _ quest. 


The great man for a while remained 
unmoved, but at length suffered him- 
self to be entreated, and without more 
delay set about the solemn perform- 
ance: with a herb of mystic power he 
thrice touched the mouth, and thrice 
the breast, of the corpse: then turning 
towards the East, he stood in silent 
adoration of the luminary, which was 
then just seen above the horizon. The 
curiosity of the bystanders was now 
excited to the utmost, and our hero in 
particular, elbowing his way through 
the crowd, jumped up on a stone that 
stood right at the bier’s head, and thus 
commanded a full view of the awful 
scene. Scarce had he done so, when, on 
a sudden, the dead man’s chest began 
to heave, his blood gradually resumed 
its wonted circulation, and, raising him- 
self slowly, he sat upright on the bier. 
The return to this harsh world, how- 
ever, by no means pleased him, and his 
querulous tones betrayed the depth of 
his annoyance. “ What means this ?” 
cried he angrily to the Egyptian, “why 
is it that after drinking of Lethe’s 
waters, and when just on the point of 
crossing the Stygian stream, I am re- 
called to the duties and vexations of 
life? Cease, cease, I implore you, from 
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troubling, and leave me to the repose 
that awaits me.” “Not so,” replied 
the wizard, with an air of authority 
not unmingled with displeasure, ‘‘ you 
must first enlighten the public mind on 
the subject of your death. Knowest 
thou not, foolish man, that by my 
spells I can summon the dread Sisters, 
and hand over those wearied limbs to 
unutterable torments.” The corpse 
groaned, and, thus threatened, made 
the required disclosure, the effect of 
which was, that he had been poisoned 
My his wife to make way for her lover. 
he amiable lady, now seeing no re- 
fuge but in impudence, broke out into 
vituperation of her lord, and a violent 
altercation ensued between the ill-as- 
sorted couple. The bystanders were 
divided in opinion, one party insistin 
that the dead man should be restore 
to the tomb and his wife laid by his 
side, while others did not shrink from 
insinuating that the corpse had been 
telling lies. This reproach set the dead 
man’s back up, and, groaning yo yet 
more deeply than before, he thus ad- 
dressed the multitude, “ You doubt 
my information, my good sirs, but I 
will soon show you that I know a thing 
or two. Observe!” said he, pointing 
to Telephron, “ that clever young man 
penthal up there: well! he was keep- 
ing watch over my remains, and his 
vigilance was so strict, that some 
accursed old hags who were long- 
ing to get at me found all their efforts 
battled, though they took every kind of 
shape: atlast, however, they succeeded 
in throwing him into a sleep, deep as 
death, and then called me by my name, 
intending me to rise and go forth at 
their summons. Now it happens that 
his name is the same as mine, Tele= 
phron: so hearing it called, he got up 
in his sleep, and, though all the doors 
were closed, slipped out by some 
cranny, and so got the mutilation that 
by right should have been mine. They 
death off his nose and ears, and to 
conceal what they had done took im- 
pressions of them in wax, which the 
clappedon his face. Andnow look at him 
how pleasantly he stands there, smirk- 
ing and chuckling over his precious 
gold pieces, which he looks on as the 
reward of his watchfulness, but which 
are in fact the price of his lost nose 
and ears.” At these horrid words our 
hero in alarm put his hand to his nose, 
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and at the touch it dropped off: then 
laid hold of his ears, and the same was 
the result ; glancing round he saw the 
nods and winks of the crowd, and 
heard their rude mocking laugh, and 
a cold perspiration bathed his totter- 
ing limbs. Scarce knowing what he 
did, he jumped down from his pe- 
destal, and, making a wild rush, effected 
his escape. But, maimed and disfigured 
as he was, he could not bear the 
thoughts of meeting the eyes of his 
Tonian fellow- citizens, so he made his 
way to Hypata, where he had taken 
up his abode. 
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his adventure he retained in his mu- 
tilated face; for his missing ears, 
however, he tried to compensate by 
bringing forward his side-curls, and 
for his nose by keeping a napkin close 
pressed to his face. Thus ended the 
sad tale of Telephron, and the reader, 
already acquainted with the refined 
breeding of the good folks of Hypata, 
will learn without surprise that its 
termination no less than its commence- 
ment was greeted with a guffaw, after 
which the narrator’s health was drank 
by general acclamation. 





TRACES OF THE STUARTS IN WORCESTERSHIRE, 


THE following notes contain a few 
historical facts, either not fully related, 
or omitted altogether, in the local his- 


tories, relative to the progresses of 


Charles [. and his son through this 
county during the civil wars. 

The unhappy contest between King 
Charles and Tis people first brought 
that Sovereign into Worcestershire in 
the year 1644, when he fled from Essex 
and Waller at Oxford. 
Worcester presented his Majesty with 
200/. and the Princes Rupert and 
Maurice 1007. each, the purse for his 
Majesty costing 8d. (as recorded in the 
corporation books), and those for the 
Princes 4d. each.* His Majesty re- 
treating with his army to Bewdley, two 
guides for the royal carriage were 
engaged at acost of 4s. 6d., and six 
axletrees (articles frequently requiring 
renewal in those «lays of un-M‘Adam- 
ized roads) were charged 4s. At 
Bewdley, Charles wrote a letter from 
Tickenhill Palace to Prince Rupert, 
urging him to relieve York. This led 
to the battle of Marston Moor. The 
letter is given in the Appendix to 
Guizot’s History of the English Revo- 
lution.| Waller having now outflanked 
the King, his Majesty returned sud- 


The city of 


denly to Worcester, and hastened 
through Evesham to join the remainder 
of his forces at Oxford. At Evesham 
he took the mayor and certain alder- 
men prisoners and carried them to Ox- 
ford; but the Royalists were closely 
pursued by the forces of the Parlia- 
ment under Waller, and were obliged 
to break down the bridges behind 
them to make good their retreat. The 
Royalists also burned down many 
houses in the suburbs of Worcester, 
the better to secure the city. Between 
Evesham and Oxford are several me- 
morials of his Majesty's misfortunes. 
In a bed-room at the White Hart inn, 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, appears the 
following :— 

When friends were few, and dangers near, 
King Charles found rest and safety here. 
KING CIIARLES 1. 
slept at this Inn on his way to Evesham, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1644. 

On Sunday, the 11th of May, 1645, 
the King and his forces were at Ink- 
berrow, at the vicarage of which place 
I have seen an old book of maps, said 
to have been left behind him by the 
King when he slept there. The title- 
page is as follows : 

The Kingdome of England and Princi- 





* An order had been issued to raise 1,000/. (equal to 15,0007. of the present time) 
in less than two days, and the above sums were probably all that could be extracted 
out of the half-ruined inhabitants at that time. 

+ About the same time a royal missive was addressed to the corporation and inha- 
bitants of Droitwich, thanking them for the assistance they had sent into Worcester 


when Waller assaulted it. 


While at Bewdley also the King despatched a party of horse 


to relieve Dudley Castle, which was then besieged by the Earl of Denbigh, but they 


were defeated with considerable loss, 
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pality of Wales, exactly described, with 
every sheere and the small townes in every 
one of them, on six mappes, portable for 
every man’s pocket; useful for all com- 
manders for quarteringe of souldiers, and 
all sorts of persons that would be informed 
where the armies be—never so commodi- 
ously drawne before this 1644. Described 
by one that trauailed throughout the whole 
kingdome for its purpose. 


Thorn farm-house, at Inkberrow, also 
claims the honour of having sheltered 
the royal head; and there is a farm- 
house at Cookhill, in the same parish, in 
which a portrait of the King remained 
hidden behind a sliding pews. / robably 
ever since the days of the Common- 
wealth), and would not have been dis- 
covered to the present time but for the 
decay of a peg on which it was hung, 
occasioning it to fall with a great noise 
in the night-time some years ago. So 
large a number of old houses in this 
county are said to have been tempo- 
rary resting places for the King or his 
fugitive son that it is probable one- 
half of these traditions cannot be cor- 
rect. ‘The King marched from Ink- 
berrow to Droitwich, where he stayed 
from Sunday till Wednesday, and then 
went to the siege of Hawkesley House, 
which was at once surrendered, and 
set on fire. That night the King lay 
at Cofton Hall, near Bromsgrove, oc- 
eupied by Mr. Thomas Jolliffe, who 
was faithful to his Sovereign to the last, 
and attended his execution. There is 
a tradition that when the King was in 
prison he gave a key to Mr. Jolliffe 
to visit him when he pleased; and in 
Dr. Nash's time there was a picture in 
the house representing that gentleman 
with a key in his hand, his pistols and 
sword hanging on a pillar before him. 
After leaving Cofton Hall the King 
marched to Hisaley, then inhabited by 
Lord Ward. 

In August, 1645, the King came with 
his army from Shipston-on-Stour to 
Worcester, where they rested several 
days, the guards lying at Claines. The 
Worcester corporation accounts of this 
period contain various items of expense 
incurred by “the Scots King,” as his 
Majesty was then contemptuously 
termed; and the chamberlains also 
“pray to be allowed for butter-potts 
and napkins, bottles, &c. sent to the 
Denary (his Majesty’s quarters), and 
there lost.” 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XLV. 
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Charles again passed through Bewd- 
ley, where a skirmish took place with 
his pursuers, and sixty Royalists were 
taken prisoners. It is said that he 
slept for two nights at the Angel inn 
in that town, and that the inhabitants 

ranted the sum of half-a-crown for 
is entertainment; but there is pro- 
bably some mistake, either in the 
amount or in the alleged object to 
which it was applied. ‘Tickenhill Pa- 
lace was so much damaged during 
these wars that it was taken down 
soon afterwards. From Bewdley the 
King went to Bromyard. 

The unfortunate upholder of Divine 
Right in Kings passed to his account 
in January, 1649. In 1651, Charles IT. 
escaped with his forces out of Scotland, 
and, marching through the northern 
and midland counties, entered Wor- 
cester on the 23rd of August. Major- 
Generals Lambert and Harrison had 
despatched some forces to secure the 
place, lest the King should make it a 
quarter or garrison. These and the 
country levies made a brave resist- 
ance, and beat back the Royalists 
several times; but the townsmen 
having laid down their arms, and some 
of them shooting at the Parliament 
soldiers out of the windows, they re- 
moved their ammunition while a party 
of only thirty men kept the enemy at 
bay. They then retired in good order 
upon Gloucester, the King’s troops 
being too much fatigued by their long 
marches from the North to pursue 
them. Charles was proclaimed King 
in this city. The result of the disas- 
trous battle of Worcester has been 
already described by various histo- 
rians. William Bagnall, then living 
in Sidbury, being one of the “ cham- 
ber,” or corporation, turned out a 
horse, ready bridled and saddled, for 
the use of his Majesty, when the latter 
was so near being captured. Mr. 
Baguall died in a year afterwards, 
but the family would never re- 
ceive any consideration for the horse 
or saddle. In Chambers’s “ Biogra- 
phical Illustrations,” it is stated that 
“Sir Charles Wogan is said to have 
been robbed of the honour of saving 
King Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester, as he stopped those who 
were in chase of his Majesty and 
Colonel Carless.” At Wolverley, in 
the dell upon the _ of which Lea 

2 
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Castle stands, is still shown the spot 
over which the King crossed on his 
way to Kinfare and Boscobel. In 
Martley church is still, we believe, an 
inscription to Lettice Lane, sister to 
Mrs. Jane Lane, who rode with 
Charles II. disguised as her servant, 
on his retreat to the south-west coast. 
On the floor of the old church of 
Knightwick (recently closed) was also 
a plain stone to Grace Lane, another 
of the same family. It is said that his 
Majesty halted at Knightwick, and 
was glad to turn shoeblack at the Tal- 
bot inn to avoid the suspicion of his 
ursuers. Colonel Lane, of Bentley, 
3taffordshire, had property at Knight- 
wick, and the young lady, with her 
royal master, probably rested here on 
that account. In Colston’s Life and 
Times is the following interesting 
allusion to the progress of the royal 
fugitive. 

At the close of the year, the vessel which 
conveyed the body of the Lord-Deputy 
Ireton, who had died of the plague, at 
Limerick, came into King-road, ‘‘ notice 
of which having been forwarded to the 
mayor of Bristol, he sent a boat, covered 
with black, in which the corpse was brought 
to the city. When the body was landed, 
a velvet pall was placed over the coffin, 
and the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, in their formalities, and the go- 
vernors and his officers, with a multitude 
of citizens, attended the body. On this 
occasion the great guns were fired from 
the castle and fort.’’ Nearly coincident 
with the above, a horseman, with appa- 
rently his mistress seated behind him, on 
a pillion, entered Bristol at Lawford’s- 
He was unknown, unnoticed ; but 

etween him, and the ashes that with 
gloomy solemnity were paraded, there was 
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aconnecting link, connecting yet repulsive. 
They were the ashes of a fallen foe, the 
mortal remains of an enemy, of one who 
had sentenced to a traitor’s doom the 
august sire of the menial who now jour- 
neyed through a city, whose allegiance to 
him and his cause had been severed, 
where there awaited a thousand arms to 
deliver him to captivity, perhaps to death. 
The place is evidently familiar to the 
rider. He made no inquiries, but con- 
ducted his horse unheeded through the 
streets. He arrives in view of the lofty 
bulwarks of the castle, its towers, and 
gigantic keep. Their sight may have called 
forth latent memories, for here the horse 
was stayed, turned aside, as though the 
travellers would take a passing survey of 
the stately pile; but this was all, they 
halted not to rest at inn or hostelry—nor 
dismounted to refresh the steed, but 
quietly and leisurely continued their course, 
through a narrow gloomy street, over the 
bridge, and thus in safety passed from out 
the ancient town, unsuspected, unchal- 
lenged, and unknown. How strange are 
life’s vicissitudes, its contrasts! A King, 
disguised—passing obscurely through a 
half-hostile city. The mortal remains of 
the son-in-law of the usurper of his king- 
dom received with military honours and 
royal etiquette. In one quarter, pomp and 
state following the ashes, as would befit a 
monarch’s obsequies ; in another, a de- 
serted crownless sovereign, in lowly garb, 
eludes the pursuit of his enemy, and 
passes in safety to a less doubtful shelter 
from the city of which he was the lawful 
lord. In after-years, all this quaint and 
gorgeous pomp will be displayed to wel- 
come this fugitive, and he will be escorted 
triumphantly through its lately hostile 
bosom. 


J. NoaKeE, 
Worcester, Feb. 1856. 


THE MODERN GREEKS, 
Travels in Albania and other Provinces of Turkey in 1809 and 1810. By the Right 


Hon. Lord Broughton, G.C.B. A new Edition. 
Par M. Edmond About : 


La Gréce Contemporaine. 


Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. 


cellany of Foreign Literature.) 


THE study of modern Greek cha- 
racter would have small interest in 
our day but for the influence of the 
past : our feeling of its want of power 
to enkindle our sympathies makes us 
rather too apt to turn away from books 
which treat of that noble land, with a 


2 vols. Murray. 


By Edmond About. (Constable’s Mis- 


sickening and disheartened feeling: and 
yet we cannot resist. There is a spell 
in the word Athens—a look of home, 
as we glance at the map of the wind- 
ing, deeply-indented coast ; and, come 
what may, we gaze and gaze again, 
with a consciousness that all the mean- 
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nesses and weaknesses of ages cannot 
vulgarise such scenes; and it is still as 
true as it was in the early days of 
Byron enthusiasm, that the very help- 
lessness and want of power of a fine 
people to make any sensible use of 
their glorious transmitted gifts, is 
among the saddest of human contem- 
plations. 

Just at this time a voice from former 
years is speaking to us through the 
new edition of a book familiar for- 
merly as “ Hobhouse’s Travels in Al- 
bania,” &e. in 1809—10. The author, 
now Lord Broughton, has not ceased 
to feel the interest of his subjects: 
and in much careful revision, many 
notes, and an Appendix of considera- 
ble length, has testified his readiness to 
avail himself of what more recent tra- 
vellers have related. ‘These new par- 
ticulars however are chiefly such as 
bear on antiquities and literature, and 
have little to do with questions affect- 
ing the social state of the Greeks, 
their government, &c. For informa- 
tion on such points we must seek else- 
where ; and in taking up the recently 
published work of a lively French- 
man, translated, with the addition of a 
few useful notes, by an Englishman, we 
find a number of facts and statistical 
details, which, although often given in 
a flippant style, are, we have no doubt, 
in the main deserving of reliance. 
Those who are endowed with a little 
of that kind of patience which permits 
its possessor to separate the informa- 
tion from the comment, will not lay 
down this entertaining volume with- 
out satisfaction in having read it. Both 
caution and patience we think it does 
require. 

M. Edmond About, the author of 
“La Gréce Contemporaine,” is or was 
a pupil of the French school established 
at Athens in the year 1846, under the 
auspices of M. Salvandy, then Minister 
of Public Instruction. The school was 
an extension of that idea which had 
led to the opening of the French school 
at Rome. tt aimed at facilitating the 
study of the Fine Arts. A certain 
number of intelligent and promising 
cw were to be selected by the 

finister, and provided at the public 


expense with the means of pursuing 
their studies for two or for three years. 
They were to be already in possession 
of good academical testimonials ; were 
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to have gained fellowships in France ; 
and be competent to pass a good exa- 
mination in ancient and modern Greek, 
&c. For some reason or other the 
plan did not work well. Probably the 
noisy and disturbed years of 1848 and 
1849 rendered the French people care- 
less as to the object, and unwilling to 
expend 44,000 francs yearly on any- 
thing not of immediate benefit. The 
school declined—consisted at last but 
of two pupils—when, in 1850, it was 
remodelled, and placed under the 
guardianship of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres. The ori- 
ginal conditions remained, but the work 
was better defined, and each pupil was 
required to send a yearly contribution 
to the academy on some subject con- 
nected with Creek art, history, geo- 
graphy, or antiquities. 

We cannot see anything unreason- 
able in any of the conditions proposed, 
and can hardly understand the sneer- 
ing tone in which M. About speaks of 
them. Ifthe professors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris have “ no taste for wan- 
dering,” we yet think the programme 
was tempting. Nevertheless after a 
very short trial concessions were made. 
The standard of proficiency was made 
lower; the possession of fellowships 
by candidates was no longer required ; 
and in 1852 M. About became a pupil. 
He tells us with great nonchalance that 
he knew nothing of modern Greek, and 
that what he acquired in Greece was 
gained from his servant in about two 
months. What might be the amount 
of his scholarship in the ancient lan- 
guage we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, but it was probably quite sufficient 
to qualify him for writing “La Gréce 
Contemporaine ;” and if all the objects 
of the Academy were not attained, 
some good has been done. The school 
consisted in M. About’s time of five 
pupils, and these seem to have had on 
the whole an easy and pleasant life 
of it. They contributed their essays 
to the Academy, they travelled, they 
went to the Court balls. Perhaps some 
among them, besides M. About, may 
have enjoyed the honour of being “ our 
own correspondent” in the Times— 
though this must of course have had a 
tendency to turn the eyes of King 
Otho rather unfavourably towards the 
French school. One result of a resi- 
dence of three years in Greece has been 
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the publication of this work ; and M. 
Edmond About, abused as he may be 
by the Greek reviewers, makes good 
too many of his assertions, and contri- 
butes too large a store of facts relating 
to the government, administration, and 
people of Greece, to be despised, or, in 
the main, distrusted. His financial tables 
and his articles of information respect- 
ing commerce, population, education, 
&e., could not have been collected 
without considerable pains-taking. For 
all this useful material thanks are due, 
and, notwithstanding the general levity 
of his tone, we are quite willing to 
believe that he is anxious not only to 
tell the truth, but to get at as many 
useful truths as he can. 

These, of course, are of various de- 
grees of interest. First, in our esti- 
mation, are those relating to the desire 
of knowledge on the part of the youths 
of Greece. The fact itself has long 
been remarked. In no country in the 
world perhaps is there so much anxiety 
about information of all kinds as is to 
be found in the young people of Greek 
schools.* 


T have seen (M. About says), in a little 
village, fifteen children squatting in the 
sun, book in hand, before the door of a 
school. In France it would be impossible 
to hold a class in the open air; the atten- 
tion of the scholars would be equally di- 
vided between the people who pass and 
the swallows flying by: the schoolmaster 
would get the remainder. These studious 
urchins saw us go by with our baggage, 
and an event so rare in an out-of-the-way 
part of the country hardly made them 
raise their heads. At Athens every sort 
of student is to be found, except the 
student who never studies. —P. 173. 


But—and this is our second and less 
agreeable fact—this aptitude for study 
exists without a corresponding power 
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of applying the knowledge gained to 
the most obvious purposes. An agri- 
cultural school was founded at Tiryns 
by Capo d’Istria; the terms were low; 
the buildings large and convenient : 
Capo d’Istria allowed ample area of 
land for a farm. France sent out the 
tinest models of agricultural imple- 
ments. Yet though this was the only 
establishment of the kind in Greece, 
and the sub-director was, when M. 
About visited it, a very superior young 
Italian emigrant, 2 man of good fa- 
mily, devoted to agriculture, and ear- 
nest for the oak of Greece, there 
were only seven students! The young 
director spoke, as others speak, of the 
aptitude of the pupils; “but how,” 
said he, “will their knowledge end? 
They will go and explain to others 
what they have learned; it never 
comes into their head to apply it.” 
And then the poor professor related 
their eagerness to examine the pro- 
perties of a few plants of flax which 
they were looking at for the first time. 
When its peculiarities had been fully 
explained to them: “Ah! really,” one 
said, “that is curious! there is some- 
thing new to be learnt every day. I 
will tell that to my grandfather ; he 
will be much astonished!” but not 
one ever thought of asking for some 
seed, Yet agriculture has been re- 
presented as the pursuit most conge- 
nial to the natives of modern Greece. 
A larger experiment has been tried. 
An agricultural colony was founded by 
M. de Roujoux, coated ‘a the Cyclades, 
at a spot between Hymettus and Pen- 
telicus, three leagues from Athens. It 
was a well-built, well-provided village, 
caleulated for 200 inhabitants, and the 
proprietor was rich, generous, and tae 
lented. All parties thought it must 


prosper. Yet M. de Roujoux died in- 


* Lord Broughton quotes the ‘‘ Lowell Lectures” of Professor Felton of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in proof of (what no one has disputed) the inextinguishable zeal 


for education among the Greeks. See Appendix, 480, vol. ii. Mr. Felton tells us he 
was in the habit of frequently visiting the schools. He had heard Demosthenes on 
the Crown, explained to eager classes of coarsely-dressed but bright-eyed youths, 
within a stone’s throw of the spot where, twenty-two centuries before, that marvellous 
oration was delivered : and not only this, but the aisles were crowded with young men, 
and sometimes with old men, who, having an hour to spare from their daily labours, 
would come in to pick up a few crumbs of instruction that were falling from the 
tables of their more favoured juniors. This in no way falsifies, but rather corres- 
ponds, with M. About’s statement. The disappointing part is in the application of 
their knowledge. This reminds us of the remark of a sensible man, ‘‘ When a person 
tells me he he has found a truth, the next thing that occurs to me is to ask him what 
he means to do with it,” 
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solvent—ruined, it was said, by the 
attempt. 

Of these experiments surely it may 
be said that they were promising ones; 
yet whether it be from a want of power 
to apply, or, as M. About seems to 
think is often very conspicuously the 
case, from an extreme jealousy in the 
Greeks about their own individualism, 
it is all but impossible to unite a body 
of these men in any plan for public 
good. Every man is for himself. It 
thus becomes hopeless to look for im- 
provement in manufactures. A man 
of some mark at Athens expressed to 
our author his wish to revisit Paris, 
having been there many years ago. 
M. About sensibly advised him to wait 
for the Exposition, and endeavour to 
get his expenses paid as a government 
commissioner. The grandee was de- 
lighted at the proposition; but when 
questioned as to what Greece would 
contribute to the show, could get no 
further than “currants, honey, olive 
oil, cotton, madder, dried figs,” and a 
few other articles. 

“But your manufactured industry |” 
rejoined his friend; “ what will you ex- 
hibit? ’’—*‘* Well, a pretty Greek cos- 
tume.’’ ‘* What else? ’’—‘' A fez, an em- 
broidered vest, a pretty sash.’’ ‘* What 
else? ’’—*‘* We will send a Greek cos- 
tume. I defy all the nations of Europe 
to send a single Greek costume!’’ And 
this was the sum and substance of his 
idea of manufactured produce !”’ 

The Greek Government, however, 
is a vigilant guardian of what remains 
of antiquity are left on Grecian soil. 
Yes; it preserves them from ‘leaving 
the country; what else it does for 
them it would be difficult to say. 

The statues or fragments which are dis- 
covered are heaped up, either at the Pro- 
pylea, under the covering of the sky, or at 
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the Temple of Theseus, under a bad roof: 
The town has no museum! The cast of 
all the Elgin marbles are preserved in a 
little mosque. It was England that sent 
them. Last year she offered to give to 
Greece casts of all the statues in the Bri- 
tish Museum, on condition that a museum 
should be built. The government recol- 
lected that a subscription had been opened 
with that object, and that 30,000 drachms, 
or thereabouts, had heen collected. The 
collectors were inquired for, some were 
found ; even some money was discovered, 
but the interest of the sum had disap- 
peared, carrying away in its flight a good 
half of the capital.—Pp. 177-8. 

Yet there are most zealous native 
antiquaries. One especially mentioned 
by M. About appears to be a very 
prototype of “Old Mortality.” This 
worthy old Greek is a correspondent 
of the French Institute. M. Pittakys 
has a charge from government to watch 
over the antiquities of Athens. 

He was born at the foot of the Acro- 
polis : from his birth he instinctively loved 
the monuments of his country ; when a 
child he used to step into the Acropolis 
and decypher inscriptions, regardless of 
the Turkish sentinels and the blows they 
might give him. When a young man he 
was at all the fights and assaults: the first 
under fire, the first on the breach, the first 
in the Acropolis, to see if some column 
had not been broken, or some cornice 
chipped. Old, he rests himself, going 
from one temple to another, and protect- 
ing, like a jealous lover, the Acropolis he 
loves!* A guard of pensioners, an an- 
tique and solemn garrison, defends the 
Acropolis against the devouring bands of 
those collecting tourists who travel with a 
hammer in their pockets, and who would 
lament the money they had spent if they 
did not bring home the nose of a statue to 
ornament their country houses.— P. 177. 


Yet if the question is asked, whether 
the king and queen have any particular 


* M. About does not tell us that M. Cyriacus Pittakys has been the discoverer of 


many valuable remains of antiquity. In 1823 he discovered the fountain apciently 
called Clepsydra. In a note of some length appended to Lord Broughton’s work 
(vol. ii. p. 448-9), we have a few particulars communicated by M. Pittakys himself 
respecting the sums expended by the Government of Athens, which in some measure, 
though to but small extent, we fear, may qualify the wholly disparaging remarks of 
the Frenchman. The reconstruction of the temple of Wingless Victory, cost the state 
9000 drachmas (the drachma worth 84d.), and M. Pittakys reckons about 90,000 
drachmas to have been expended for archeological purposes, between the years 1833 
and 1854. As, however, he does not say that this cost (in itself very moderate, and 
not much more than the French have expended in two years on their school) is a 
governmental one, and as the probability is that it is at least divided with foreign 
pe seg cannot say that it has materially diminished our faith in M. About’s 
statements, 
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interest in Athens and its unique beau- 
ties, M. About will pronounce in the 
negative. The king, he believes, likes 
his kingly crown: the queen her pa- 
lace, her gardens, horses, and farm ; 
but what, during its twenty-two years 
of existence, has the government done 
as proof of love for Greece? All the 
reatest works of the country have 
en but the permitted labours of indi- 
viduals. The university of Otho was 
built by subscription. ‘The king com- 
pliments it with his name. The great 
school for girls, nominally under the 
queen’s protection, was founded by a 
reek, M. Arsakis. ‘The observatory, 
the seminary, the school of arts and 
industry, the hospital for the blind, 
are all the effects of native or foreign 
generosity, while the works at the 
Acropolis are carried on, chiefly, by the 
Archeological Society. 
M. About is not a little bitter and 
boastful when enumerating the special 
obligations of Otho to France. 


France sent to the Morea the expedi- 
tion of General Maison, which we kept up 
at our cost: so much so, that, all accounts 
made up, the independence of the Greeks 
cost us a hundred millions. In 1832, we 
guaranteed a third of a loan of sixty mil- 
lions, which the Greek Government has 
wasted without advantage to the nation, 
and the interest of which latter has been 
paid by ourselves. We organized the 
Greek national bank; we took two mil- 
lion shares in it, which we have literally 
given to the Government ; we spend an- 
nually forty or fifty thousand francs in 
Greece for the maintenance of the French 
school; we make it a duty to enrich the 
library of Athens with all the works pub- 
lished by our Government; we have made 
the map of Greece, which is a master-piece 
of topography—this work cost the lives of 
three of our officers, &c. The king has 
rewarded us for all this, by organizing 
brigandage against our allies, and piracy 
against our fleets. His steamer, the Otho, 
was repaired at our expense at Toulon, 
in 1852, and, in 1854, the Otho, if it had 
dared, would have made use of its guns 
against us.—P. 245. 


They who have latel 
ing the pages of Mr. Macaulay; they 


been study- 


who have before them his almost 
attractive picture of the man after his 
own heart—the wise, profound, calcu- 
lating, tolerant William of Orange— 
have been made to feel the difficulties 
of a foreigner’s reign, even when there 
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is sympathy in religion, a strong anti- 
pathy to a discarded soverign, and 
great respect for the character of the 
reigning monarch, besides affection for 
a queen of native birth. How multi- 
plied then must be the perplexities of 
a king and queen who have hardly a 
single idea in common with the people 
they rule! 

“Tf Otho,” we are told, “ were the 
best and most intelligent of kings, his 
people would never forgive him his 
religion or his origin. Bavarian and 
Catholic—(Roman), to the orthodox 
Greeks he will always be an ill-bap- 
tised foreigner.” He has no heir-pre- 
sumptive, and the Greeks have in 
general the profoundest contempt for 
unfruitful marriages. With regard to 
the moral character of the Court, no 
one has ever accused it of the smallest 
indecorum. ‘The feebleness and inde- 
cision of the king is mainly the source 
of his bad government, and the prompti- 
tude of the queen is not kindly. te is 
said that he hesitates, weighs every 
syllable of a state paper, and ends by 
delay ; that, on the contrary, she in 
her three months’ regency signs with- 
out examination: probably both re 
ports are to be received with consider- 
able deduction. 

A few words in conclusion on the 
translation of this work. We have not 
had an opportunity of comparing it 
with the original, and can only in 
general say that it is, we have no doubt, 
literal ; but too much so to be agree- 
able, or indeed always to wee the 
exact thought of the writer. There are 
also strange inadvertencies. We are 
told of a M. Rudhardt (p. 51) that he 
* discontented the Greeks,” and in the 
next sentence that “the army begun to 
fill up with Greeks,” instead of “to be 
filled up.” Again, we have repeatedly 
awkward translations : such as this,— 
“The English do little to come near 
the Greeks;” and again, “when the 
whole of France impassioned herself in 
behalf of the Greeks.”—Pp. 57, 58. 

In some points the translator is 
better authority, however, than M. 
About. Thus the latter says “ accord- 
ing to a certain school . . all the 
population is Albanian, that is to say, 
Slav.” On which the translator quietly 
observes, “ The Albanians are no way 
related to the Slavs. Their language 
is a separate one; distinct on the one 
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side from the Slav, on the other from 
the Greek” (p. 27). Again, after 
translating some of M. About’s scan- 
dalous Greek gossip, his translator 
avows his disbelief in it (p. 141), while 
he excuses its reception by a foreigner. 
He also adds many wot supplemen- 
tary pieces of information in the shape 
of foot-notes. 

Of poetry, we mean of the poetical 
spirit, there is no indication in this 
volume; but, on the contrary, a ten- 
dency to show the writer's superiority 
to its manifestations. Byron’s excla- 
mation to Moore, “ Don't be poetical, 
Tom,” has unavoidably occurred to us. 
Yet who was ever more deeply imbued 
with the true love and worship of de- 
parted genius, while he scorned its 
affectations, than Byron?” We meet 
him on that time-worn coast, always a 
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better man than elsewhere. Tender- 
ness of heart, aspiration after a higher 
mind, doubts that led to hopes, hopes 
that approached to belief,* love that 
led on to love’s eternal manifestations, 
are fostered there, as nowhere else. 
Airs from the shores of Greece might 
soon share the fate of other breezes, 
and die away from the wanderer’s 
course ; but always the association was 
strong—always, we are sure, bene- 
ficial. Too few, alas! were the salu- 
tary impressions received by that dis- 
tinguished mind and heart. Those that 
came from Greece, then, were all the 
more precious; and Greece itself be- 
comes endeared to us as the inspirer 
of that which chiefly enkindles our 
hope and sympathy with one whose 
genius has left so many painful traces. 


WILL OF HARRY VANE OF RABY, ESQUIRE. 


IN the Illustrated London News 
was recently published a Will, purport- 
ing to be that of the celebrated “ Sir 
Harry Vane the Younger.” It was 
discovered by the Rev. James Raine, 
junior, in the Registry at Durham: 
but it appears that it was also proved 
in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. It is not, however, the Will of 
Sir Henry Vane, who was beheaded in 
1662; but of his eldest son, Henry 
Vane, esquire, who died two years be- 
fore; and it was made at Copenhagen 
on the 2d June, 1660. The probate, 
it appears, was not granted until after 
his father’s death in 1662. The youth 
is barely mentioned in the peerages as 
having “died without issue.” We are 
informed by a present member of the 
family that at the time of his death he 
was only eighteen years of age: and if 
so, it is unusual for the fact of his mi- 
nority not to be formally stated in such 
adocument. The circumstance of its 
being made in a foreign country, away 
from legal advice, may account for this 
peculiarity. 

Having been favoured by Mr. Raine 
with a complete copy of the Will, we 


think it well to print it, both to correct 
the error committed in the Illustrated 
London News, and also on account of 
its somewhat remarkable contents. Of 
the particulars of Mr. Vane’s inter- 
course with the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden we are unacquainted. His 
grandfather Sir Harry Vane the elder 
had been ambassador to both those 
countries in the year 1631, and it 
was during his mission that Gustavus 
Adolphus was slain at Lutzen. 
Whether it was a picture of Gustavus 
Adolphus or of the reigning King of 
Sweden which Mr. Vane left to his 
mother, and which was to give wa 
from its setting to a picture of his 
father, the Will alone does not enable 
us to decide ; but it will be seen that 
the youth had received an embroidered 
saddle from the reigning sovereign of 
that country, and also a ring from the 
King of Denmark. Altogether, his 
property was of small amount; and he 
found it necessary to divide his trinkets 
in order to leave a token of remem- 
brance to each of his sisters. 

In the name of God, amen. I, Henry 
Vane of Raby Castle, in the county of 





* We particularly have in view those exquisite lines in the second canto of Childe 
Harold,— 


And if, as sages oft have taught, there be 
A world of souls beyond the sable shore, &c. 
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Durham, esq" being att present in perfect 
health and memory (blessed bee God), doe 
make this my last will and testament. 1. 
I bequeath to my most deare mother, the 
Lady Vane,* the case of diamonds which 
incloseth the King of Swedes picture, de- 
siring, if shee please, to putt therein my 
fathers picture, and soe to weare it in re- 
membrance of me. 2. I bequeath to my 
sister Frances Vane, the two lesser stones 
of the King of Denmarkes ring, w*" hee 
gave me, desiring shee will pardon the lit- 
tlenesse of the guift: I give her alsoe a 
bond w*" I have of hers to me among my 
papers for about twelve pounds sterlinge. 
3. I give unto my second sister Albinia 
Vane,t the middle great stone of the 
aforesaid ring, as alsoe the King of Swe- 
dens picture w*" is in the case aforesaid, 
both now in the hands of Mr. William 
Stanley. I desire alsoe that my red truncke 
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may bee given into her hands wherein are 
all my papers. 4. I bequeath unto my 
sisters Dorothy Vane,§ Anna Vane,|| and 
Margaret Vane,§ my little black cabinett, 
to divide the things amongst them. 5. I 
bequeath unto my brother Thomas Vane,** 
the embroyderd orange velvett saddle and 
holsters w°" the King of Sweden gave me. 
6. As for my man Owen, I desire that as 
hee hath served me very diligently and 
well hee may bee rewarded out of my 
cloathes. And in witnesse that this is my 
true will and testament, I hereto sett my 
hand and seale this second June, att Co- 
penhagen, in the yeare one thousand six 
hundred and sixty. H. Vane. 

[Adm. granted at Canterbury 11 Sep. 
1662, to Dame Frances Vane, widow, his 
mother.] The will was also proved at 
— from which court this copy is 
taken. 





PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 


IT is now some six and twenty years 
since the late Sir Harris Nicolas ad- 
dressed a pamphlet to the Duke of 
Wellington, at that time prime mi- 
nister, suggesting “the propriety, and 
legality, of creating Peers for Life.” 
There was much reason in the argu- 
ments he advanced for such a measure, 
though he would have carried it out, 
as we think, to too great an extent. 

He showed, in the first place, that 
the creation of hereditary Peers with- 
out a sufficient estate being annexed 
to the title to support the dignity, is 
attended with positive inconvenience 
to the Government, probable danger 
to the Constitution, and almost certain 
degradation to the Peerage. He next 
proceeded to point out that the House 
of Lords requires a variety of judicial 
talent, in oo to a due administra- 
tion of justice in the various cases that 
are brought to its tribunal: the Scotch 
Appeals being often argued before 

ers, whose sole experience has been 
in English law ; the claims to Pecrages 


oe ag legal acquirements of a pe- 
culiar kind; and cases of divorce de- 
manding the assistance of Civilians, 
These and the other requirements of 
the judicial functions of the House of 
Lords have been barely supplied by 
the occasional elevation of a veteran 
judge to the Upper House, at a time 
of life when his ¢areer of usefulness is 
nearly run. Having alluded to some 
well-known instances in which such 
Law Lords have in a very few years 
left their heirs a charge upon the 
country, Sir Harris Nicolas assumed 
this further conclusion: “ that the im- 
policy of multiplying hereditary Peer- 
ages tends to prevent the Crown from 
placing in the House persons whose pe- 
culiar talents and acquirements would 
be extremely beneficial to the coun- 
try ;” and finally, he asserted his opi- 
nion, “that any measure which would 
lessen the number of creations to he- 
reditary Peerages would be as satis- 
factory to the nation at large, as to the 
House of Lords generally.” 


* Frances, daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, of Ashby, in Lincolnshire, Bart. 


+ Afterwards married to Mr. Kekewick. 


t Called Benina in Collins's Peerage: married to Mr. Forth. 
§ Married to John Crispe, of Oxfordshire, esq. 


\| Died unmarried. 


§ Married to Sir James Tilley, of Wales. 


** The peerages mention three brothers,—William, Richard, and Christopher, after- 


wards Lord Barnard ; but no Thomas, 
5 
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Upon these grounds Sir Harris Ni- 
colas recommended the creation of 
Peers for Life, and that not only in 
the.case of Law Lords, but also where 
peerages were conferred for eminent 
Civil, Naval, or Military services, or 
trom the personal esteem of the sove- 
reign, unless the parties were able and 
willing to entail on their heirs an un- 
encumbered estate of a value suitable 
to the support of their acquired rank. 

The force of these arguments was 
felt, at least so far as they suggested a 
mode of recruiting the judicial strength 
of the House of Lords: and they have 
received the approval of some of our 
statesmen as an apparent means of re- 
medying a defect which was not only 
theoretically acknowledged, but prac- 
tically experienced: yet a quarter of 
a century has since elapsed without 
the proposal having been accomplished. 

It is understood that attempts have 
been made on more than one occasion 
to induce an eminent lawyer to accept 
a life peerage, but in each case such 
offer has hitherto met with refusal. 

Among others the late Chief Justice 
Denman is known to have rejected the 
offer of a peerage upon such terms, 
which was of course some time before 
the month of March, 1834, when he 
was duly created a Baron of the realm, 
with the ordinary remainder to the 
heirs male of his body. 

At length, in the year 1856, a lack 
of judicial aid in the House of Lords 
being again felt—in the opinion of 
Government we may presume, though 
the fact is denied by Lord Lyndhurst— 
the offer has been made to one of the 
judges of the Court of Exchequer, and 
it has been accepted. A patent has 
passed the great seal prenting the dig- 
nity of peer to Mr. Baron Parke, by 
the title of Baron Wensleydale “ for 
and during the term of his natural 
life” only. The new peer has no sur- 
viving son, or other fineal heir male, 
and therefore he might have been ad- 
vanced to the peerage without the con- 
tingent probability of making a per- 
manent addition to the members of the 
Upper House; yet he has had the 
courage to brave any reflections that 
might be made on his personal motives 
(or rather on the absence of such mo- 
tives), and to set that example to 
future great lawyers of a self-denying 
ordinance which it has been hitherto 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLY. 
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impossible to procure from his prede- 
cessors on the bench. 

The reception which this measure 
has sustained from the existing Law 
lords sufficiently evinces the extent of 
their disapproval. With a true esprit 
de corps they have almost unanimously 
risen up in arms to declare the step to 
be both illegal and unconstitutional. 
Of the whole number the Lord Chan- 
cellor alone has spoken in its defence. 
The subject has occupied the attention 
of the House on several days, but the 
grand debate came off on the 7th of 
February, when, in the words of The 
Times, “ the House had the very great 
treat of a splendid exercitation on a 
constitutional theme by our oldest 
and ablest Conservative lawyer :” and, 
though the writer is strongly in favour 
of the Government measure, he admits 
that “it was impossible to listen to 
Lord Lyndhurst’s review of the pre- 
cedents anticipated for the creation of 
a Peerage for Life without following 
him to the conclusion that the measure 
is at least a stretch of the Prerogative.” 
Lord Lyndhurst’s motion was, “ That 
the copy of the letters patent purport- 
ing to create the Right Hon. Sir James 
Parke a Baron of the United King- 
dom for life, which has been laid upon 
the table, be referred to a Committee 
for Privileges, with directions to exa- 
mine and consider the same, and report 
thereon to the House.” He com- 
menced by stating his conviction of the 
great importance of the subject, inas- 
much as “ the question is, whether the 
ancient hereditary character of this 


_House is to continue, or whether it is 


to be broken in upon and be remo- 
delled to the extent and according to 
the discretion and interest of the Minis- 
try for the time being.” After passing 
a due eulogium upon the character of 
Mr. Baron Face, whom he had him- 
self recommended for promotion to the 
judicial bench, Lord Lyndhurst laid 
down the position, “that no instance 
has occurred in the history of this 
country within the last 400 years in 
which any commoner has been raised 
to a seat in this House by a patent of 

eerage containing only an estate for 
life.” He then recounted the alleged 


precedents, which we shall consider 

presently; and proceeded to review 

the legal opinions which have been cited 

in support of the _ The fore- 
2 
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wiost_ is Lord Coke, who has laid it 
down that the Crown may, by its pre- 
rogative, create a Peerage for Life ;* 
but his learned commentator, Mr. Har- 
grave, had remarked thereon that he 
did not think that opinion could be 
sustained.f In the Purbeck case, in 
the time of Charles IL., Sir William 
Jones, then Attorney-General, had in 
the course of his argument stated that 
the King, by his prerogative, could 
create a Peer for Life; but the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who had then recently 
resigned the great seal, replied to him, 
“Sir, you have assumed that which 
you had no right to assume. The 
assumption of that question is more, 
difficult and obscure even than the 
main question which it was intended 
to illustrate.” In the Waterford peer- 
age case, the late Lord Plunket had 
decided against the opinion of Lord 
Coke; and again, in the Devon peer- 
age case, the House had come to the 
conclusion that that opinion was not 
founded in law. 

Leaving the question of the legality 
of the proposed measure, Lord Lynd- 
hurst proceeded to consider its policy. 
He asked, 

‘* What will be the consequences of the 
establishment of a system of Life Peer- 
ages? You will from time to time have 
appointments of this kind repeated ; you 
will become accustomed to them, and you 
will find this House divided into two classes, 
part Hereditary Peers and part mere Peers 
for Life. One great barrier to the crea- 
tion of peers for the occasional purposes 
of the Government is the hereditary cha- 
racter of this House.” 

After alluding to the unsuccessful 
attempts made by the Earls of Sun- 
derland and Oxford in the reign of 
Queen Anne, to create peers to obtain 
a majority, Lord Lyndhurst referred 
to the period when every possible way 
of defeating the opposition of the House 
of Lords to the Hin for the Reform of 
the Lower House of Parliament was 
maturely weighed by the late Earl 
Grey. One plan was the creation of 
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Life Peerages{. It was considered by 
Earl Grey, but only to be rejected. 
And it may be presumed that Mr. Pitt, 
when he made additions to the peerage 
of Ireland in order to carry the Act of 
Union, so numerous that a clause was 
introduced into that act in order to 
provide for their gradual reduction, 
would at once have created Life Peer- 
ages had he considered such a step 
justifiable. Lord Lyndhurst then re- 
marked, in reterence to the position of 
such peers :— - 

“ Nobody can say justly that the influ- 
ence of ministers and the subserviency of 
the House are not carried to as great an 
extent as they ought; but if you create a 
new class of peers, many of whom will be 
desirous of having their limited peerage 
extended to their successors, you create a 
new influence, you create a new species 
of subserviency, and you augment an evil 
which is already sufficiently large. When 
a question was raised with respect to the 
prerogative of the Crown to translate the 
members of the Episcopal Bench from one 
see to another, it was said that this trans- 
lation ought no longer to be tolerated, for 
it rendered them subservient to the minis- 
try for the time being. You are now cre- 
ating a new body to be placed in the same 
situation, subject to the same influence, 
and exposed to the same charge of sub- 
serviency.”’ 

Lord Lyndhurst then eloquently vin- 
dicated the claims of the legal profes- 
sion to that dignity which has hitherto 
been its reward, asserting that “no 
body of men have been more distin- 
suished, or have been more successful, 
in supporting the liberties and main- 
taining the constitution of this coun- 
try :” and in reference to the “ things 
sometimes whispered about their de- 
scendants,” he alluded in a compli- 
mentary manner to the present repre- 
sentatives of the peerages of Hard- 
wicke, Ellenborough, and Redesdale : 
and then, in regard to the alleged 
want of strength in the House to dis- 
charge its law business, he said, “ My 
Lords, I maintain that this House 
never had more efliciency, more judi- 





* In the case of Sir George Reynell (who claimed the patent place of Marshal of the 
Marshalsea) Coke says, “‘ Without question, the King may create an Earl for life, in 
tail, or fee.’’ And again, in treating of Lord Abergavenny’s case, he speaks of a 


Baron being created for life. 


+ Lord Granville afterwards stated that the note was not by Mr. Hargrave, nor by 
Mr. Butler, but by some later commentator. 
t This statement, it will be scen hereafter, was contradicted by Lord Brougham, 
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cial strength, or more legal knowledge 
on which to rely than at this moment,” 
—alluding afterwards, by name, to the 
Lord Chancellor, to Lord Brougham, 
and Lord St. Leonard’s. Lastly, in 
reference to the present constitution 
of the Chamber of Peers in France, he 
remarked :— 

“My Lords, in our intercourse with 
our friends on the other side of the water, 
have we become so enamoured of their 
Senate that we can admire and favourably 
contrast its efficiency, its vigour, and its 
independence with that of your Lordships’ 
House? It is but a few weeks since lL 
read an official comment in the Moni- 
teur, coming from the highest source, on 
the inefficiency, the want of patriotism, 
energy, and the backwardness to fulfil the 
high destinies to which they were called, 
that characterised that illustrious body 
the Senate of France. I have no disposi- 
tion, myself, to cut down our tribunal to 
that life-interest on which the Senate of 
France is based, as I believe the heredi- 
tary character of this House is one from 
which great and important advantages are 
derived. If you desire, my Lords, to sup- 
port the stability and the constitutional 
powers of this House, I think you cannot 
be prepared to approve the course which 
has been pursued in this case. The here- 
ditary principle is implied in every part 
of our constitution ; we, in this House, 
enjoy privileges in common with the 
Crown ; we mutually support and assist 
each other, and we form a barrier and de- 
fence to protect both those branches of 
the constitution against any by whom 
they may be assailed. Break in upon 
that principle—destroy that outwork—and 
he must be a bold raan indeed who will 
venture to say he can foresee all the con- 
sequences that will arise.’’ 

The defence of the ministerial mea- 
sure was undertaken by Earl Gran- 
ville. He mentioned that the neces- 
sity of such a measure had been fre- 
quently felt before. He had been 
assured on the authority of the late 
Lord Bathurst, that Lord Liverpool’s 
government once came unanimously to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to 
create Life Peers, but that the deter- 
mination had not been carried out in 
consequence of a change in Lord Li- 
verpool’s opinion on the subject. He 
had also permission to state that in 
1851, under the administration of 
Lord John Russell, an offer of a Life 
Peerage was made to a most dis- 
tinguished judge, who would in every 
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respect have been an ornament to the 
House. 


‘¢ The offer was, however, refused, the 
learned judge assigning as his reasons that 
his time was already fully employed in the 
discharge of his judicial functions; that 
he would be unable to devote much atten- 
tion to appeals to this House; that he 
had been unable to keep up his knowledge 
of Scotch law; and that, although he 
thought the exercise of the prerogative 
quite fitting, as he also considered it legal, 
constitutional, and expedient, he knew the 
step would be very unpopular among his 
learned brethren; and that, to use his 
own words, he had the weakness to shrink 
from being alonc the first man to set the 
example.”’ 


Earl Granville then adduced the 
string of precedents collected by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, and already for the 
most part demolished by Lord Lynd- 
hurst; and afterwards, in addition to 
Coke, «quoted the names of Selden and 
Blackstone as authorities, but the quo- 
tations amounted to mere assertions 
without examples. He further men- 
tioned that Lord Brougham and Lord 
Campbell had both, on certain occa- 
sions, admitted in that House the ex- 
istence of the royal prerogative to 
create Peers for Life only ; and he also 
real a long letter written by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon to Lord Kenyon, on 
the creation of Lord Tenterden in 
1826, shewing the difficulties which 
had often attended the selection of 
lawyers for the Upper House, in eon- 
sequence of the necessary appendage 
of an hereditary peerage. 

** Lord Ellenborough (remarked Lord 
Eldon) had made some fortune at the bar; 
but if he had died before Mr. Way, I doubt 
whether the peerage then would have been 
either convenient to the family or useful 
to the public.’”’” In his own case, Lord 
Eldon had “ often thought that if he had 
survived the acceptance of the peerage 
but a short time, I had accepted what 
would have been a nuisance to my family 
and no benefit to the public. Of our dear 
friend Lord A[lvanley] can any body now 
say that it was a wise measure on his part 
to accept a peerage ?”” 

Lord Granville concluded his speech 
by arguing against the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords to question a case 
of peerage, unless it was specially re- 
ferred to them by the Crown. 

Lord St. Leonard's spoke next, 
stating that “his firm and decided 
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opinion was that it was not legal to 
create Peers for Life, at the same time 
granting to them the power of sitting 
in Parliament.” He remarked that 
all the references quoted by the last 
speaker could be traced to the parent 
stock—every one was dependent — 
Lord Coke's authority. He contended, 
however, that Lord Coke was alluding 
to the mere grant of an honour, an 
not to one conferring any right to sit 
and vote in that House. e mén- 
tioned that Henry VIII. had made two 
Barons of the Empire* Barons of Eng- 
land, but he had not issued any writ 
of summons, and they had never sat 
or voted in that House. King James I. 
, to his Scotish favourite, Sir 
ames Hay, the title of Lord Hay, 
with a precedence next after the Ba- 
rons of England, but without an 
voice or seat in parliament. Charles i 
also granted baronies for life, but 
without any right to sit in parliament. 
What these “baronies” were, Lord 
St. Leonard’s did not stateft His 
Lordship further remarked,— 

It was formerly held that a man marry- 
ing a peeress in her own right became en- 
titled to the peerage during his life ; but 
Henry VIII. determined that no such 
right existed, giving a very good reason— 
‘* Because the husband might shift from 
time to time, and that would be very un- 
desirable.” It was also at one time held, 
that a husband might be entitled by 
courtesy, on marrying a peeress, and hav- 
ing children capable of inheriting the dig- 
nity, to assume it during his life ; but the 
question having been raised in the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was decided that he had no 
such claim. The next question was whe- 
ther a peer could alienate a dignity. It 
was thought he could ; because, having the 
power to alienate the land attached to the 
barony, it followed that he could alienate 
the dignity also. But it was decided that 
he could not do so. Then, it was asked, 
whether a peer could surrender his dignity 
to the Crown? There have been beyohd 
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* We are not at present informed to whom his Lordship referred. 
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dispute or doubt successive surrenders to 
the Crown; but it was not till the case of 
Viscount Purbeck that the House, after 
much consideration, resolved that no Peer 
could by fine transfer or surrender his 
dignity to the Crown. Lord Shaftesbury 
took part in that judgment; and since 
then it had been the settled law of the 
country that a Peer could not by fine or 
otherwise, even with the consent of the 
Crown, surrender or transfer his dignity 
to the Crown. At one time it was sup- 
posed that when a Barony descended to 
several daughters, the eldest daughter was 
entitled, and the Crown claimed the right, 
not merely of giving it to her, but of be- 
stowing it also upon her husband. The 
law was now settled, but not in that way, 
for it had been decided that the Crown 
could not determine the abeyance in favour 
of the eldest daughter. If there were any 
precedents in favour of Life Peerages—he 
denied there were any—they were of no 
weight or authority, seeing that they had 
never been brought before the House. 


Lord St. Leonard’s afterwards went 
through the several alleged precedents, 
and declared that “In all cases Life 
Peerages had been granted with the 
authority of Parliament, and he would 
venture to say that there was not a 
single instance from the earliest to the 
present time in which the Crown, of its 
own authority, had created a Peer for 
Life.” But we apprehend that this 
consent of Parliament, assumed by 
Lord St. Leonard’s, merely owes its 
origin to the fact that, in the early 
reigns referred to, the creation of peers 
always took place in Parliament, or at 
least in the royal eourt, at times when 
there was a large assembly of the no- 
bility.{ Lord St. Leonard’s further 
mentioned that, when Lord Somers was 
called upon to take his seat as Lord 
Keeper or Lord Chancellor in their 
Lordships’ House, he felt that he 
was utterly unable to maintain the 
dignity of the peerage, and therefore 
wished not to be madeapeer. He was 


+ Sir H. Nicolas (Peerage for Life, p. 41) states that Charles I, conferred the title 
of Baron in 1644 on Sir John de Reede, Ambassador from the States-General. In 
our Magazine for Feb. 1852, p. 157, will be found a grant from Charles II. 
dated 8 June, 1661, of the title of Baron of Molingar to Gonzalo de Souza, a noble 
Portuguese, with remainder to the heirs male of his body: but no record of that grant 
has hitherto been found in any of our public offices. 

t The Lord Chancellor subsequently remarked that “ the words in parliamento 
presenti inferred, not the assent of Parliament—not that the creation was made by an 
Act of Parliament, but only that the dignity was conferred in the presence and with 


the consent of Parliament.’’ 
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then sent for and told that his ser- 
vices could not be dispensed with. He 
therefore sat to hear judgments, but 
not as a peer, thus placing himself in a 
most painful situation; all which might 
have been easily avoided by giving him 
a peerage for life, but that was a course 
which never occurred to his mind. 
Lord St. Leonard’s concluded by de- 
claring it to be his decided opinion 
that the course which the Govern- 
ment had in this instance pursued was 
illegal, and that there was no autho- 
rity for it. 

The Lord Chancellor spoke next, 
and questioned the right of their Lord- 
ships to take the course proposed by 
Lord Lyndhurst. That which gave 
a peer the right to sit in the House of 
Lords was not the patent, but the writ 
of summons which he was entitled to 
receive in consequence of his patent ; 
and the question whether a person was 
or was not entitled to such writ rested 
entirely with the Crown to decide. If 
Lord Wensleydale presented himself 
at the bar with a writ of summons, 
upon what authority could he be kept 
out? In the Brandon case, the Duke 


of Hamilton, being a peer of Scotland, 


had been refused admission to the 
House in 1711, but that decision was 
reversed in 1782. The Lord Chan- 
cellor then remarked that Lord Coke’s 
opinion had passed uncontradicted in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s annotated copy of 
Coke; that it had been repeated by 
Chief Baron Comyns and by Black- 
stone. It had also passed uncontra- 
dicted by Lord Redesdale in his ela- 
borate Reports on the dignity of a Peer 
of the Realm. 


Lord Campbell afterwards spoke in 
favour of the motion. He regarded 
the proposal of the ministry as “ an 
organic change in the constitution of 
the country more important than any 
that had taken place since the Revolu- 
tion of 1688—indeed, far more im- 
portant than that which was intro- 
—— in the other house by the Reform 

et.” 


A pamphlet had recently been published 
by Mr. Macqueen, on which he supposed 
this new scheme was founded. According to 
that pamphlet, there were to be twelve new 
Law Peers sitting in that House, namely, 
the three chiefs of Westminster Hall, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Master of the 
Rolls for England, two for Scotland, and 
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four or five for Ireland. He confessed 
that he should be sorry to see a court of 
appeal constituted of such heterogeneous 
materials ; and, although Lord Coke had 
rendered famous a certain Parliamentum 
Indoctum, observing that no good law had 
ever been passed thereat, he would remind 
their lordships that the evils of a Parlia- 
tum Doctissimum might not be greatly 
inferior to those of the unlearned Parlia. 
ment which Lord Coke had described. It 
was said that the system of Life Peerages 
was to be applied to lawyers only ; in other 
words, that a most unmerited blow was to 
be given to the profession to which he had 
the honour to belong. What might not 
be said of him if he were to support a 
measure which must necessarily lead to 
hereditary peerages being refused to Lord 
Chancellors and Lord Chief Justices ? 
Would he not be fairly exposed to the 
reproach of seeking to kick down the 
ladder by which he had himself mounted 
to the honours of the hereditary peerage ? 
If there were to be Life Peerages, it would 
be necessary to lay down a rule on the 
subject ; for nothing could be more invidi- 
ous, for example, than to make the Lord 
Chief Justice an hereditary peer, and the 
Lord Chancellor a peer for life. 


Earl Grey spoke next, advocating 
the measure on general principles. 
The Earl of Derby as decidedly con- 
demned it. The Duke of Argyll al- 
luded to the plans seriously formed in 
1832 for overwhelming the majority 
in the House of Peers, which proved 
that there was as much danger from 
the undisputed power of the Crown to 
create hereditary peerages as from the 
right of creating them for life. Lord 
Brougham explained that both he and 
his late friend Earl Grey, though they 
had, on the occasion referred to, pre- 
pared a list of eighty new peerages, 

urposely arranged so as to make the 
east possible permanent addition to 
the peerage, yet shrank from taking 
that step, and did not then entertain 
the idea of creating Peerages for Life, 
though it would have facilitated their ob- 
ject. He disapproved of Life Peerages 
as inconsistent with and highly dan- 
erous to the constitution; and he 
elieved that in proportion to the 
number of Life Peerages there would 
be a diminution of the authority of the 
Crown. 

The House then divided; and the 
motion was carried by,—Content (in- 
cluding proxies), 138, Non-Content, 
105,—majority Thirty-three. P 
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Previously to the Committee of Pri- 
vileges, on Friday the 22nd Feb., Lord 
Glenelg moved that the questions of 
whether the Crown had power to create 
a Life Peerage, and, if so, what privi- 
leges it conterred, should be referred 
to the Judges; a proposal which was 
supported by Earl Granville. On a 
division, there appeared : Content (in- 
cluding proxies), 111; Non-Content 
(including proxies), 142: Majority 
against the motion, 31. 

The House then resolved itself into 
a Committee of Privileges, when Lord 
Lyndhurst reviewed the whole ques- 
tion, denying the authority of Lord 
Coke as a constitutional lawyer. He 
contended that long-established usage 
was the real basis of our constitution, 
enlarged upon the danger of one branch 
of that constitution attempting to 
modify the power or position of an- 
other, and concluded by moving— 

That the Committee have, as directed 
by the House, examined and considered 
the copy of the letters patent purporting 
to create the Right Hon. Sir James Parke, 
Knight, a Baron of the United Kingdom 
for Life, and they report it as their opinion 
that neither the said letters patent, nor 
the said letters patent with the usual writ 
of summons issued in pursuance thereof, 
can entitle the grantee therein named to 
sit in Parliament. 

Earl Grey moved as an amendment — 

That, the highest legal authorities having 
concurred in declaring the Crown to pos- 
sess the power of creating Peerages for 
Life, and this power having in some cases 
been exercised in former times, the House 
of Lords would not be justified in assum- 
ing the illegality of the patent creating the 
Right Hon. Sir James Parke Baron Wens- 
leydale for life. 

On division there was: for the 
amendment, 57; against it, 92: ma- 
jority against it, 35. The motion of 
am | ayndhurst was then put and 
carried. 
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We have deferred to this place the 
consideration of the alleged Prece- 
dents, in order to make our own re- 
marks upon them, availing ourselves 
in so doing of those which fell from 
Lord Lyndhurst and his friends in the 
course of the debate. 

It will have been observed in the title- 
page of Sir Harris Nicolas’s pamphlet, 
that his arguments were fortified “ wirn 
PRECEDENTS :” and it has been on the 
same precedents that the advisers of 
Iler Majesty have relied upon the pre- 
sent occasion. It unfortunately hap- 
pens that there is not one of these 
“ precedents to which some excep- 
tion may not be taken. Not one of 
them substantiates the creation of a 
parliamentary barony such as that con- 
ferred on Lord Wensleydale. 

‘The five earliest belong to the reign 
of Richard the Second :— 

1. The first cited is that of Gui- 
chard d’Angle, upon whom the dig- 
nity of Earl of Huntingdon was con- 
ferved on the day of the coronation of 
king Richard, habendum tota vita sua 
durante. It is recorded that he was 
created with the usual ceremony, per 
cincturam gladii, and the reason of the 
limitation does not appear, as other 
Karls were made at the same time 
with the ordinary remainders. It may 
have been because he was a foreigner ; 
or it may have been for some reason 
sendicde belonging to the Earldom of 
Huntingdon, in which there had never 
been a regular succession. It is said 
that this Earl of Huntingdon never 
took his seat in Parliament. The 
letters patent recording his creation, 
and which conferred upon him an an- 
nuity of 1,000/. marcs, were cancelled, 
but only in order to increase the an- 
nuity to 1,000/. pounds. The dignit 
was continued, as we presume.” He 
died in London, in March 1380, with- 
out male issue. 





* We are aware that in holding this opinion we are opposed to that given by Lord 
Lyndhurst in his speech on the 7th Feb. His Lordship remarked, ‘‘ A peerage for 
life was granted to a foreigner named Guichard d’ Angle, but that individual was, as a 
foreigner, precluded from sitting and voting in Parliament, and so, the grant being 
nugatory, the patent of creation was cancelled in the following year, and a pension of 
1,000/. a-year was settled upon him as an equivalent for the loss of his dignity. J¢ is . 
quite clear that that individual never sat in Parliament, and that, as a foreigner, he 
had no right to do so, and, therefore, his case can haye no bearing upon the question 
we are now discussing.’’ We are not convinced that Lord Lyndhurst is right in this 


view of the case. 


examined, as they might throw further light on this point. 


The letters patent of the 10th Dec. 2 Rich. II. ought to be 


A memoir of Guichard 


d'Angle will be found in Mr. Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter, of 
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2. In the parliament bolden in the 
9th Ric. I. on the lst Dec. 1385, the 
King’s favourite Robert de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Marquess of Dublin, and en- 
dowed with the land and dominion of 
Ireland; and 

3. On the Ist Oct. 1386 that title 
was exchanged for the more elevated 
one of Duke of Ireland, no remainder 
being mentioned on either occasion. 
‘These then are no precedents in point, 
inasmuch as the Earl of Oxford was 
already a peer of the realm, and his 
earldom was inheritable by his heir 
male like other earldoms. 

4. The next precedent quoted is of 
the same character. The King’s uncle 
John of Ghent, already Duke of Lan- 
caster, was created Duke of Acquitaine 
without remainder. But that duchy 
was to be held of the King as King of 
France, and therefore was not even an 
English peerage, whilst the grantee 
was already a peer of England. 

5. The fifth is the creation of Mar- 
garet countess of Norfolk to be Du- 
chess of Norfolk ad totam vitam suam. 
This and the several other life-peer- 
ages subsequently granted to females 
can be no precedent for the barony of 
Wensleydale, inasmuch as a lady can- 
not sit in parliament. The Duchess 
of Norfolk (who was a granddaughter 
of King Edward I.) received this in- 
crease of dignity at the same time as 
her grandson and heir male ‘Thomas 
Mowbray was, by a new creation, con- 
firmed in the earldom: she had been 
Countess in her own right, and he could 
not be Karl without her surrendering 
the dignity—as William Longespée II. 
and William Longespée TIT. could not 
be Earl of Salisbury during the life- 
time of their mother and grandmother 
Ela the heiress of that earldom; and 
therefore it was that the Countess of 
Norfolk, surrendering the earldom, re~ 
ceived the dignity of a duchess in lieu. 

During the reign of Henry IV. 
nothing in the nature of a precedent 
for a Peerage for Life has been dis- 
covered ; but there are some imagined 
to exist in the reign of Henry V. In 
the Parliament held at Leicester in the 
2nd year of that sovereign, his two 
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brothers were raised to the dignity of 
Duke, viz. Humphrey of Lancaster 
was created Earl of Kendal and Duke 
of Bedford; and John of Lancaster, 
Earl of Pembroke and Duke of Glou- 
cester. At the same time his cousin 
Richard of York, brother to Edward 
then Duke of York, was created Earl 
of Cambridge. No remainders are men- 
tioned in these cases ; but this omission 
was partly remedied in 11 Hen. VI. 
when the Dukes of Bedford and Glou- 
cester both received patents with re- 
mainders to the heirs male of their 
bodies. The Earl of Cambridge had 
died childless a year after his creation. 

In 4 Hen. V. Thomas Earl of Dorset 
was created Duke of Exeter, no re- 
mainder being mentioned; but this, 
as the preceding, is to be regarded 
rather as a lapse than an intentional 
act; and the grantee being already a 
hereditary peer, no | for life 
was here created. ‘This Duke had 
no son; or no doubt (supposing that 
he died unattainted) he would have 
transmitted his dignity. 

In 1417 the Earl of Warwick is said 
(by Sir Harris Nicolas) to have been 
created Earl of Albemarle for life, but 
this precedent has not been submitted 
to the Lords. If he was so, no new 
peer was made thereby, he bein. 
already a peer, as in the last case, an 
in that of the Earl of Oxford. 

In the next reign occurs the case of 
Sir John Cornwaylle, who, havin 
married the King’s aunt Elizabet 
Countess of Huntingdon, was in 10 
Hen. VI. created Baron of Faunhope, 
and in 20 Hen. VI. Baron of Milbroke. 
No remainder is mentioned ; but the 
probability is that no peculiar tenure 
of the barony was intended, inasmuch 
as he was to be deemed bare indigena 
et verus ligeus ejusdem regni, and to 
enjoy “all the rights” enjoyed by 
other barons of the reaim. It was 
apparently a continuation of the old 
practice pursued with the second hus- 
bands of females of the blood royal, 
who were usually summoned to Par- 
liament; as in the instance of Ralph 
de Monthermer, who married the 
Countess of Gloucester, in the reign 
of Edward I.; and in those of Eubola 


which he was the 52d Knight. He was by birth a Poitevin, transferred his service 
from the King of France to the Black Prince, and hecame tutor to Richard of 


Bordeaux, 
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le Strange and Hugh le Frenes, the 
successive husbands of the Countess 
of Lincoln, in that of Edward I. 

After this, Sir Harris Nicolas could 
find no further precedent until the 
35th Hen. VIII. when Maurice O’Brien 
was created Earl of Thomond for life, 
with remainder to his son Conan 
O'Brien, for life ; but, as by the same 
patent the barony of Inchiquin was con- 
ferred upon Maurice with remainder 
to the heirs male of his body, this was 
not the creation of a peerage for one 
life or even for two lives only, but 
merely a limitation of the higher title 
of Earl,—doubtless with the intention 
of keeping the Irish chieftains upon 
their good behaviour ; and besides it is 
not a precedent of the English parlia- 
ment. 


After this, all the actual creations of 


peerages “for life”’—some eighteen in 
their total number—have been con- 
ferred upon females, and generally upon 
widows or those who had no occasion 
for remainders. Five examples are 
those of the mistresses* of Charles IL, 
James II., George I. and George II. 
Such are the precedents for Life 
Peerages, and such the result of their 
examination. Lord Lyndhurst under- 
took to prove that no exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative in this manner had 
taken place during the last four cen- 
turies, no doubt considering that such 
proof would be amply sufficient for 
the object he had in view. He seems 
to have been misunderstood by various 
noble Lords as admitting that there 
were substantial precedents anterior 
to that period. But the fact is, that 
there are no satisfactory precedents 
whatever for the creation by letters 
| of a parliamentary Peerage for 
ife. With the exception of the patents 
granted to Sir John Cornwaylle, the 
terms of which are ambiguous and in- 
conclusive, no record has been dis- 
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covered tending to support the theory 
that such a parliamentary barony ever 
existed. In still earlier times examples 
are found of Barons being summoned 
by writ, which writ was not continued 
to their heirs, and in some instances 
was not even repeated to themselves ; 
but these things were done at the same 
period when certain boroughs were 
sometimes summoned to return bur- 
gesses to the Lower House, and some- 
times not. It was, in fact, at a time 
when it was considered rather a burden 
than a privilege to be required to 
attend Parliament, and when exemp- 
tion from the duty was often enmity 
solicited by the parties themselves. 
In fine, it was before our present Con- 
stitution was fully matured. 

The existing parliamentary baronies 
have been called into existence in two 
ways, each of which possesses its cha- 
racteristic remainder. The earlier 
mode was by writ of summons, which 
was considered to create a barony in 
fee, to be inherited by all lineal heirs 
in the order of primogeniture, but 
liable to fall into abeyance or suspen- 
sion if, in the absence of an heir male, 
there were more heirs female than one. 
This mode of creation was practised 
as late as the reign of James I., when 
Sir Gervase Clifton, of Leighton 
Bromswold, was so summoned, and his 
barony still exists in the person of the 
Earl of Darnley. 

The other mode, by letters patent, 
originating in the instance of the Lord 
Beauchamp of Kidderminster in 11 
Ric. II. has been usually accompanied 
with a remainder to heirs male of the 
body of the grantee, but the remainders 
have frequently been extended by 
special favour to the heirs male of 
other persons named in the patent, 
and occasionally such special remain- 
ders have been limited to a younger 
son, passing over his elder brother. 






* Louise Renée de Puencourt de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth; Katharine 
Sedley, Countess of Dorchester; Melosina Schuylenberg, Duchess of Kendal, and 
Sophia Charlotte de Platen, Countess of Darlington; and Amelia Sophia de Walmo- 
den, Countess of Yarmouth. As reported in The Times, Lord Lyndhurst appears to 
have erroneously assigned the third of these ladies to King William instead of George 
I. He stated that ‘* William III. who led a much more regular life [than his imme- 
diate predecessors] created Madame de Schomberg Duchess of Kendal for life, and an 
irregular daughter of that lady was also made a peeress for life.’’ In all the peerages 
Melosina de Schuylenberg, who was created Countess of Walsingham in 1722, and 
who married Philip-Dormer Earl of Stanhope, but died without issue, is described as 


niece of the Duchess of Kendal. 
6 
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The Prerogative of the Crown in 
regard to the remainders of Peerages 
has been hitherto undisputed. Sir 
Harris Nicolas in his pamphlet on 
Peerages for Life gave a second series 
of precedents tending to establish the 
right of the Crown to limit a peerage 
as it might think proper. ‘The prero- 
gative is even still admitted by those 
who have most exerted themselves to 
frustrate the object of its recent exer- 
cise; and, though the House of Lords 
has in several respects (as described in 
the passage which we have quoted from 
Lord Campbell’s speech) restrained the 


Loyal Prerogative from the exercise of 


its ancient powers, yet the only in- 
stance in which it has before attempted 


to dispute the Sovereign’s writ of 


summons is that of the Duke of Bran- 
don,* which was done in 1711, under 
the influence of bitter national jealou- 
sies, now happily worn out, but which 
was reversed in 1782. 

There have probably been few in- 
stances where a Government has re- 
lied upon precedents so utterly obso- 
lete, ifnot wholly imaginary,} as on the 
creation of Lord Wensleydale ; and it 
affords a striking example of the remark 


of Dr. Pauli, which we have quoted in 
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another page of our present number, 
on our great deficiency as a nation in 
an accurate knowledge of our own 
political history. It would have better 
become a Whig administration to have 
rested their arguments upon the adap- 
tability of our constitution to any 
requisite changes, and to have confined 
their precedents to examples of such 
changes having been effected. They 
have been accomplished, even in our 
venerable House of Peers. The alter- 
ation gradually made in the remain- 
ders of Baronies, which we have 
already described, must be reckoned 
as one, and by no means the least im- 
portant, of them. The Union with 
Scotland brought in a new element of 
sixteen Scotish peers, not even ap- 
pointed for life, but elected for each 
Parliament: and, though for a time 
the House would receive no more 
from Scotland beyond that sixteen, 
we have seen how that difliculty was 
overcome. The reign of George the 
Third, and particularly the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, gradually intro- 
duced a vast influx of new peers, which 
materially weakened the previous oli- 
garchic character of the House of 
Lords. The union with Ireland 





* James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, who was already a member of the House of 


Lords as one of the sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland, was created Baron of 
Dutton in Cheshire, and Duke of Brandon in Suffolk, by patent dated September 1], 
1711. During the next session of Parliament, objection was taken to his being on the 
roll by the latter title; and after several debates on the subject, it was resolved by a 
majority of five (57 to 52), ‘‘ That no patent of honour granted to any peer of Great 
Britain who was a peer of Scotland at the time of the Union, can entitle such peer to 
sit and vote in Parliament, or to sit upon the trial of Peers.’’ This was suggested by 
a jealousy of the Scotish peers, and they so far resented it, that in a body they absented 
themselves from the House. After a month’s further agitation, the difference was 
compromised by a second resolution, thus expressed: ‘‘ That the sitting of the peers 
of Great Britain who were peers of Scotland before the Union, in this House, dy 
election, is alterable by Parliament at the request of the peers of Great Britain who 
were peers of Scotland before the Union, without any violation of the Union.”’ This 
appeased the Scotish peers—at the expense, so far as words went, of transferring the 
prerogative from the ‘Crown to Parliament. However, nothing more was then done, 
and the matter was allowed to rest. In the following year the Duke of Hamilton fell 
in his fatal duel with Lord Mohun ; and it was not until 1782 that bis great-grandson, 
the eighth Duke, obtained the recognition of his right to sit in Parliament, in virtue 
of his peerage of Great Britain. At that period there were several peers of Scotland 
already in the House of Lords in right of creation, which had been generally effected 
by their creation whilst in the embryo state of heirs-apparent to their Scotish dignities. 

+ It is remarkable that Sir Harris Nicolas himself, the author of the pamphlet advo- 
cating the Creation of Life Peerages, which we have so largely cited, had previously, 
in his Synopsis of the Peerage, given a very decided contradiction to their ever having 
existed in this country. He there remarks that ‘‘ It does not seem too much to infer 
that it has been always considered that, if a Peer once sat in Parliament, such sitting, 
ipso facto, rendered the dignity by virtue of which he sat hereditary in the first instance 
in the issue of his body—in dignities under letters patent to his heirs male, and in dig- 
nities by writ to his heirs general.’’ (Introduction, p. Ixviii.) 

Gent, Mac. Vou. XLV. 
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brought in tne Hin, more mem- 
bers, the twenty-four Temporal Peers 
being elected for life, and the Spiritual 
Peers serving in rotation of sessions. 
Many other peers of Ireland have been 
individually introduced to be members 
of the House of Lords. Many Spiri- 
tual Peerages of Ireland have been 
suppressed. Lastly, and which is the 
most anomalous change of all, when 
an addition of a single member was 
made to the Episcopal Bench, although 
the temporal peers had in the course 
of time been so vastly increased,* it 
was determined that there was not 
room for that one additional Bishop, 
but now the junior Bishop is always 
kept waiting, until a second vacancy 
completes his condition as a Spiritual 
Peer. 

‘If the Bishops sit for lite, as repre- 
sentatives of their respective sees, it is 
difficult to say why some, if not all, of 
the Judges should not also sit for life, 
as the representatives of their several 
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courts. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said and done, it is the general 
impression that some such measure 
must be carried into effect at last ; and 
if a previous declaratory act of the 
Crown. itself,—which is really the 
only constitutional Fountain of Honour, 
should limit such promotions to judi- 
cial to the exclusion of political mo- 
tives, it appears to us that all rational 
objections would disappear.f If the 
nominations were confined to the heads 
of the respective courts, or to Judges 
of at least five years’ standing, what 
apprehension could there be either of 
a minister using this nomination as an 
effective political engine, or of the 
composition of the House itself being 
appreciably affected by the members 
of the Judicial Bench? It would help 
to keep in countenance the other 
Bench, whom the Radicals of the last 
generation so eagerly threatened to 
eject, and in every re | strengthen the 
august Body as a whole. 





DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


MR. THACKERAY has remarked, 
in his lectures on the English Hu- 
mourists, that “ We possess of poor 
Steele’s wild and checquered life some 
of the most curious memoranda that 
ever were left of a man’s biography: 
Most men’s letters, from Cicero Seon 
to Walpole, or down to the great men 
of our own time if you will, are doc- 
tored compositions, and written with 
an eye suspicious towards posterity. 
That dedication of Steele’s to his wife 
is an artificial composition, possibly ; 
at least, it is written with that degree 
of artifice which an orator uses in ar- 
ranging a statement for the house, or 
a poet employs in preparing a senti- 
ment in verse or for the stage. But 
there are some 400 letters of Dick 
Steele’s to his wife, which that thrifty 


woman preserved accurately, and which 
could have been written but for her 
and her alone. They contain details 
of the business, pleasures, quarrels, 
reconciliations of the pair; they have 
all the genuineness of conversation, 
they are as artless as a child’s prattle, 
and as confidential as a curtain-lecture. 
Some are written from the printing- 
office, where he is waiting for the roof: 
sheets of his Gazette, or his Tatler; 
some are written from the tavern, 
whence he promises to come to his wife 
‘within a pint of wine,’ and where he 
has given a rendezvous to a friend, or 
a money-lender; some are composed 
in a high state of vinous excitement, 
when his head is flustered with Bur- 
gundy, and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for his darling Prue ; 





* In ancient times, the Spiritual Peers, including the mitred Abbats as well as the 


Bishops, far exceeded in number the Temporal. 


In our times, when the latter are 


between seven and eight to one of the former, there was not liberality enough to add a 


single unit to the Episcopal Bench! 


t+ Earl Stanhope, who spoke in the debate of the 22d February in support of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s motion, said, “ He would so far go along with some noble lords opposite 
as to admit frankly that, if life peerages were guarded against abuse and limited 
in numbers, very considerable advantages might be derived from them.” 


Second edition, with additions, 1809. 


3 mpm Correspondence; collected by John Nichols. 


1787. Two vols. 8vo, 
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some are under the influence of the 
dismal headache and repentance next 
morning; some, alas! from the lock- 
up house, where the lawyers have im- 
ounded him, and where he is waiting 
or bail. You may trace many years 
of the poor fellow’s career in these 
letters.” 

One of his notes to Mrs. Steele, 
written on the 18th Nov. 1712, is as 
characteristic a specimen as any: 

“Dear Prue, I am come from a Com- 
mittee, where I have [been] Chairman, 
and drunk too much. I have the head- 
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ache, and should be glad you would come 
to me in good-humour, which would 
always banish any uneasiness of temper 
from, Dear Prue, Your fond fool of a 
husband, Ric. STEELE.’’ 


It was on the very same day on 
which Steele indited this billet, that he 
had pledged his salary—either as a 
Commissioner of Stamps or as the 
writer of the London Gazette, accord- 
ing to the following document, (not 
hitherto published,) of which the ori- 
ginal is now among the Autograph 
treasures of Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. 


November 18th, 1712. 


Left then in Mr. Warren’s hands an Assignment of my Sallary at Mr. Compton’s 
office of the net sum of seventy-three pounds eleven shillings and nine pence, on which 


M® Warren this day lent me fifty pounds. 


RIcHARD STEELE. 


Mem. y® assignt abovemenc’oned I left wt Mr. Godfry att Mr. Compton’s office, 


20" M*. 1712. J. W. 


Mr. Cole possesses other papers re- 
lative to Sir Richard Steele. They 
consist of— 

A Treasury Order, dated 10 Jan. 
1714, for payment to Steele of 500/. 
“without account, as of His Majesty's 
free guift and Royal bounty,” indorsed 
with Steele’s receipt, dated 12th Jan. 
1714. A copy of this order was in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May, 1840.* 

A Treasury Order, dated 22nd May, 
1721. Steele was then one of the 
“Commissioners appointed for enquir- 
ing into the estates of certaine Traitors 
and others,” and the order is for pay- 
ment to the six commissioners of 1,500/. 


viz. 250/. each, “ which (with the sums 
already received either from the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland, or out of the 
Exchequer here,) are in full of their 
respective allow: of a 1,000/. per ann. 
éach, to and for the Quar ended at 
me gp 1721.” 

This appointment, with a salary of 
1,000/. per annum at the least (for it 
is evident that the commissioners had 
received other moneys from the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land), ought to have placed Steele 
above the want of any insignificant 
sum, and yet in that same year 1721 
the following note was written by 
Steele to Warren : 


John Sly says I have seven pounds in your hands, Be pleas’d to pay it him on 


account of 


S', y’ most humble serv‘, 


Deeb.” 19, 1721. 
Sly’s receipt is indorsed— 


RicHARD STEELE. 


Decem. 20, 1721, 
Received the within meationed seven pound, by 


Joun Sty. 


BREAKING UP OF A LITERARY WORKSHOP. 


Populus vult decipi, decipiatur ; was a 
maxim which the poet thought might in 
his own time be confined to the vulgar. A 
modern gigantic instance of fraud and de- 
ception, which has just been successfully 
practised on some of the first scholars of 


Europe, seems to prove, however, that the 
desire or facility of being ensnared was 
not the exclusive property of the Augustan 
age of Rome, or its populace; it now 
shews its front in our day, and amongst 
the very aristocracy of intellect. What 





+ Vol. XIII. . 494, A letter of Steele to Tonson the bookseller was published in 
our vol. V. p. 492. 
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makes this readiness of credence however 
the more remarkable is, that the literary 
world had long previously received suffi- 
cient warning of the attempt, and against 
the party implicated, by name. To shew 
this, however, we must revert to the be- 
ginning of last year. On the 6th January, 
1855, the editor of the Atheneum Fran- 
cais, M. Ludovic Lallande, notified, under 
the heading ‘‘ Avis aux Bibliothécaires ”’ 
(pp. 22, 23), that a certain learned Greek, 
under the real or assumed name of Simo- 
nides, was traversing Europe, and hawk- 
ing in Paris, London, &c. various old 
MSS. of immense importance, which he 
professed to have found in a monastery 
on Mount Athos. It seemed as if all at 
once the literary world were to be as- 
tonished and delighted with all the lost 
treasures of Grecian science, and of many 
able authors who we only know through 
the praises of their countrymen. His 
budget was stored with forty-seven of the 
lost comedies of Menander, the prototype 
which Ennius admits he so imperfectly 
approaches ; of Sophocles he could supply 
all the lost dramas (they amount to 119) ; 
to give a complete edition of his plays, and 
possibly the better to understand the poet, 
he had also in petto the Lexicon of Chere- 
mon a competitor of Menander, and he 
was enabled to settle the vexed question 
of the existeuce and reality of the Alex- 
andrine Library by the production of the 
catalogue of its contents, sufficiently vo- 
luminous, being stretched out to eleven folio 
volumes. By all whom the cautious jealousy 
of the possessor admitted to a sight of his 
treasures they were allowed to be master- 
pieces of paleographic calligraphy, but 
they were only as a most rare exception 
permitted to be out of Simonides’ own 
possession for a moment. As, however, 
before he could obtain the cnormous price 
at which he offered the Papyri to the 
French Government it was necessary to 
have them and their pretensions established, 
they were submitted to the inspection of 
M. Hase, the learned Greek commentator, 
of the French capital, and upon a hasty 
view his verdict was short and pithy, “these 
writings are just three-and-a-half years 
old.” The editor of the Atheneum I’ran- 
cais therefore very justly finished his warn- 
ing of January, 1855, with ‘ Librarians, be 
upon your guard!”’ and it is not wonderful 
that he should resume the subject on the 
9th of Feb, 1856, with a degree of self- 
gratulation on the gullibility of Teutonic 
scholars and the superior discernment of 
his Gallic confreres and himself. 

These events have already been bruited 
about throughout Europe ; but a more de- 
tailed account than has yet appeared may 
not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
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Gentleman's Magazine. It is composed 
from various sources not hitherto pub- 
lished in England, and more especially 
from the account which the famous tra- 
veller and Egyptologist Dr. Lepsius, a 
party principally interested, has just pub- 
lished of his share in this transaction. He 
states, with the reservation that he shall 
give a more full explanation when the 
police investigations of the matter already 
commenced shall have been finished, as 
follows :—Towards the close of last De- 
cember, Privy Counsellor and Professor 
Boeck received from the learned Hellenist 
Dr. Dindorf in Leipsig notice that a re- 
markable Greek palimpsest had been put 
into his hands for disposal ; it consisted of 
seventy-one leaves, large quarto size in 
double columns, and consequently being, 
on both sides of each leaf, in all two hun- 
dred and eighty-four columns, in very old 
uncial characters, under a later MS. in 
ruoning hand (cursiv schrift) of the 12th 
or 13th century. The uncials were given 
without accents of any kind, and the words 
were not separated by any spaces, but run 
into each other. The work professed to be 
by an anthor whom we only know from 
Stephanus of Byzantium, named Uranios, 
and the title of his work, Airyurrimy Bacirsay 
caveeryouzay PiBros resis. With the caution 
already voted, no portion of the precious 
MS. accompanied Dr. Dindorf’s notice; 
but, as he stated his full conviction that 
the writing was genuine, and the uncials 
certainly of the first or second century of 
the Christian era, his voucher was consi- 
dered sufficient, and a portion was de- 
manded and sent. This seems to have 
been submitted to the scrutiny of the 
most learned philologists of Berlin; whose 
names we learn from another source than 
Dr. Lepsius’ statement, as Drs. Haupt, 
Ehrenberg, Pertz, Boeck, Trendelenberg, 
Pinder, and Magnus, with Dr. Lepsius 
himself; and, so satisfied was this con- 
clave of savans of the extrinsic (materi- 
ellen) authenticity of the work, that they 
conjointly sent in a requisition to the Go- 
vernment that the precious document might 
be purchased at the price asked, viz. five 
theusand dollars (about 750 guineas). 
Alexander von Humboldt alone refused 
his concurrence in the belief and his sig- 
nature to the requisition, but Dr. Lepsius 
Was SO auxious to secure such a valuable aid 
to his Egyptological studies, that, to secure 
it to himself aud Berlin, or to prevent its 
travelling to England, where Dr. Dindorf 
was certain double the price might readily 
be obtained, and to anticipate the slow 
progress of official resolutions and the 
order on the treasury, he from his own 
means closed the bargain by the payment 
down of half the purchase, two thousand 
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five hundred dollars, before which Dr. 
Dindorf declared he was not empowered 
to let the MS. pass out of his hands. It 
is, however, stated from another authority 
that Dr. Dindorf was all this time driving 
a bargain for himself: that he had made 
a previous purchase of the work of Si- 
monides at the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars, and therefore, if he could induce its 
purchase by the Prussian Government at 
his own valuation, he would pocket a net 
gain of three thousand by the transaction. 

It was early in January last that Dr. 
Lepsius was put in possession of the en- 
tire Codex, and could take it home to ex- 
amine, with the fond expectation of finding 
in it all the difficult points of Egyptian 
chronology made clear; but circumstances, 
as he states, and the want of. chemical re- 
agents, prevented an exact scrutiny before 
the 21st; and we may conceive his disap- 
pointment, when he was enabled to read 
the contents, to be compelled to pro- 
nounce the work either a forgery or worth- 
less. He gives many proofs of superficial 
knowledge to be collected from various 
publications of modern writers, and of 
false statements, proved so by the unques- 
tionable evidences of stele and monuments, 
which, however, are to the general reader 
less conclusive than the material or ex- 
trinsic proofs which he adduces, to the 
number of seven. At the present stage of 
the proceedings he only produces two of 
them: that the lines impressed, where they 
cross both writings, suit only the uncial 
character, and that his chemicals acted im- 
mediately on the uncials, turning them 
black, whilst the cursive characters retained 
their original brown much longer ; show- 
ing that they, and not the uncials, were 
the first written. Another statement says 
that the pencil marks on which the uncials 
were traced came out plainly by these tests. 
Satisfied with these proofs, Dr. Lepsius 
demanded an audience of the King on the 
28th January, to request him to withdraw 
the Government authority of the purchase; 
and, fortified with the assistance of a Prus- 
sian police commissary, Dr. Lepsius went 
by rail to Leipsig on the 3lst, where it 
was ascertained Simonides was staying, but 
making every preparation for his departure 
to London. It should be here mentioned 
that previously (the date would be im- 
portant to be ascertained) Professor ‘Tisch - 
endorf, of Leipsig, had, on the infor- 
mation of a fellow-countryman of Simo- 
nides, named Lasurgos or Lycurgos, com- 
municated suspicions of Simonides’ codices 
to Boeck, but Professor Dindorf’s assur- 
ances had stifled these reports, and sus- 
picions which the name of Simonides had 
raised when he was first mentioned as their 
proprietor. Dr, Lepsius’ proceedings 
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were speedy; on the Ist February last 
Simonides was arrested in the midst of 
preparations for an immediate departure, 
with all his effects ready packed and 
corded ; on searching them, the most con- 
vincing proofs of systematic forgery ap- 
peared; the reed pens he used, a pecu- 
liarly prepared ink, and various trials of 
uncial characters, with his entire first con- 
ception of the Greek text of Uranios as he 
meant to transcribe it; a large lot of learned 
works on Egypt, with Bunsen’s volume on 
that subject, supplied his materials, and 
strongly convincing proofs of forgery. Si- 
monides was taken into custody, and Dr. 
Lepsius closes with the conviction that 
more forgeries will be brought against him. 

England has considerable interest in 
the result of the inquiry on these forgeries 
of the literary cheat, as one account states 
that Professor Dindorf was the medium 
by which thirty-one MSS., originating 
from Simonides, were obtained for Ox- 
ford; it would be well for the credit of 
that university if the bargain was made 
before Lallande had given the cry, ‘‘ Li- 
brarians, be on your guard!’’ and the 
learned syndics there will be called upon 
to vindicate their judgment, as they have 
employed Professor Dindorf to edit one of 
the codices thus obtained. The Berlin Aca- 
demy has also obtained two of the precious 
documents by the same channel. Inde- 
pendently, however, of some loss of credit, 
some too great facility of belief, justified 
in a great measure by the very clever tech- 
nical manipulation of the forgeries, none 
seem likely to suffer more, orto be more 
largely compromised, than the Leipsig Pro- 
fessor, for the considerable sum advanced 
by Dr. Lepsius was fortunately found by 
the police on Simonides when arrested, so 
that in a pecuniary point of view he will be 
no loser. 

No vindication from Professor Dr. Din- 
dorf has hitherto appeared, but the follow- 
ing account of his part in the transaction 
was given in the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung of the 15th February, evidently 
written in the interest of the Leipsig pro- 
fessor. After reciting an unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Simonides to dispose of his wares 
in England, it states that he returned to 
Leipsig last August ; that he shortly after- 
wards exhibited three leaves of a closely- 
written Greek MS. of Hermas the Shep- 
herd, a Christian work of the first century, 
(hitherto known only in a Latin transla- 
ltion,) which he had procured from a con- 
vent on Mount Athos, and where he had 
transcribed the remainder. This manus 
script Professor Tiefenbach characterises 
as a copy by an inefficient scribe, if the 
original be existing and genuine: This 
work, however, has been edited by Pra- 
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fessor Dindorf and Professor Anger. The 
Ouranios is said to have been produced to 
Dr. Dindorf in seventy leaves (Lepsius 
mentions seventy-two), and a couple were 
forwarded to Oxford for approval. His 
statement that they were returned to him 
about the end of November, with the per- 
mission to retain them for three months, and 
accompanied by a certain sum of money for 
their publication, leaves the transaction as 
far as it regards our English university 
considerably in doubt, and which, it is 
hoped, some authoritative notice from the 
shores of the Isis will explain. In con- 
tradistinction to the Berlin praise of the 
palseeography Dr. Tiefenbach says that the 
mere sight of the characters and the con- 
dition of the parchment immediately con- 
vinced him that the pieces were forgeries, 
but that all his notice of the matter was 
treated at Berlin very cavalierly, and that 
when he heard of the purchase by Dr. 
Lepsius and warned him, the answer was 
sent back that Dr. Tiefenbach had no right 
publicly to impugn the authenticity of a 
document which had now passed into pri- 
vate hands. 


The following further account of the 
exploits of Simonides we extract from the 
Atheneum of the 23d Feb. It is taken 
from a literary Hue-and-Cry, published in 
1853, and rests on the authority of Dr. 
Mordtmann, Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
Hanseatic towns at Constantinople :— 

Simonides comes from the island of 
Syme, opposite to Caria, and may be at 
present (1853) about thirty-five. He has 
paid great attention to paleographical 
studies, and has himself attained an almost 
incredible mastership in this subject. 
Several years ago he suddenly appeared at 
Athens, and offered a mass of the rarest 
MSS. of lost works, and some very im- 
portant MSS. of the Classics,—all very 
ancient. He said his uncle had discovered 
them in a monastery on Mount Athos ; he 
had carried them away secretly, and there 
were still more left behind. He was very 
mysterious, and spoke always of his ene- 
mies and spies. The Greek Government 
—= a commission to examine his 
MSS. He produced a very ancient Homer, 
with the complete Commentary of Eusta- 
thius. The commission reported favour- 
ably—there was only one dissentient voice. 
A new inquiry was made, and the MS. 
turned out to be a most accurate copy of 
Wolf’s edition of Homer, with all its 
errata. Simonides was unmasked, but he 
had in the mean time published his 
“ Simais,’’ a history of the school of Syme, 
a forgery from beginning to end. 

In the year 1851 Simonides made his 
appearance at Constantinople. He was 
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received by Aaron Becco, the Sardinian 
Minister. His promises were grand. He 
was going to publish a Sanchoniathon, 
which he said .he possessed complete. 
Now Sanchoniathon was rather an omin- 
ous name, and Wagenfeld’s successful 
forgery had not yet been forgotten. There- 
fore Simonides soon dropped Sanchonia- 
thon, and came out instead with a Greek 
work on Hieroglyphics. He maintained 
that his work gave, among the rest, a 
translation of an inscription on an Egyp- 
tian figure which belonged to a M. Cayol 
at Constantinople. A meeting was held 
at which Baron Tecco and Dr. Mordtmann 
assisted. Simonides read his translation, 
—and it was found that it did not square 
with the original at all. This having 
failed, Simonides promised to produce a 
MS. containing Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
with a transcript in Phoenician letters. 
As Dr. Mordtmann, however, was well 
acquainted with both of.these alphabets, 
Simonides never produced this treasure at 
Constantinople. It is a curious fact, that 
an old parchment, pretending to come 
from the Library of Seleucus, was some 
years ago communicated to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London. It contained 
Cuneiform Babylonian Inscriptions, with 
a transcript in Phoenician letters, and it is 
stated by one of the most competent 
scholars who took a copy of some lines of 
the MS. that the transcript into Phoenician 
was correct, and that at the time Col. 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had not yet 
deciphered, or at least not yet published, 
any of his readings of the Babylonian In- 
scriptions. 

Simonides, having the scrutinizing eye 
of Dr. Mordtmann upon him, abandoned 
Sanchoniathon, the Hieroglyphics, and 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, but produced in- 
stead a Greek work giving a complete 
history of Armenia. The Armenians at 
Constantinople, being men of literary taste, 
offered to buy his MS. and to publish it 
with an Armenian translation. He gave 
them some specimens of his work, but the 
proper names which occurred in it were 
not Armenian at all. Pressed to produce 
the rest, he hesitated, and at last de- 
manded one million of piastres before he 
would part with his treasure. This put 
an end to the history of Armenia. 

But Simonides was not yet discouraged. 
He soon came before the public with a 
more startling discovery than any he had 
yet made. He said he possessed a MS. 
of the time of the Franco-Venetian rule 
of Constantinople. In this MS. a monk, 
he said, gave an account of many valuable 
MSS. buried by the Comneni in order to 
hide them from the Latins. The places 
where they were buried were accurately 
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defined along the Bosphorus, and he was 
ready to disinter a MS. in a Monastery of 
the Prince Islands, containing the Acts 
of the first Apostolic Council of Antioch. 
Simonides asked leave to dig from the 
Turkish Government and from the Patri- 
arch Anthimos; and when this was re- 
fused he spread a story that, like the 
Chalif Omar, the Patriarch had said to 
him, —*‘ The Acts of the Council of An- 
tioch are superfluous ; they either confirm 
or contradict the Canons of the Greek 
Church, and in either case it will be use- 
less to dig.”’ 

Soon after Simonides paid a visit to 
Ismail Pasha, the Turkish Minister of 
Public Works and Commerce, by birth a 
Greek. He lived at his villa in Bebeck on 
the Bosphorus, and, as he had not yet left 
his harem when his guest arrived, Si- 
monides walked alone in the garden. He 
afterwards declared that in the garden he 
had discovered one of the places marked 
in his work as a place where MSS, had 
been buried, and that, if he was allowed to 
dig, he would produce a poem of Aristotle 
in Greek, written in Carian characters. 
Excavations were made,—a box was dis- 
covered, and it contained the MS. in a 
tolerable state of preservation. M. Cayol 
was present, and published an account of 
what he had seen in the Journal of Con- 
stantinople, but the name of Simonides 
was sufficient to damp the enthusiasm of 
the literary world. 

A last appeal was made. Ibrahim 
Pasha, one of the most learned men at 
Constantinople, was building a new house 
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near the Hippodrome (Atmeidan). Ex- 
cavations were going on, and Simonides, 
on being asked by M. Cayol, declared that 
an Arabian MS. written in Syriac charac- 
ters, would be found on a certain spot. 
The workmen dug for two hours, Ibrahim 
Pasha and M. Cayol being present, and 
Simonides not being allowed to descend. 
At last a pause was made, and the gentle- 
men partook ofaluncheon. Afterluncheon 
the digging was resumed, and almost im- 
mediately Simonides was heard to exclaim 
—‘* There it is, bring it up.” A box was 
brought, but the soil which adhered to it 
was of a different kind from that of the 
ground, The workmen were grinning, 
and, when interrogated, confessed that 
during luncheon the Greek came out for 
a short time, jumped into the pit, and 
began to burrow. 

This put an end to Simonides’ career in 
the East. He left Constantinople, and 
came to England, and, in spite of the re- 
peated warnings addressed to all public 
libaries, he succeeding in disposing of 
many of his MSS. Among the most 
curious MSS. which he left in England, 
one isa copy of Hesiod written Bovergopndov; 
another, the identical copy of some books 
of Homer, sent from Chios to Hipparchus, 
the son of Pisistratus. It is almost in- 
credible that such impudent frauds could 
have been successful, but there is little 
doubt that many more will now be brought 
to light. The British Museum is said to 
possess thirty MSS. of Simonides. These 
may possibly be genuine ; yet they will 
require a new and careful examination. 


THE VESSEL IN WHICH WILLIAM III. CAME TO ENGLAND. 


During the hearing of a case in the 
Admiralty Court the other day, Dr. Lush- 
ington remarked, that somewhere about 
forty years ago he was engaged in a suit 
in which the identical vessel that brought 
over William III. was concerned. Aided 
by the kindness of a valued correspondent, 
we are now enabled to lay before our 
readers the following interesting and 
authentic memoranda connected with the 
fortunes of this “‘ ever-to-be-remembered ”’ 
craft. 

The Princess Mary, according to the 
most reliable accounts, was built on the 
Thames in the earlier part of the 17th 
century, and was afterwards purchased by 
the Prince of Orange or his adherents as 
an addition to the fleet which was destined 
to effect the glorious Revolution of 1688. 
The prince expressly selected this vessel to 
convey himself and suite to England, and 


he bestowed upon her the above name, in 
honour of his illustrious consort, the 
daughter of James II. When the revolu- 
tion was un fait accompli, the claims of 
the ‘* Princess Mary ” to the royal favour 
were not overlooked. During the whole 
of William’s reign she held a place of 
honour as one of the royal yachts, and she 
was regularly used as the pleasure yacht 
of Queen Anne. By this time, however, 
her original build was much interfered 
with from the numerous and extensive re- 
pairs she had from time to time under- 
gone. On the death of the queen she 
came into the possession of his majesty 
King George I., by whose order she ceased 
to form part of the royal establishment. 
About the middle of the last century, 
during a fit of economy, she was sold by 
the Government to the Messrs. Walters, of 
London, from whom she received the name 
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of the Betsy Cairns, in honour, we are 
told, of some West Indian lady of that 
name. 

Having been long and profitably em- 
ployed by her new owners in the West 
Indian trade, she was afterwards disposed 
of to the Messrs. Carlins, of London, and, 
alas for the mutability of fortune! the 
once regal craft was converted into a col- 
lier, and employed in the conveyance of 
coals between Newcastle and London. 
Through all her varied vicissitudes of for- 
tune, however, she is still said to have re- 
tained her ancient reputation ‘ as a lucky 
ship and fast sailer.’’ She was after- 
wards (circa 1825) transferred by pur- 
chase to Mr. Gcorge Finch Wilson, of 
South Shields, and finally, on the 17th of 
February, 1827, while pursuing her voyage 
from Shields te Hamburg, with a cargo of 
coals, she struck upon the ‘‘ Black Mid- 
dens,’’ a dangerous reef of rocks north of 
the mouth of the Tyne, and in a few days 
afterwards became a total wreck. The 
news of her disaster excited a very lively 
sensation throughout the country. She 
had always been regarded, especially by 
the sailors, with an almost superstitious 
feeling of interest and veneration, and at 
the time of the wreck this feeling was 
doubtless in no small degree enhanced by 
the recollection of a ‘“ memorable pro- 


phesy”’ said to be associated with her for- 
tunes—viz. ‘‘ that the Catholics would 
never get the better while the Betsy 
Cairns was afloat !”’ 
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In length the Betsy Cairns was 80 feet 
3 inches by 23 feet broad. She had two 
decks, the height between which was 
6 feet 6 inches. She was carvel built, 
was without galleries, square-sterned, and 
devoid of figure-head. She had two masts, 
and was square-rigged, with a standing 
bowsprit. The remnant of her origina 
timbering, though but scanty, was ex- 
tremely fine. There was a profusion of 
rich and elaborate oak carvings, the 
colour of the wood, from age and expo- 
sure, closely resembling that of ebony. 
As soon as the news of her wreck became 
known throughout the country the people 
of Shields were inundated with applica- 
tions for portions of her remains. The 
applications on the part of the Orange 
Lodges were especially importunate. 
Snuff-boxes and souvenirs of various kinds 
were made in large numbers, and brought 
exorbitant prices. Each of the members 
of the then Corporation of Newcastle was 
presented with one of these boxes, which 
exhibit, in a marked degree, the duration 
and inimitable qualities of the British oak. 
A painting of the Betsy Cairns was made 
by Mr. J. Ferguson, of North Shields. 
Two carved figures, part of the night 
heads, are, we believe, now in the posses- 
sion of the Brethren of the Trinity-house 
at Newcastle, and a beam, with mouldings 
covered with gilding, and forming a part 
of the principal cabin, is now the pro- 
perty of Mr. Rippon, Waterville, North 
Shields.—Durham County Advertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Antiquities of Hastings and its Neighbourhood —Obsequies of the Founder of Methodism. 


ANTIQUITIES OF HASTINGS 


Mr. Ursan,—In your number for 
January last you reviewed favourably a 
very good hand-book of “ Hastings Past 
and Present,”’ and rightly complimented 
the fair authoress (Miss Howard) on the 
good use made by her of the recent pub- 
lications of our Sussex Archeological 
Society. There are, however, some points 
in the history on which Miss Howard has 
continued old errors, and on which your 
readers may be able to make corrections. 

The descendants of Sir Thomas Hoo, 
created by Henry VJ. in 1448 Lord Hoo 
and Hastings, did not become Earls of 
Huntingdon; on the death of this Lord 
Hoo and Hastings, 13th February, 1455, 
the title became extinct, as he left only 
four daughters and co-heiresses (see Gent. 
Mag. Aug. 1855, p.183). But Edward IV. 
in the first year of his reign created his 
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chief favourite and chamberlain, Sir Wil- 
liam Hastings, Lord Hastings, and from 
him the Earls of Huntingdon have de- 
scended. 

It has also been shewn (Sussex Arch. 
Coll. vol. ii. p. 164) that Dugdale was not 
borne out by the Ing. p. m. or other docu- 
ments, in stating that Humphrey Stafford 
(who was beheaded 17th Aug. 1469), was 
seized of the castle or rape of Hastings ; 
the twenty-seventh descent, therefore, 
copied from Horsfield, should have been 
omitted. 

In the statement that little was known 
of the town after it ceased to be of im- 
portance as a port, about the time of 
Elizabeth, till it rose into notice as a 
watering-place in the last century, Miss H. 
has overlooked a paper on the flourishing 
state of the town in the 16th century, 
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read at the local Exhibition, and pub- 
lished in the Hastings News of 13th of 
February, 1853, in which are given the 
names of the 15 barques of from 20 to 50 
tons, making a total of 474 tons, and of 
the 106 able mariners existing on 5th 
February, 1586; and there also may 
be found the proclamation of 3lst Oc- 
tober, 1578 (taken from the Grenville 
Library, No. 179), for the restoration of 
the harbour, 17 years before the project 
of the stone pier. Among the procla- 
mations of the Society of Antiquaries is 
another proclamation, dated 16th May, 
1620, of letters patent for collections to 
be made for the fortifying, repairing, and 
furnishing of the pier and haven of 
Hastings: and in the Additional MSS. 
(5705, p. 158), there exists a petition and 
order for rebuilding the pier in 1636 : for 
nearly 60 years, therefore, the exertions of 
the Government were directed to Hastings, 
as well as to Dover, as an important place 
to keep up a harbour. 

Of the Free Chapel of St. Mary within 
the Castle, the charters granted by Henry, 
fourth Earl of Eu, 1096-1139, confirmed 
by his descendant, Wm. de Ysenden, are 
to be found in Additional MS. 15,662, 
fol. 171 ; and a visitation of this free chapel 
in 19th Edward III. is referred to in the 
Second Report on Public Records, p. 188. 
The charters of the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity are printed in Nichols’ Coll. Top. 
and Gen. vol. vi. p. 101. 

There is no authority for the supposed 
birth here of Sir Cloudesley Shovel (see 
Notes and Queries, vols. x., xi., and xii.) ; 
but his mother removed hither, and occu- 
pied the house in All Saints’ Street, 
pointed out as the admiral’s birth-place : 
and here he is reported to have visited her, 
“as they were sailing over against the 
town of Hastings, in Sussex, Sir Cloudes- 
ley called out ‘ Pilot, put near, I havea 
little business on shore.’ So he put near, 
and Sir Cloudesley and this gentleman 
went to shore in a small boat, and having 
walked about half a mile, Sir Cloudesley 
came to a little house. ‘Come,’ says he, 
‘my business is here; I came on purpose 
to see the good woman of this house.’ 
Upon this they knocked at the door, and 
out came a poor old woman, upon which 
Sir Cloudesley kissed her, and then, fall- 
ing down on-his knees, begged her bless- 
ing and called her mother (who had re- 
moved out of Yorkshire hither). He was 
mightily kind to her and she to him, and 
after that he had made his visit, he left 
her ten guineas, and took his leave with 
tears in his eyes, departing to his ship.’’ 
In a funeral poem by William Pittis, late 
fellow of New College, Oxford, dedicated 
to Sir Cloudesley’s ‘‘ disconsolate lady,”’ 

Gent. Mac, Vor XLV. 
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and printed by Henry Hills, in Blackfryars, 
near the water-side, 1708: the place of 
the admiral’s birth (Clay, in Norfolk) is 
not mentioned, but Pittis says :— 

Let others boast nobility of race 

And with mean acts exalted birth disgrace ; 

From humble, but from honest parents sprung, 

Thou may’st demand pre-eminence in song. 

* - * * a, * 

As Shovel’s name, by coming ages read, 

Shall make the living emulate the dead. 

In noticing Bexhill, Miss Howard might 
have mentioned a curious proof of the 
longevity of the inhabitants. On 4th of 
June, 1819, there were forty-six persons, 
whose names I have, inhabitants of the 
parish, then containing under two thousand, 
who assembled at the Bell Inn, to comme- 
morate the 81st anniversary of the birth of 
King Geo. III., and whose ages wereas fol- 
lows :—Of the dinner party of 25, two were 
87 years and upwards, one 86 and upwards, 
three were 83 and upwards, 5 were 82 
and upwards, one was 81 and upwards, 
three were above 80, one above 79, two 
above 78, five above 77, and 2 above 75. 
Mr. Blencowe has kindly added the ages 
at which most of these died: one was 
above 92, two above 91, three above 90, 
one above 89, two above 88, two above 
87, one above 86, three above 84, two 
above 81, and 3 under 80, unknown 5. 
Of the 15 waiters, two were above 74, five 
above 73, two above 72, one above 70, 
four above 69, and one above 68 ; and of 
these one reached 103 (Wm. Dunk), two 
87, one 85, two 84, one 82, one 81, five 
died under 80, and the ages of two are 
unknown. Of the six ringers who rung a 
merry peal on the church bells, whilst 
the dinner was going on, one was above 
65, two above 62, one above 61, one 
above 60, and one above 55; of these, 
one reached 94, another 81, a third 80, a 
fourth 75, a fifth 67, and the age of one 
is not known (Richard Fairway),—he may 
be still alive. 

The next vol. of our Sussex Arche- 
ological Collections is nearly ready for de- 
livery, and will prove that the Alard Charity 
in Winchelsea was founded in June, 1312, 
by Stephen Alard, and that the abbey of 
Langedone, in Kent, held the endowment, 
and provided the two chaplains; and will 
also have notices and an amended pedigree 
of the Oxenbridge family of Brede, cor- 
recting many of the statements in Miss 
Howard’s book ; showing that the Lady 
Elizabeth Tirwhit, wife of Sir Robert Tir- 
whit, of Leighton, Hunts, and daughter of 
Sir Goddard Oxenbridge, was the person 
appointed to take charge of the Princess 
Elizabeth, and the authoress of the 
prayers noticed, and the binding engraved 
in Gent. Mag., = baa pt. i., p. 321, 
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exhibited by Mr. Field at the Rye meet- 
ing ; and not her niece Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of her half-brother Thomas, and of an 
heiress of the Echinghams, who married 
another Sir Robert Tirwhitt (of Kettilby), 
the nephew of the other Sir Robert. The 
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uncle was the Esquire of the body to Hen. 
VIII., and Master of the Horse to Queen 
Katharine Parr. 
Yours, &c. Wma. Durrant Cooper. 
81, Guildford Street, Russell Square. 
22nd February. 


OssEQuigs OF THE FouNDER oF METHODISM. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am able to make a 
little addition to the account given of John 
Wesley in your last number; for I was 
among those who saw him lying in petty 
state in the house on the right-hand as you 
advance towards the Chapel from the 
City Road. I was then a youth, and un- 
derstanding that he was to be seen by the 
public, went in with a crowd that I found 
at the door. We were admitted into a 
parlour on the ground-floor, and moved in 
silence round the coffin; and I perfectly 
recollect the placid appearance of the 
venerable old man’s countenance answer- 
ing to the description given by your cor- 
respondent. This exhibition continued, I 
believe, for several days, but the place in 
which it was held was subsequently 
changed. One of the visitors, prompted 
by something more than mere respect or 
curiosity, having slipped into the kitchen, 
as was reported, and carried off a silver 
spoon, the body was removed into the 
Chapel; whither I afterwards went and 
saw it lying in the same style, and passed 
round the coffin in the same manner as 
before. Whether this is worthy of your 
notice I leave to your better judgment, 
and remain, 

Yours, &c. Joun Wess. 

Tretire, Feb. 9, 1856. 

The reminiscences of Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Webb have induced us to turn to the 
biography of Wesley, first published shortly 
after his death by the Rev. Henry Moore. 
We there find no account of the public ex- 
hibition of the corpse within the house of 
the deceased, but that in the New Chapel, 
or Tabernacle, with the subsequent funeral, 
is thus: described :— 

‘At the desire of many friends, his 
corpse was placed in the New Chapel, and 
remained there the day before his inter- 
ment. His face during that time had the 
trace of a heavenly smile upon it, and a 
beauty which was admired by all that saw 
it. The crowds which came to see him, 
while he was in his coffin, were so great, 


that his friends, apprehensive of a tumult, 
if he was interred at the usual time, deter- 
mined to bury him, contrary to their first 
resolution, between five and six in the 
morning, of which no notice was given 
till late the preceding evening ; notwith- 
standing which, the intelligence had so far 
transpired, that some hundreds attended 
at that early hour. These, with many 
tears, saw his dear remains deposited in 
the vault, which he had some years before 
prepared for himself, and for those Itine- 
rant Preachers who should die in London. 
From those whom he loved in life, he 
chose not to be divided in death.’’ 

In a note it is added: “ Mr. Southey 
has repeated, after Mr. Hampson, that he 
had a bible in one hand, and a white hand- 
kerchief in the other ; and the old clerical 
cap on his head. As I was an eye-witness, 
I may state that there is no truth at all in 
this account. He had no clerical cap, old 
or new, in his possession; and his friends 
had too much sense to put anything into 
the hands of a corpse.'’—Life of the Rev. 
John Wesley, by the Rev. Henry Moore, 
edit. 1825, vol. ii. p. 394. 

On referring to the volume of our Maga- 
zine for 1791, we find there the same par- 
ticulars which Southey followed, and which 
probably formed the current account of 
the public newspapers at the time :— 

‘His remains, after lying in his Taber- 
nacle in a kind of state, dressed in the 
gown and cassock, band, &c. which he 
usually wore, and on his head the old 
clerical cap, a bible in one hand, and a 
white handkerchief in the other, were, 
agreeably to his own directions, and after 
the manner of the interment of the late 
Mr. Whitfield, deposited in a piece of 
ground near his chapel at the Foundry, 
Moorfields, on the morning of the 9th 
instant (March, 1791), in the plainest 
manner consistent with decency, amidst 
the tears and sighs of an innumerable 
company of his friends and admirers, who 
all appeared in deep mourning on the oc- 
casion.”’ 
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Prize on the Hindoo Philosophy. 


Sir Henry Ellis has resigned his re- 
sponsible post as Principal Librarian to 
the British Museum. The veteran has 
served the public faithfully for more than 
50 years, during which time he has not 
merely filled his office with satisfaction to 
men of letters, but has made many impor- 
tant additions to the stock of documentary 
illustrations of English history. Our best 
wishes follow him into private life. It is 
generally supposed that the Government 
will take advantage of this resignation to 
carry into execution the reforms suggested 
by the Royal Commissioners of 1850. 
The Commissioners say :—‘‘ With respect 
to the executive management, your com- 
missioners are unanimously of opinion 


that a change should be adopted involving 
the abolition of the offices of Principal 
Librarian and of Secretary as they now 
exist, and the establishment of a responsi- 


ble Executive Council. The view which 
has met the approval of the majority of 
your commissioners is that an Executive 
Council should be formed, consisting of a 
Chairman to be appointed by the Crown, 
and who, if not already a Trustee, should 
become a Trustee by virtue of his office, 
and four members to be chosen by the 
Trustees from among their own number, 
and two other members to be appointed 
by the Crown, one distinguished for at- 
tainment in literature, and the other for 
attainment in natural history,—the former 
of whom should be considered as having 
amore immediate and especial supervision 
of those departments of the Museum con- 
nectedwith literature,—namely,the library, 
the manuscripts, the prints, antiquities, 
and medals; and the latter, of those de- 
partments which are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to natural history. The Chair- 
man, in our opinion, should hold not for 
life, or merely during pleasure, but for a 
definite term, such as five years, being re- 
eligible if his re-appointment should be 
thought expedient. e think he ought 
to be a person of such position in society 
and influence as may be naturally looked 
for in any one holding so important an 
office, &c. The Executive Council, as we 


have now proposed it, carries with it in 
the opinion of all of us this great and 
leading advantage, without attaining which 
all other reforms in the constitution of the 
Museum are in the view of your commis- 
sioners comparatively of little consequence 
—that it commits the ordinary and daily 
recurring business of the Museum to an 
Executive Council consisting of a number 
such as must leave upon each and all 
of them individual responsibility, insure 
knowledge and careful consideration of 
the business of the Museum in its whole 
course, and prevent that change in the 
view and uncertainty of decision which 
cannot but be the consequence of a fluctu- 
ating board.’’ The Trustees abolished 
the office of Secretary soon after the 
publication of the report. 

During the past year the London Uni- 
versity College has received a valuable 
addition to its library, in the bequest of 
the collection of political and statistical 
books and pamphlets of the late Joseph 
Hume, M.P., arranged in order, and sup- 
plying a mine of historical materials for 
future students. In Mr. Greenough’s 
geological specimens and maps a valuable 
acquisition to the Museum has been ob- 
tained. Other donations or bequests of 
the past year are described in the Report. 
The library of University College now 
contains upwards of 43,000 volumes, and 
nearly 8,000 pamphlets. In Oriental 
literature the collection is already pecu- 
liarly rich. Mr. Wm. Adams has depo- 
sited a collection of Oriental books with 
the intention of ultimately converting the 
deposit into a donation. The Chinese 
library of Dr. Morrison comprises more 
than 800 separate works, and above 10,000 
volumes on every variety of subject, and 
interesting additions have recently been 
made by Dr. Benj. Hobson, formerly a 
pupil of the College, and now Superin- 
tendent of the Medical Hospital at Hong 
Kong. 

An influential meeting was held at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 16th Feb. for the 
purpose of promoting the erection of some 
public memorial to the memory of the late 
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Joseph Hume. Earl Fortescue was in the 
chair; and the first resolution was pro- 
posed by Lord Panmure, and seconded by 
Sir B. Hall, Bart. M.P. in the following 
terms: ‘‘ That the disinterested services 
of Mr. Hume for above forty years in the 
House of Commons, his successful efforts 
to check the waste of public money, his 
constant support of all measures condu- 
cive to the spread of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement, and his unvarying ad- 
vocacy of constitutional liberty, claim a 
lasting record of the gratitude of his 
countrymen.’’ The subscriptions are li- 
mited to 102. 

The Committee of the Testimonial Fund 
to the late James Elmes, the distinguished 
architect, have invested the sum of their 
subscriptions, amounting to 1,400/. in a 
three per cent. bond of the Corporation 
of Liverpool, the interest to be paid to 
the widow during her life, and on her de- 
cease to her son for his life, and on his 
decease to found two scholarships, to be 
called the Elmes Scholarships, for Archi- 
tectural Students, or Students of the Fine 
Arts, available for two years each, to pu- 
pils of the Royal, the Collegiate, or the 
Mechanics’ Institution, as the trustees for 
the time being may decide. 

A vacancy having occurred in Parlia- 


ment in the representation of the city of 
Edinburgh, by the resignation of Mr. 
Macaulay, the historian, whose health 
would not allow him to give “ efficient 


service,”’ it has been supplied by another 


literary member, in the person of Mr. 
Adam Biack, the very eminent bookseller 
and publisher. 

Mr. James Fergusson, author of The 
Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, and 
of The New System of Fortification which 
bears his name, has been appointed Ge- 
neral Manager of the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Samuel Lover, the Irish minstrel, 
has been placed on the Literary Pension 
List for 100/. a-year; and Mr. John 
D’ Alton (whose recent work on the gene- 
alogies of Ireland we noticed last month) 
for 507. The Queen has also granted a 
pension of 50/. a-year to Miss Thomasina 
Ross, best known by her translations from 
French, German, and Spanish. 

The Dublin University has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on Mr. Rus- 
sell, ‘The Times " correspondent at the 
seat of war, who was for some time at 
Trinity College. 

The prize offered by the London Ste- 
reoscope Company, for the best essay on 
the Stereoscope, has been awarded by Sir 
David Brewster to Professor Lowe, of St. 
Andrew’s. 

The execution of the statue of Mr. 
Baines, about to be erected at Leeds, has 
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been entrusted to Mr. Bebnes, of Osna- 
burgh-street. Exclusively of the pedestal, 
which is to be of Sicilian marble, the artist 
is to receive 8001. for his labours. When 
completed the statue will be placed in the 
vestibule of the new town-hall of Leeds. 

The committee for the bust of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, which is now placed in 
the public library at Cambridge, have made 
a report, from which we learn that the 
subscriptions received amounted to 160/. 
17s. of which Mr. Manning, the sculptor, 
received 140/. 3s. for the bust and pedes- 
tal. The rest was expended in printing, 
postage, &c. 

Shortly after the death of the late Dr. 
Mill, it was determined to commemorate 
his eminent services to the Church of 
England by a monument in Ely Cathe- 
dral. It was felt, however, by his old 
parishioners, at Brasted, in Kent, that, 
whilst a monument in such a locality 
would be a fitting tribute to his high posi- 
tion as a theologian, their own parish 
church ought also to contain some record 
of that relationship in which he was best 
known to them, viz., that of a parish 
priest. It was determined to restore a 
dilapidated lancet window in the chancel, 
and fill it with stained glass, as a memorial 
of Dr. Mill. The work was entrusted to 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, and has_re- 
cently been completed. The window con- 
tains a figure of the Good Shepherd, with 
the legend, ‘‘ I know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.” 

The elegant cross at Pocklington, in 
Yorkshire, a cast of which is placed in the 
Crystal Palace, has been completely and 
beantifully restored by Rear - Admiral 
Sotheby, and H. Willoughby, esq. of 
Birdsall, and re-erected in the churchyard 
at the west end of the church. This an- 
cient monument is believed to have been 
erected originally to the memory of the 
founder of the tower of Pocklington 
church. The monument is protected with 
a neat iron railing, and forms an object of 
peculiar attraction and interest. 

Some difference of opinion having been 
entertained as to the best manner of re- 
decorating the waggon-roof of Carlisle 
Cathedral, it was at length determined to 
call in the advice of Mr. Owen Jones. 
Accordingly that gentleman visited Car- 
lisle, and has sent in his recommendations, 
which have been adopted. The panels are 
to have a groundwork of bright azure, 
powdered with gold stars; the ribs and 
bosses are to be painted various colours, 
red, blue, &c., and the coats of arms and 
other armorial bearings accurately re- 
stored ; the angels which surround the 
cornice are to be gilded and coloured, and 
the large angels on the hammer-beams are 
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to be treated in a similar manner. When 
completed, there will be nothing in this 
country that will exceed it for elegance 
and beauty. The cost will not be less 
than 700/. or 8007. The restoration of the 
other portions of the cathedral is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and it is expected that 
before the close of the year the service of 
the Church of England will be resumed 
within its walls. A new organ will be 
placed in the gallery at the end of the 
choir, where the old one stood. 

The pictures bequeathed by the late 
Samuel Rogers, esq. have been placed in 
the National Gallery. They consist of— 
1, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene, 
by Titian; 2, a Knight in Armour, by 
Giorgione ; and 3, Ecce Homo, by Guido. 
The first was formerly in the Orleans col- 
lection, and was purchased by Mr. Rogers 
in 1820. The second belonged to Ben- 
jamin West, the President R.A.; and so 
also did the third, of which there is a 
beautiful engraving by William Sharp. A 
picture by Bassano has been recently pre- 
sented to the National Gallery by Philip 
L. Hinds, esq. Its subject is, Christ driv- 
ing the Money Changers out of the Temple; 
and is a characteristic specimen of the 
artist’s style. The Trustees have pur- 
chased for the sum of 1,977/. P. Veronese’s 
picture of the Adoration of the Magi, 
which was painted in 1573 for the church 
of San Silvestro at Venice, and was en- 
graved by Carlo Sacchi in 1649. 

Mr. Burford has opened, at his Pano- 
rama in Leicester-square, a view of the 
City of Sebastopol, as it appeared during 
the last days of the siege. The Malakhoff 
is the most conspicuous object in the 
picture. The attack on the Redan is 
somewhat concealed by the smoke of 
battle, but its position and the nature of 
the Rusaian fortifications are very clearly 
shown. The city, with its arsenals, docks, 
and public buildings; the harbour, creeks, 
and basins; the ravines and hills outside 
the Russian lines of defence ; the forts on 
both sides of the bay,—one of which, Fort 
Nicholas, has since been destroyed ; the 
Mamelon, the positions of the allied 
batteries, the trenches, Cathcart’s Hill, 
Picket. House Hill, and other well-known 
points, are strikingly represented. The 
picture is the work of Mr. Burford and 
of Mr. Selous, from sketches by Captain 
Verschoyle, of the Grenadier Guards, 
aided by photographic views. 

After the Queen’s visit to France, the 
Municipal Council of Boulogne, early in 
October last, voted unanimously the sum 
of 12,000 francs (480/.) towards the erec- 
tion of a column, in the neighbourhood 
of the port, to commemorate the landing 
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of Queen Victoria as a guest to the Em- 
peror of the French. This mode of com- 
memorating the royal visit has now been 
abandoned : it has been resolved that the 
12,000 francs be appropriated to a medal, 
for which His Imperial Majesty has re- 
commended the following design: on one 
side, the effigy of the Emperor; and on 
the other side, an allegorical representa- 
tion of the town of Boulogne, having the 
column of Napoleon on the right, and the 
royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert, on 
the left. The Town inscribes upon a slab 
the date of the Queen’s arrival (18th 
of August, 1855). On the base of the 
allegorical figure of the Town will be 
placed an escutcheon, containing the arms 
of Boulogne. The legend will consist of 
these words :—‘‘ The Emperor receives 
the Queen of England at Boulogne.’”’ The 
exergue will exhibit the following words : 
‘© In memory of the 18th and 27th of 
August, 1855. The Municipal Council 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer.’”’ Two medals will 
be struck in gold for presentation to the 
Emperor and the Queen, 100 in silver 
for the ministers, ambassadors, and other 
high functionaries of the government, and 
1000 in bronze. 

The Sarcophagus of Armunazar, King 
of Sidon, which was discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout, has arrived in 
Paris, and been presented to the Louvre 
by the Duc de Luynes, by whom it was 
purchased. It has been placed in the gal- 
lery of Asiatic antiquities, next the Phoe- 
nician sarcophagus in white marble which 
was discovered some time ago, also near 
Beyrout, by M. Peretié, of the French 
consulate in that town. The new monu- 
ment is of the same form as the Egyptian 
tombs of the 26th dynasty (the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ), and it bears on the 
upper part a long inscription in well- 
executed characters, in the Phoenician 
language, setting forth the name of the 
King, and his descent (as already de- 
scribed in our September Magazine, 
p. 282). 

At a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian So- 
ciety on the 12th Feb. Abraham Benisch, 
Ph.D. read an account of the Travels in 
the East of Rabli Petachia, of Ratisbon. 
The Rabbi appears to have been a con- 
temporary of Benjamin of Tudela, and his 
travels took place in the twelfth cen- 
tury, previous to 1187, since he describes 
the Holy Land as still in possession of 
the Christians. The itinerary, however, 
which goes by the name of Rabbi Peta- 
chia, must, as appears from internal evi- 
dence, be considered as an abridgment, 
and probably a meagre one, of the original 
work, which has not reached us. It ig 
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written in the Rabbinical dialect, and 
both internal and external evidence show 
its genuineness. Several editions have ap- 
peared at various times on the Continent. 
There are also in existence Latin, German, 
and French versions. It does not appear, 
however, to have ever been translated 
into English. This Dr. Benisch proposes 
to do from the original Hebrew, with 
notes on the legends and social system 
aad polity of the Jews, more especially of 
the Captivity, whom the Rabbi especially 
visited. The work will be an interesting 
addition in a very curious field of inquiry. 
The Rabbi appears to have enjoyed ease 
and affluence, and to have been prompted 
in his distant pilgrimage solely by the de- 
sire to become better acquainted with 
the state and condition of his distant 
brethren. 

A very interesting and beautifully-illus- 
trated work on Pompeii has been produced 
at Leipzig. It is from the pen of the 
learned Professor Overbeck, who is now 
engaged giving a series of lectures on art 
in Leipzig. 

The Abbé Lalanne, author of a treatise 
on the parish of Saint-Sulpice d’Oiré, is 
engaged on a History of Chatelleraud 
(Vienne), to be published by subscription 
in two vols. 8vo. at 7 francs. This is the 
same place which gave the title of Chatel- 
herault to the family of Hamilton. Having 
been erected into a duchy by Francois I. 
in 1514, it was given by Henri II. in 1549 
to James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, Re- 
gent of Scotland during the minority of 
Queen Mary. 

The Works of the Emperor Napoleon 
III, are now completed. The third and 
fourth volumes contain the lesser produc- 
tions of the Emperor:—the speeches, 
messages, proclamations, and public let- 
ters. Some extracts from an unfinished 
work, “On the Past and Future Condi- 
tions of the Artillery,’’ are also included. 

The Natural History of Dee-side and 
Braemar, by the late W. Macgillivray, 
LL.D. has been printed by command of 
Her Majesty, and copies have been gra- 
ciously presented to the various societies 
throughout the kingdom devoted to na- 
tural history. Her Majesty was pleased 
to purchase the manuscript of this useful 
and elegant book, which is especially illus- 
trative of the vicinity of her Highland 
palace of Balmoral. 

The voluminous Diary of Narcissus 
Luttrell, so frequently quoted by Mr. 
Macaulay in his History, and which is 
preserved in the library of All Souls’ 
College, is about to be printed at the 
Clarendon press. This step has been 
probably hastened by inquiries made on 
the part of the Camden Society. 
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Mr. Richard Caulfield, B.A. of Cork, 
author of the “ Sigilla Ecclesiee Hibernicse 
Illustrata,” is preparing for publication 
the Pipa Colmanni, a roll of the 14th 
century, preserved in the Diocesan Re- 
gistry at Cloyne. It contains the enrol- 
ment of various charters, the earliest of 
which concerns the manor of Acros in the 
17th John, and the latest is of the 3d 
Hen. IV. The original measures 27 feet : 
and is closely covered with writing on 
both sides. It has already been carefully 
transcribed by Mr. Caulfield, who pro- 
poses to illustrate it with accessory in- 
formation. It may well be assumed that 
such a record must be of the highest value 
in elucidating the constitution and privi- 
leges of the Irish Church, and the peculiar 
tenures and exactions under which the 
land was then held. Mr. Caulfield will 
proceed to press as soon as he has received 
300 names, the subscription being fixed 
at the small sum of five shillings, A fac- 
simile of the record may be procured from 
Mr. Caulfield, North Mall, Cork. 

We have on several occasions acknow- 
ledged the great utility of Mr. Darling’s 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, affording, un- 
der an alphabetical arrangement of authors’ 
names, a very satisfactory account of all 
the most important works in Theology, 


Church History,and other kindred branches 


of literature. We have now the pleasure 
to announce that a corresponding volume 
arranged under subjects is in active pre- 
paration, and will be ready for the press 
before the end of this year. Besides 
being very complete in theological litera- 
ture, it will embrace nearly all departments 
of knowledge, pointing out the best books 
on each subject. 

Among the pleasant features of our 
modern literature are the volumes of local 
Transactions which are now continually 
issuing from the literary and archeologi- 
cal societies established in the provinces. 
The Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society has been established for twenty 
years ; and during that period has re- 
ceived about three hundred papers, upon 
a great variety of subjects. Some of the 
more important of these have been here- 
tofore published distinctly; the rest no 
otherwise than in the local newspapers. 
A selection of the papers read before the 
Society since its formation, is now pre- 
sented to us in the form of a convenient 
octavo volume. 

The Essex Archeological Society has 
also just issued the first part of its Pro- 
ceedings, containing an interesting mass 
of information illustrative of the antiquities 
and history of that county. It contains 
fifteen papers, which are accompanied by a 
considerable number of excellent etchings. 
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The Illustrated London News an- 
nounces that a second copy of the Map of 
London, engraved in 1658 by Faithorne, 
has been discovered, and is about to be 
engraved in fac-simile. Hitherto, one in 
the Imperial Library at Paris was supposed 
to be unique. 

Some time ago a gentleman in the civil 
service of the East India Company offered 
a prize of 300/. for the best ‘“‘ Statement 
and Refutation of the Hindoo Systems of 
Philosophy,’’ to be awarded by examiners 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury and the Bishops of London and Ox- 
ford, who had agreed to act as trustees, 
Several essays were in consequence given 
in at the end of 1854; but on examination 
last summer none of them was found 
satisfactory, and the prize was not 
awarded. The trustees have given notice 
that a further period (till the 3lst Dec. 
1857) will be allowed to the old competi- 
tors and to new candidates for revising or 
composing their treatises, which are to 
be given in at the office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 








HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 





C. Julit Caesaris Commentarii, cum 
Fragmentis. Nova Editio Stereotypa. 
Lipsiea (Tauchnitz),18mo. pp. 554.—The 
miniature editions of the classics, pub- 
lished by Tauchnitz of Leipzig, bear a 
deserved reputation, for their convenience 
as manuals and for the excellence of the 
texts, as they have been renewed, to keep 
pace with the progress of criticism and 
editorship. The principal supervisor is 
M. Carl Hermann Weise, but several are 
anonymous, nor are they all edited on the 
same plan. The Velleius, for instance, 
has explanatory notes and an index; the 
Nepos an appendix of critical notes; the 
Mela, a copious index, which occupies 
about one-third of the volume; the Pa- 
lingenius (for the series includes a few 
moderns) a critical preface, exhibiting the 
variations, with a few personal particulars, 
collected from the poem. The Cesar, to 
which our attention is now directed, con- 
tains a few critical notes interspersed with 
the fragments, and an historical and geo- 
graphical index, in which the modern 
names of places are given.* 

The difficulties of editing Cesar are 
great, owing to the corrupt state of the 
text and unhappy attempts at correcting 
it, so that Dr. Arnold candidly owned he 
dreaded having to follow it as the main 
authority of his narrative, whenever his 
history reached that period, without Nie- 
buhr’s sagacity for guidance. (Hist. of 
Rome, vol. i. preface, p. xv.) Harles com- 


_ plains that some of the editors, principally 


later ones, have injured the text, by alter- 
ing it at their own supposition, to suit their 





* The late Bishop Tomline (as we were 
told by a relative) used to travel with a 
set of classics, of the Eizevir form. The 
rapidity of railway travelling makes such 
an assortment less necessary, but at all 
events the scholar has an ample choice 
among Tauchnitz’, Teubner’s, and the 
Oxford ‘ Pocket ’’ editions. 





ideas of what the style should be. He 
allows that the remarks of copyists or 
grammarians have sometimes crept into 
the text, but “interea in illis resecandis 
cautione opus est.’’ (Notitia Latina, ii, 
198.) Niebuhr, who appears to have paid 
great attention to this particular, thus goes 
into a digressive detail. ‘‘ Much yet re- 
mains to be done for the works of Ceesar, 
and a critical edition is still a desideratum. 
Our materials are of very different value. 
Many of the manuscripts which contain 
the Bellum Gallicum have already been 
collated, but a still greater number of 
them have not been consulted; and the 
collation of them is an undertaking which I 
can strongly recommend to young scholars, 
and which they will find of very great 
advantage. In Italy, and especially in the 
Vatican Library and at Florence, the maa- 
nuscripts of Ceesar are very numerous, 
and mostly very old; many of them have 
never yet been collated. The English manu- 
scripts have been consulted by Davis and 
others; but they are, on the whole, of much 
inferior value, and belong to a very recent 
time. The manuscripts of the Bellum 
Civile may be traced to a single family of 
manuscripts ; with extremely few excep- 
tions they have all the same gaps, and a 
collation would yield but few results. The 
work De Bello Civili is also &xigaaros in all 
MSS. The first sentences, as they now 
stand, were patched up in the middle 
ages to supply the deficiency, a fact which 
has been recognised by Davis and Ouden- 
dorp.’’ (Lectures on Roman History, 
iii. 40, 41. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties the 
style of Cesar places him indisputably 
in the first rank of Latin writers. Nol- 
tenius, a professed judge of composition, 
says, ‘‘ Cujus dicendi ratio majestatem 
quamdam cum incredibili venustate et 
simplicitate conjunctam habet, qualis im- 
peratorem tantum decet.” (Lexicon Anti- 
barbarum, ed. Venet. 1743, p. 695.) 
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Scheller says, ‘‘ Lectio Ciceronis, Ceesaris, 
Livii, Terentii, debet esse crebra”’ (Pree- 
cepta Styli, 1787, p. 760); though in some 
cts he treats him as unceremoniously 
as Dr. David Irving does our own greatest 
writers in his ‘‘ Elements of Composition.” 
The question of style is mixed up with 
that of authorship. Niebuhr, who once 
proposed a prize essay on the subject, says, 
** The last book of the Commentaries on 
the Gallic War, and the book on the 
Alexandrine War, are, as is proved by 
their style and diction, the production of 
one and the same author, that is, of 
A. Hirtius. There is no ground what- 
ever for ascribing them to Pansa. A. Hir- 
tius was a highly educated man, and well 
able to execute such works. They belong 
to the most excellent compositions in the 
Latin language. They are in the highest 
degree classical ; and the language, like 
that of Cesar, is such as was spoken by 
the best educated and most eminent men 
of the time. The book on the African 
war I assign, without hesitation, to C. 
Oppius; it is very instructive, and the 
author is an intelligent man, a good of- 
ficer, and highly trustworthy; but the 
language is quite different from that of the 
work on the Alexandrine war: there is a 
certain mannerism about it, and it is on 
the whole less beautiful.* . . Theauthor 
of the book on the Spanish war is un- 
known: it is certainly the production of 
a person who did not belong at all to the 
educated classes ; but it is, nevertheless, 
highly interesting on account of its lan- 
guage, which is nothing else than the 
common language of the Roman soldiers. 
It is an abridgment of a diary kept by 
some narrow-minded person during the 
war, and is altogether a remarkable and 
singular piece of composition.” (pp. 41, 42.) 
It remains to speak of Ceesar’s character 
as an historian. Sir G. C. Lewis has 
strikingly remarked, that ‘‘the writings 
of Cesar form the most ancient historical 
work in the Latin language which has de- 
scended to modern times.’’ (Credibility 
of Roman History, i. 20.t) Dr. Liddell 
observes, ‘“‘ His Commentaries remain to 
rove that he was a great man.’’ (Roman 
istory, ii. 477.) Dr. Arnold says, “ His 
Commentaries ... are admirably calcu- 
lated to answer the purpose for which they 
were designed, the impressing his readers 
with the most favourable notions of him- 





* He wrote from Rome in 1817, ‘I 
have collected some decisive proofs, prin- 
cipally from the style, that the author of 
the African War is not that of the Alex- 
andrine,”’ (Life, ii. 109.) 

tT See a notice of this work, Oct. 1855, 
p. 400, 
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self. Although the representations which 
they contain are a continued picture of his 
abilities and successes, yet, because they 
are written in a quiet and unpretending 
style, they have gained credit for truth 
and impartiality ; and critics in their sim- 
plicity have extolled the modesty of the 
author, because he speaks of himself in 
the third person.’’ (Hist. of the Later 
Roman Commonwealth, ii. 108.) 

Cesar is a writer who has furnished a 
subject for “ Royal Authors.” Louis XIV. 
at the age of 13 translated the first book, 
which was printed at the royal press in 
1651: and Henri IV. is said to have made 
a translation, which has not been pub- 
lished, though the selection of a few spe- 
cimens would have been interesting. 

We should be glad to see an appendix 
undertaken to the ‘‘ Classical Library,’’ 
which is now appearing periodically, to 
consist of treatises and annotations that 
are not of common occurrence. The cele- 
brated Duc de Rohan composed an analysis 
of Cesar, called ‘“‘ Le Parfait Capitaine ’’ 
(12mo. 1638), of which M. Durozoir ob- 
serves, in the Biographie Universelle 
(vol. 38) ‘Il fait voir que la tactique des 
anciens pouvait fournir beaucoup de lu- 
miéres pour celle des modernes.’”’? The 
reader will probably not object to a short 
extract. ‘‘ Nul Capitaine Romaine n’a fait 
de plus beaux sieges que Cesar, ni ne les 
a descrits plus parfaitement. Il ya des 
exemples pour l’attaque de toutes sortes 
d’assiettes, et pour maintenir son siege 
contre toutes sortes de secours. .... 
Quant au siege d’ Alexie, c’est le modele sur 
lequel le Prince de Parme, le Prince 
d’Orange, et le Marquis de Spinola se 
sont formez, pour fair les leurs.” (p. 135.) 

The French edition by Turpin de Crissé, 

which is founded on Wailiy’s revision of 
D’Ablancourt’s translation, contains a 
number of notes, historical, critical, and 
military, from which a useful selection 
might be made.t Brunet (ed. 1842, art. 
Casar) says, ‘‘ Les notes sont fort esti- 
mées des militaires.’” And M. Weiss, in 
the Biog. Univ. (vol. 47), observes, “ Les 
notes sont également savantes et instruc» 
tives.’? His military writings ‘‘ sont tres- 
estimés, malgré les changemens que I’art 
militaire a éprouvés.’’ 


We can offer a short specimen from b. * 


v.c.9. “La prudence de César de ne 
pas permettre a ses soldats de poursuivre 
’ennemi dans un pays de bois et fourré 





~ The translation itself is far from close, 
as we found, having had occasion to use 
it. Perhaps it is best adapted to such 
readers in the camp as have only time to 
use it as a history, without reference to 
the Latin. 
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qwils ne connoissaient pas, est un bel 
exemple pour ceux qui, enflammés par 
quelque succés, croient que rien ne peut 
leur résister, qu’ils peuvent tout oser, tout 
entreprendre, sans courir aucun danger et 
sans essayer aucun revers: souvent cette 
fougere impétueuse ne tarde pas A étre 
arréetée et punie.’’ The separate publica- 
tion of Mr. Turner’s ‘‘ Notes on Hero- 
dotus,” and Mr. Wheeler’s analysis of that 
writer, offers a suitable precedent for the 
suggestion we have made. 


Ju. Zacwer. Das Gothische Alphabet 
Vulfilas, und das Runenalphabet. Leip- 
zig, 1855. 8vo. pp. xiv. 120.—It is 
with great pleasure we draw attention to 
this important and most interesting work, 
For every class of philologists it is indis- 
pensable, and it will repay the labour of 
those who study our own tongue, the Old- 
English Rune-Alphabet being examined 
and illustrated with abundant learning and 
success. 

The author treats the Gothic letter- 
names of the Vienna MS., the Runes of 
the Bracteates, the Golden Horn, and of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and then passes over to 
the Alphabet of Wulfila and various points 
connected therewith. He shows that this 
alphabet was essentially based on the old 
Gothic Rune-staves, and that it contained 
nothing taken from the Latin. 

The disquisition on the Old-English 
Rune Eom is very lengthy, and of a most 
attractive character. Without adopting 
every one of the many ingenious theories 
proposed by the author, we entirely sub- 
scribe to his great argument—that this 
Rune must originally have been used for 
the sound uw, afterwards obsolete, from 
being expressed by two letters, as is the 
case in other letter-compounds. 

So accomplished a scholar will, we hope, 
be induced to continue his labours. 


Memoir of Amelia Opie. By Cecilia 
Lucy Brightwell. (Published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society.)—It is little more 
than a year and a half ago since, in review- 
ing Miss Brightwell’s Memorials of Mrs. 
Opie, the Gentleman’s Magazine supple- 
mented its own obituary of that excellent 
woman by heartily commending the affec- 
tionate tribute of a younger friend to an 
aged one. The present abridgment of the 
Memorials (for it is, with the exception 
of a different portrait and two original 
sketches, nothing more than this,) will 
extend the knowledge of Mrs. Opie, as she 
was in her latter days, much further than 
before. At the same time it must be said 
that the present work is no memoir, in 
any fair sense of the word. Even in the 
Memorials, although the volume was quite 

Gent. Maa, Vor, XLV, 
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sufficiently long, little was done towards 
the procuring of correspondence which 
might have proved the estimation in which 
Mrs. Opie was held by many able men 
and women of her earlier days ; there was, 
as we should have anticipated, a natural 
eagerness to hurry on to the period of her 
conversion. Only about twenty-six pages 
out of the two hundred and forty-four are, 
in the Memoir, awarded to the fifty-five 
first years of her life, and all the rest to 
the remaining thirty. 

If required to measure the importance 
of a period devoted to the weightier duties 
of human beings, and to the study of the 
divine Word, against a life of pleasurable 
excitement, we of course should put aside 
in a moment the larger for the lesser 
figures. Still there is an individuality in 
every human character, and we, who knew 
Mrs. Opie under both aspects, find it 
impossible to speak or think of her under 
one only. The sweetness, the charm, and 
the grace,—the long cultivation of the most 
amiable propensities, We cannot doubt, 
greatly facilitated her after-progress ; they 
also gave to her whole cast of thought that 
candour and tolerance for others for which 
she was eminent. As to her faults, while 
we bear earnest testimony to the increase 
of the Christian graces in her latter years; 
we are not sure that the characteristic 
foibles were ever conquered. To the last, 
we believe, they were there ; exciting in 
the minds of her friends nothing resem- 
bling pain or displeasure, but rather 
adding by force of contrast to the zest of 
her character and conversation. 

We venture on these few words, not to 
disparage an attempt to do good, and to 
do honour to an old friend ; but because 
we have before us the toute ensemble of 
one we knew and loved during a consider- 
able portion of her career, and are both 
unable and unwilling to retrace the end 
without the beginning. 


An Address delivered at the Annual 
Service of the Huddersfield Institute, 
Dec. 1855, by Richard Dawes, M.A. Dean 
of Hereford. 

Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life. By the Same.—Again the indefati- 
gable Dean of Hereford comes forward in 
his practical vocation of an encourager of 
every effort to raise the tone of popular 
education. The address at Huddersfield 
is particularly worthy of note, for two 
reasons: first, because it points out the 
example of an admirable institution, 
working for good purposes throughout a 
district ; offering prizes and certificates of 
merit to its members and pupils ; insti- 
tuting examinations ; dividing, sub-divid- 
ing its classes, so as to get rid of the 

20 
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fiction of lecturing before the pupils are 
prepared to understand the subjects put 
before them; for instance, having no fewer 
than twenty-five classes in arithmetic 
alone,—seventeen being elementary, eight 
advanced ; secondly, because the lecturer 
shows the practical results likely to ensue 
from such thorough instruction. 

He brings out and reads to the Institute 
letters from the Treasury and Revenue 
Office, distinctly proving how anxious 
government is to receive and employ 
well-instructed young men from the best 
schools and mechanics’ institutes, to let 
them pass fair examinations, to place 
them, if successful, in responsible subor- 
dinate posts, and give them the opportu- 
nity of rising according to merit. To 
those who believe in the tendency of such 
encouragement to raise up a set of men, 
scrupulous and watchful in character and 
habit, it appears that such openings are 
quite inestimable; that they will both allay 
discontent in one class, and compel serious 
attention to practical duties in others. 


Augustin, the Happy Child. From the 
French of Madame Clara Monnerod.— 
The story of an amiable child of amiable 
parents. Every surrounding influence is 
favourably arranged for his moral benefit, 
and every circumstance is so disposed as 
to form some useful exercise for his kindly 
and virtuous instincts. The tone is uni- 
formly good and religious; but there is 
just that amount of artificial arrangement 
which injures a pretty book, and is apt 
to make young people tired of goodness. 
It is not faultless as a translation; and 
we have been occasionally startled by an 
English vulgarism: but on the whole it 
reads better than a large proportion of our 
translated books. May we here own a 
distaste to translations for the use of 
children? With very few exceptions they 
appear to us bad in style, and inappro- 
priate in the notions of life and morals 
which they convey. When they remove 
us indeed entirely out of the range of ordi- 
nary experience —when the book is a fairy 
legend, or a mere offspring of fancy—we 
do not feel this; but we would rather 
that our children’s first acquaintance with 
foreign habits of thought and life came a 
little later, and through the medium of 
the foreign language itself. Our own 
child-literature is so rich in books of emi- 
nent beauty and talent, that it appears 
to us perfectly unnecessary to multiply 
volumes of middling value and very ques- 
tionable taste, by the medium of trans- 
lations. 


Rachel Gray. A Tale, founded in fact. 
By Julia Kavanagh.—This is a melan- 
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choly tale, cheered by the light of Chris- 
tian faithfulness, and a quiet hoping 
against-hope. The characters are none 
of them out of nature; in fact they are 
for the most part painfully life-like. The 
endurance of the heroine, and her active as 
well as passive qualities, keep the reader’s 
interest in her ever awake. We like the 
spirit and tone of the book, and can safely 
recommend it. 


The Beekeeper’s Manual. By Henry 
Taylor, 5th edition. 

The Hive and its Commonwealth. By 
S.S. S.—Both these works are interest- 
ing ; and the latter, though it will not ma. 
terially assist any one who wants to learn 
the whole art of bee management, con- 
tains a number, of curious particulars, and 
is very cheap.—Mr. Taylor’s book has 
been published seventeen years, and has 
just received a complete revisal, and many 
additions, from the hand of its author, who 
has never laid aside the subject, and has 
been constantly in communication with 
Dr. Bevan, Payne, and all the best prac- 
tical bee masters here and abroad. No 
trouble is spared, and every direction 
given for the choice of hives, and the ma- 
nagement of their inhabitants. 


Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a 
Cornish Baronet in North Western 
Africa. By Mrs. R. Lee.—The ideas 
conveyed by this little book on the sub- 
ject of North-Western Africa are, we 
have no doubt, conformable to the past 
experience of the authoress, and the 
several pictures are given with vigour and 
considerable graphic power. The story 
itself, though it may be founded in fact, 
is ill-constructed and improbable. 


An Inquiry into Speculative and Expe- 
rimental Science, &c. By A. Vera. 8vo. 
This short essay is the work of a superior 
man, one very well qualified to discuss the 
difficult questions upon the threshold of 
which it enters. That much of the litera- 
ture and many of the speculations of our 
day have a tendency to sink the considera- 
tion of whatis in itself absolutely beautiful 
and true, in the search after the merely 
useful or practical, is, or rather has been 
till lately, perfectly correct. But we do 
not think this holds good to the same ex- 
tent as heretofore. We have a large school 
of idealists. It is very possible M. Vera 
has not fallen much in their way ; neither 
have many of them made large proclama- 
tion of themselves by any publication of 
weight. Still we are convinced that M. 
Vera’s darling philosopher, Hegel, is as 
well known to some of our German stu- 
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dents—themselves well read in metaphy- 
sical science—as to himself, and that many 
of them are as strongly opposed to the 
merely Practical, as the ‘‘ Docteur des 
Lettres of the faculty of Paris.’’ 


Annals of Christian Martyrdom. 16mo. 
pp. iv. 389.—The author of this little work 
begins with the just and striking remark, 
that “amidst the innumerable glories which 
adorn our holy religion, this is one of the 
very chief, that in all ages its disciples 
have both been called and found ready to 
suffer and die in its defence.’’ It extends 
from the first century to the end of the 
15th century, and may serve as a manual 
of ecclesiastical history in one particular 
respect, or as a chronicle of sufferers. If 
any of our readers should suspect this 
volume of hyper-enthusiasm, we would 
refer them to chapter 14, on “The Abuses 
of Martyrdom,” where they will find that 


Professor Worsaae has just completed 
his first course of public lectures in the 
University of Copenhagen on Northern 
Archeology. A large audience has lis- 
tened with great pleasure to these clear 
and instructive sketches on the earliest 
monuments of Denmark and the neigh- 
bouring lands. Commencing with the 
Stone Age, the period of the Barrow with 
its unburnt corpse, of stone, and flint, and 
bone tools and weapons, of the oyster-shell 
kitchen heap where the hamlet took their 
meals, the lecturer showed that these first 
stationary tribes in the North must have 
lived about 4000 years ago. He then 
passed over to the Bronze Age, when a 
new race partly exterminates and partly 
enslaves the primitive clans, perhaps about 
2000 or 3000 years since, and when the 
Danish Bronze was the most elegant and 
perfect known in Europe. | The Barrow 
of this period has the corpse generally 
burnt, exhibits weapons and tools, and 
ornaments, of only two metals, gold and 
bronze, but we nowhere find any marks 
of transition ; the simple stone is at once 
followed by the perfect copper, this last 
cast and finished in Denmark itself, as 
variety of pattern, and numerous moulds, 
&c. indisputably prove. These lectures 
were illustrated by many drawings of 
cairns and similar monuments, and were 
perpetually checked by the antiquarian 
results come to in other countries. Two 
of the lectures were given, stante pede, in 
the magnificent Museum of Northern An- 
tiquities. I am happy to add that Pro- 
fessor Worsaae boldly and indignantly de- 


a judicious mode of treating the subject is 
fully compatible with a zealous one, ~* 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. ~ 
M.R.G.L. Vol. I, Post 8vo. pp. xx. 464. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library).—We have 
sometimes fownd it expedient, in works 
of more than one volume, and published 
at intervals, to consider our notice of the 
first as an announcement only, and to 
reserve our remarks till the last. The 
translator of Quintilian (who is head mas- 
ter of the proprietary grammar school at 
Stockwell) has endeavoured to suit his 
version to English readers as well as to 
students. The text employed is that of 
Spalding, from whose valuable commen- 
tary many illustrative notes are intro- 
duced. This is, we believe, the first trans- 
lation undertaken on a complete scale, the 
former ones being very imperfect. 


nounced the despicable aristocratic policy 
of the British Museum, and other autho- 
rities, in refusing to Great Britain a simi- 
lar glorious centre for our national anti- 
quities. In the next term he passes to 
the Iron Age. 

After publishing the first volume of the 
Zendavesta (the Zend texts), and a pro- 
found but clear and instructive paper, of 
140 quarto pages, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Danish Academy of Sciences, 
on The Second or Sakish variety of the 
Akhzmenidean Arrow-headed Writing, in 
which he has rectified many errors and 
added several new-decyphered letters to 
his older essay, Professor Westergaard 
has now advanced to a new and most 
important labour. He is actively en- 
gaged on his great Zend Lexicon, and 
no very great time will elapse before he 
commences printing. We are happy to add 
that, for the benefit of that great and ac- 
complished public, which is not decidedly 
and deeply Oriental, Professor Wester- 
gaard has decided on printing the words 
in Roman characters, but with exact refer- 
ences to page and line in the text where 
they occur in their arrow-form. This 
will be an immense boon to all the wise 
in word-craft, a science which is daily 
becoming more important and better un- 
derstood. We shall in this way have 
access to a new branch of Asiatic word- 
lore. It is to be hoped that this system 
of adopting Roman letters side by side 
with unintelligible signs will at last be 
universally adopted. 














SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Jan. 31, Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 
Charles Warne, esq. of Upper Seymour 
Street, a gentleman known for his practical 
researches in the antiquities of England 
and France, and particularly in the pri- 
meeval remains of Dorsetshire, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Director, read a tran- 
script from a paper in Sir Hans Sloane’s 
collection of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, being the “Story of a ship’s 
boat which gave Peter the Great the first 
thoughts of building the Russian fleet.’’ 
It was written by a person who was pre- 
sent at St. Petersburg in the year 1723 at 
a grand ovation which was given by the 
whole Russian fleet, in honour of this 
little boat. The outline of its history is as 
follows. Peter in his youth was walking 
in the grounds of a palace near Moscow, 
when he observed a small foreign vessel, in 
a decayed condition, and was curious to 
learn what it was. He was told it was 
an English boat, used by ships to bring and 
carry goods. It was built in a fashion bet- 
ter and stronger than the Russian boats ; 
and when he asked why so, he was told 
‘*in order that it might go either with the 
wind or against it.’’ He was anxious to 
to have it repaired, but there was some dif- 
ficulty in finding a workman, until at last 
one Carstons Brand was discovered, a 
Dutch carpenter who had come to the 
country to assist in building ships in the 
Caspian sea, an undertaking that had 
proved unsuccessful. It was this boat 
which gave the young Czar his first taste for 
naval architecture: a taste which he in- 
dulged for some years in inland waters, and 
in 1694 first brought to trialat sea from the 
port of Archangel. The story proceeds to 
relate how he afterwards visited the ship- 
yards of Amsterdam ; and then, being there 
“* not taught perfectly in the mathematical 
way,” came to England, and in four 
months completed his studies in this coun- 
try. He took back with him to Russia 
two Englishmen named John Dean and 
Joseph Noy, and by degrees succeeded in 
establishing a great fleet, which soon bore 
a material part in his successes over the 
Swedes. In the year 1723 the little boat 
which had attracted his youthful regards 
was brought from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, where it was received by the whole 
fleet with great honour, being steered by 
the Czar himself, and rowed by the great 
admiral, two other admirals, and the sur- 
veyor of the navy. It is said to be still 
preserved, together with its sails, at St. 
Petersburg. 
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Richard Brooke, esq. F.S.A. then read 
a paper, On the field of the battle of Nor- 
thampton fought in 1460. He remarked 
that the position of the Lancastrians was 
very ill chosen, having the river in their 
rear, which cut off all retreat in the case 
of distress. 

Feb.7. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Samuel Tymms, local secretary at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, exhibited: 1. a painted 
wooden buckler, found in pulling down 
an old house in that town, and probably 
formerly used in some of the revels or po- 
pular festivals; 2. Tracings of mural paint- 
ings found on the east wall of the ancient 
chancel of Culford church, Suffolk, (lately 
rebuilt,) being various scenes in the legend 
of a martyr who appears to have suffered in 
a furnace; 3. a steel mace, richly chased, 
the handle of which has terminated in a 
pistol, but of which the breach alone re- 
mains; 4. portion of an enamelled horse- 
trapping, found in Norfolk or Suffolk. 

William Boyne, esq. presented a rub- 
bing from the sepulchral brass of an 
ecclesiastic, in Wensley church, York- 
shire. 

The Rev. Thos. Hugo, F.S.A. exhibited 
three leaden signs or badges, found in 
the bed of the Thames in 1855: the first 
representing the Virgin and Child; the 
second a bishop ; and the third a tau-cross 
surmounted by a crucifix. The two former 
probably came from the shrines of Wal- 
singham and Canterbury; but the origin 
of the last is at present unknown. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. F.S.A, then read 
a memoir On Episcopal and other Rings 
of Investiture. 

Feb. 14. Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. exhibited the 
Deed of Conveyance, dated the 27th Jan. 
1650, by which the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for the sale of the lands belonging 
to the late King, Queen, and Prince, sold 
the royal palace and demesne of Holden- 
by, co. Northampton, to Adam Baynes, 
esq. of Knowstropp, co. York (as particu- 
larized in Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 
197). The names of the commissioners 
were, William Steele esquire, Recorder of 
London, Thomas Coke, William Bosevile, 
John Sparrow, William Kenricke, Ralph 
Harrison, William Scot, Sylvanus Taylor, 
Thomas Hubbard, Cornelius Cooke es- 
quires, John Hunt gentleman, and Sir 
Edward Barkham baronet. The instrument 
bears the signatures of Th. Coke, Will. 
Kenwricke, T. Hubbert, Cor. Cooke, and 
Joh. Hunt. Their seals ; 1. Three bendlets 
(Coke) ; 2. Ermine, a lion rampant (Ken- 
wrick) ; 3. gone ; 4, amaunch, surmount- 
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ed by a hand; crest, a (wheat-sheaf ?) 
(Cooke) ; 5. gone. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A., then 
read a memoir on the Abbat of Waltham’s 
house in the city of London, one of the few 
ancient structures in the metropolis unno- 
ticed by the inquiring and indefatigable 
Stowe. It was situated in the parish of 
St. Mary at Hill, between that church and 
the “romeland,’’ an open space at the 
wharf of Billingsgate. Several ancient 
charters of the abbey of Waltham show 
that its possession of this property was 
nearly cozval with the foundation of the 
monastery in the reign of Henry II. One 
of them mentions ‘‘ the stone house which 
Walter first abbat of Waltham built’’ 
there. The early churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Mary at Hill speak of “ the abbat’s 
inn,’’ in the years 1500, 1502, and 1503 ; 
and in 1501, the south aisle of the church 
is recorded to have been erected on the site 
of the abbat’s kitchen. In 25 Hen. VIII. 
the Abbat’s Inn was demised by the abbey 
to Roger Chaloner; and in the Minister’s 
Accounts, 31 and 32 Hen. VIII. in the 
records of the Court of Augmentation, are 
mentioned the great court, the hall, the 
chapel, the chapel chamber above it, the 
great chamber, the dormitory, the new par- 
lour (conclavus), &c. Roger was a substan- 
tial citizen and mercer, an inhabitant of 
the adjoining parish of St. Dunstan in the 
East, and progenitor of the Chaloners of 
Gisborough. His “ great mansion in St. 
Mary Hill parish called Waltham’’ is men- 
tioned in his will in 4 Edw. VI. before 
which he had acquired the freehold. 


ARCHAXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Feb. 1. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P., 
V.P. in the chair. 

A communication was received from the 
President and Council of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, announcing their intention 
to form during the ensuing summer an ex~ 
tensive collection of Scottish Historical 
Portraits, and to inaugurate by such an 
appropriate exhibition the new galleries 
recently erected by Government in the 
structure adjoining the National Gallery at 
Edinburgh. For some years past a project 
of this nature had been under considera- 
tion ; the value and interest of such an 
Exhibition must obviously be very great 
in the illustration of the History of Art, 
the elucidation of National history, and as 
tending to encourage the development of 
an historical school of Painting in Scot- 
land. ‘he Academy have taken up the 
undertaking with energy, and the project 
having been submitted to the Hon. Com- 
missioners of the Board of Manufactures, 
in Edinburgh, and to the Lords of H. M. 
Treasury, has received the entire sanction 
of the government, and the new galleries, 
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which from their position and security pre- 
sent many advantages for such an object, 
have been appropriated to this Exhibition, 
to be opened in June next. The Academy 
have undertaken to defray every expense 
attending the Exhibition, the conveyance 
of pictures, &c. Their accredited agent in 
London for the transmission of works of 
Art is Mr. C. Green, Charles-street, Mid- 
dlesex-hospital, who has recently had the 
charge of conveying to Paris the numerous 
paintings sent from this country to the 
Great Exhibition of the last year. The 
proposed Historical Exhibition of Portraits 
in Edinburgh will form no ordinary at- 
traction, and greatly contribute to the gra- 
tification of those who may visit Scotland 
during the meeting of the Institute, to take 
place in Edinburgh under the patronage of 
the Prince Albert, in July nex€. The 
Royal Scottish Academy expressed every 
desire to give furtherance to the purposes 
of the Institute on that occasion, and in- 
Vited the co-operation of the Society in 
giving aid to the proposed Exhibition of 
Scottish Worthies, especially by informa- 
tion regarding such valuable portraits as 
may be preserved in private collections in 
England, and in any manner facilitating 
their transmission. There are doubtless 
numerous works of art scattered through 
the valuable collections in the South,which, 
if the consent of their respective proprie- 
tors could be gained, would materially aug- 
ment the value of the contemplated Exhi- 
bition, a purpose almost to be recognised 
as of a national character, 

The Hon. Richard Neville gave an ac- 
count of the progress of his explorations 
at the extensive Roman station at Chester- 
ford, where he had discovered in Decem- 
ber last an extensive cemetery, the explo- 
ration of which had brought to light many 
interesting facts connected with the sepul- 
chral usages of the Romans, the invariable 
uniformity in all countries subject to their 
dominion being shewn in a remarkable de- 
gree. A large number of coins, personal 
ornaments, and other reliques had been 
added to Mr. Neville’s extensive museum 
at Audley End. 

Mr. G, Scharf read a memoir on the Co- 
ventry Tapestries, of which he produced an 
elaborately-coloured representation which 
he had executed with the greatest care. 
After a few preliminary observations on 
the importance and rarity of positively 
historical tapestries, Mr. Scharf remarked 
that the date of the tapestry at Coventry 
appears to be towards the close of the 15th 
or early in the 16th century, It was evi- 
dently executed for the place it still occu- 
pies, and is most probably a Flemish de- 
sign, wrought at Arras, a town which gave 
its name to the old English designation for 
hangings, and is still perpetuated in Italy 
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by the word “ Arazzi.’’ The compart- 
ments in this piece of tapestry correspond 
precisely with the mutllions of the window 
below which it was placed, and it exactly 
fills the wall it hangs against. The design 
is divided into six compartments, first into 
two equal bands by a horizontal line the 
entire length of the tapestry, and this is 
again intersected by two upright divisions, 
leaving the two central portions narrower 
than the outer ones. The lower central 
division contains the Assumption of the 
Virgin, attended by the twelve apostles. 
Angels support the figure of the Virgin, 
who stands upon an angel holding the 
crescent moon. In the compartment to 
the left a monarch kneels at a priedieu on 
which lie a book and arched crown, and 
behind him stand numerous courtiers and 
noblemen in attendance; a cardinal kneels 
in front of them behind the king. On the 
opposite side a queen with a coronet on 
her head kneels ata priedieu attended 
with her ladies, to correspond with the 
opposite side. The upper division on the 
right side of the picture is filled with 
female saints, the foremost of whom are 
St. Katharine, St. Barbara, and St. Mar- 
garet. The corresponding division on the 
left side is occupied with male saints, the 
most prominent being St. John the Baptist, 
St. Paul, St. Adrian, St. Peter, and St. 
George. In the central compartment it is 
generally supposed that a personification 
of the Trinity was placed, for which a re- 
presentation of Justice was substituted in 
Puritan times ; but Mr. Scharf expressed 
his belief, from the remaining angels 
bearing the instruments of the Passion that 
it had been an enthroned figure of the 
Saviour in glory, called by the older wri- 
ters a‘* Majesty,’ and as such mentioned 
in the records of the reigns of Henry 
III. and Richard I1. This would accord 
with the, subject of the compartment be- 
low, namely, the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin. The style of costume, and many 
of the accessories, clearly indicate the 
close of the reign of Henry VII. but 
the monarch represented is most probably 
Henry VI. In the ornamental border 
which surrounds the whole, large red roses 
are introduced, drawn heraldicatly as the 
Lancastrian badge. If relating to Henry 
VII., the rose would have been parti- 
coloured, as familiar to antiquaries on so 
many monuments of the period. In the 
spandril of an arch over the king’s head, 
a red rose had been carefully introduced. 
No legend to afford explanations of the 
persons represented appears on the tapes 
try. The writing on the books before the 
king and queen, although indicated in lines 
and groups of letters, are not sufficiently 
intelligible. At the four angles, Mr. Scharf 
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discovered labels with letters and numerals 
on them, but unfortunately they have been 
too much torn by nails and careless treat- 
ment to afford conclusive evidence. The 
whole work is in fair preservation, and 
many of the colours surprisingly brilliant, 
especially in the draperies. Only two 
entries can be found in the guild accounts 
relating to the tapestry, one, dated 1519, 
of payment to two men for mending the 
arras ; the other, in 1605, of payment of 
4s. 6d., for cloth to line the cloth of 
arras in St. Mary’s Hall. Mr. Scharf 
had been induced to make his elaborate 
drawing in the desire of preserving some 
minute record of so valuable a monument. 
When he accidently visited Coventry in 
1850, he saw a phantasmagoria and fire- 
works on a small scale played off in front 
of the tapestry, one single spark of which 
would have in a few moments reduced the 
whole to a heap of ashes. 

From want of light the details of this cu- 
rious tapestry can with difficulty be disco- 
vered, and the tissue is in a very perish- 
able condition ; the value therefore of so 
careful a memorial as the skilful pencil of 
Mr. Scharf has produced is considerable, 
and it well deserves a place where it might 
be accessible to the student of medieval art 
in some public depository. 

Mr. Arthur Trollope gave an account of 
discoveries of Roman antiquities at Lin- 
coln, of which he sent drawings for exa- 
mination. 

The Rev. W. Gunner produced some 
Saxon charters in the finest preservation, 
from the muniments of Winchester Col- 
lege, and relating to Hyde Abbey, near 
Winchester ; they comprise grants from 
Edward the Elder, in the year 900, from 
Edmund and Canute. Mr. Gunner gave 
also a detailed account of the ancient libra- 
ry of Winchester College, and especially of 
books given by the founder, William of 
Wykeham, affording a very curious insight 
into the extent and character of the litera- 
ture and the sources of knowledge regarded 
most suitable to a society, the first founded 
in this country in which the educational 
department held so prominent a part. The 
service books for the chapel are numerous, 
and there are not a few works of Divinity, 

Decretals and Constitutions, Civil Law and 
Moral Treatises. There were five copies 
of the Holy Scriptures. The class of Phi- 
losophy is a blank, and Natural History is 
represented by a Bestiary, and a treatise on 
the virtues of stones. There were some 
curious chronicles, especially a continua- 
tion of the Polycronicon of Higden, appa- 
rently by William of Chester, to the Coro- 
nation of Richard II. This volume was 
one of the gifts of Wykeham. Virgil is the 
only author of classical antiquity found in 
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the lists: there is a Metrical Praise of 
Beer and Wine, the Itinerary of Giraldus, 
an unpublished Life and Martyrdom of 
Becket, and treatises on Arithmetic and 
the Game of Chess. Mr, Gunner exhi 

bited tracings from several singular draw 

ings in one of the manuscripts, chiefly of 
an allegorical character, or moral symbo- 
lisms ; amongst them was an early map of 
the world of pointed oval form, surrounded 
by the ocean, Jerusalem being placed in 
the centre. 

A large assemblage of models and casts 
of the principal antiquities in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy were laid 
before the meeting. They had been pre- 
pared by direction of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide for presentation, through Mr. 
Kemble, to the Royal Museum at Han- 
over, a collection which under his intelli- 
gent care has assumed a most instructive 
and scientific character. It has been there 
an object to unite for purposes of study and 
comparison accurate models of remarkable 
types from all countries, where originals 
are not to be obtained, and it were much 
to be desired that any national collections 
in England might display such instructive 
exemplifications of the types of form and 
progressive modifications amongst the ear- 
lier objects of antiquity. 

The Rev. R. Gordon exhibited a collec- 
tion of spurs, of Norman and later periods, 
including one of bronze probably Roman, 
an object of very rare occurrence. They 
had been chiefly found near Oxford. 

Lord Londesborough sent, by Mr. Fair- 
holt, an exquisite production of the skill of 
the Italian armourers about the year 1550. 
It is the back of a war-saddle, of steel 
chased and richly damascened with inlaid 
gold. The subjects are battle scenes of very 
spirited design. This costly object is one 
of the most choice acquisitions by which 
the Armory at Grimston has recently been 
enriched. 

Mr. Desborough Bedford brought a re- 
markable relique of feudal times, the Tut- 
bury Tenure Horn, bearing the arms of 
John of Gaunt as lord of the honour of 
Tutbury, anciently held by the Ferrers 
family. 

The Hon. W. Fox Strangways exhibited 
some large photographs of an architectural 
example at Brussels, part of the ancient 
palace of the Dukes of Brabant and Bur- 
gundy, a structure possessing some inte- 
resting and peculiar features ; he brought 
also a large family medal, of silver, com- 
memorative of Sir Giles Strangways, of 
Melbury, a distinguished Royalist, impri- 
soned by the Parliamentarians in the 
Tower, 1645, through his devotion to the 
cause of Charles I. 

Mr. Burges brought two early Italian 


paintings on panel, obtained in Florence, 
productions of the fourteenth century; and 
Mr. Waring contributed a series of admi- 
rable drawings executed by him in Italy, 
and representing sacred subjects from 
painted glass in the cathedrals of Florence 
and Lucca, 

A curious French altar-painting was sent 
by Mr. White, being portions of a folding 
triptych with legendary subjects painted 
on the shutters, large figures also of saints 
and evangelists, but chiefly curious on 
account of the legendary subjects, which 
have not been explained. 

The Rev. W. Sneyd exhibited an ena- 
malled brooch found in a tomb at Amiens, 
probably of Roman work in the times of 
the Lower Empire; also a sculptured ivory 
of very graceful design, the Virgin holding 
the infant Saviour, probably part of a 
group of the Presentation in the Temple. 

Two very curious chessmen of jet were 
shewn, belonging to Dr. Kendrick, of War- 
rington, and found at that place in exca- 
vating a large tumulus. They have been 
assigned to the ninth or tenth century. 

The Rey. S. Banks sent for examination 
a richly enamelled ornament of bronze, 
found with a skeleton, accompanied by a 
sword, boss of a shield, and other reliques, 
in Staffordshire. 

Mr. Hewitt brought some iron objects 
found in Saxon graves in the Isle of Wight ; 
and some medieval seals and other antiqui- 
ties were brought by Mr. Franks, Mr. Fitch 
of Norwich, Mr. Willson, &c. 

It was announced that at the next meet- 
ing, on March 7, Professor Buckman, of 
Cirencester, would give an account of the 
removal of the fine tessellated pavements 
at that place to the building erected for 
the purpose by Lord Bathurst, and of the 
mode by which that difficult operation had 
been effected. 


BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 13. TT. J. Pettigrew, esq. V.P. 
Mr. Eaton exhibited a fine paalstab, found 
near Kidwelly Castle, South Wales; a 
silver goblet, richly chased, said to have 
been used by Oliver Cromwell at an en- 
tertainmeat given to him at Swansea; 
and a small plague, intended for a box- 
top, presenting in relief the story of Alex- 
ander the Great, and the family of the 
conquered Darius. Capt. Tupper exhi- 
bited a large collection of locks and keys 
belonging to various periods, and read a 
paper descriptive of them. A portion of 
this collection has, by the permission of 
Capt. Tupper, been deposited for view in 
Marlborough House. Mr. Thomas Gun- 
ston produced a fine collection of keys, 
upon which Mr. Syer Cuming made va- 
rious remarks, and Mr. Gibbs also pro- 
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duced some fine specimens of the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century.—- 
Mr. Brushfield exhibited a drawing of a 
font, of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, in Ashford Church, Derbyshire. 
—The Rev. E. Kell forwarded an account, 
with various drawings, of the discovery of 
a Romano-British pottery at Barnes, near 
Brixton, in the Isle of Wight.—Mr. 
Planché laid before the meeting the tracing 
of a pen-and-ink sketch, by Glover, So- 
merset herald, of the seal of William, son 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, 
by the Empress Matilda, daughter of 

enry I. It forms an important addition 
to the royal seals of England, and will be 
engraved inthe Journal. An interesting 
point in it is the appearance of the 
housings of the horse, the earliest instance 
on a royal seal previously met with being 
of the reign of Edward I. 





MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

This new Society, the plan of which 
was stated in onr January magazine, at p. 
52, has held two very successful and 
interesting meetings for the reading of 
papers and exhibition of antiquities con- 
nected with the county. The first took 
place at Crosby Hall on the 28thof January, 
when Lord Londesborough, the President, 
was in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., read 
the first paper, which was ‘‘ A General 
Introduction to the Antiquities of London 
and Middlesex, and to the objects of the 
Society.’’? After alluding to the historical 
and architectural interest of the place in 
which they were assembled, he remarked 
that there was hardly a portion of the 
City of London that was not the scene of 
some act of heroism, of honour, or of love. 
To begin with the Tower of London, 
where age after age the bravest, the no- 
blest, the purest of the land had found, 
some a palace, others a prison, and others 
agrave. Then Westminster Abbey, the 
Temple Church, Austen Friars, the Guild- 
hall, what a host of recollections were con- 
nected with every one of these buildings ! 
They could not excavate in any part of the 
City to the depth of a few yards without 
making some extraordinary discovery of 
relics of past ages. Indeed it was lamen- 
table to see the carelessness with which the 
memorials of by-gone times were broken 
up, and every vestige of ancient occupation 
utterly obliterated. Antiquaries were well 
aware that improvements must be made, 
but they, at the same time, thought that 
antiquarian remains should not be wan- 
tonly destroyed. It was with this view 


that the present Society was established— 

to prevent the loss of antiquarian remains 

that was daily taking place. 
9 


They did not 
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mean to make a museum of pretty trinkets, 
they had a far more important object in 
view—to obtain materials for the elucida- 
tion of history and of times long passed 
away. Mr. Hugo afterwards read another 
paper, entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Roman Lon- 
don,’’ by C. Roach Smith, esq. After 
calling attention to the fact that a good 
deal connected with the original forma- 
tion of the City must, from the lapse of 
time, necessarily be a matter of inference, 
the writer remarked that there could be 
no doubt that, in the time of the Romans, 
London was already a place of considerable 
importance, and that even in those early 
ages it rapidly increased in size and wealth, 
and was the resort of very considerable 
trade. This appeared from the writings 
of Tacitus and others; but so little had 
formerly been done for its history that a 
great many important details were left 
entirely to conjecture, and there was great 
difficulty in obtaining any positive infor- 
mation. The paper proceeded to refer to 
the discoveries of Roman remains that had 
been made in different parts of the City, 
and, without the walls, of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, in Farringdon-street, near Seacoal- 
lane. Papers were afterwards read, by Mr. 
Hugo, “ On the History and Architectural 
Remains of Crosby Hall ;” by Mr. Deputy 
Lott, ‘‘On the Churches of the City, 
with particular reference to the adjoining 
Church of St. Helen’s ;’’ and by the Rev. 
C. Boutell, on a brass in Enfield Church, 
representing Joice Lady Tiptoft (engraved 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, and in 
Robinson’s History of Enfield). 

The second meeting was held at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall, on the evening 
of the 26th Feb. Alex. Beresford Hope, 
esq. took the chair, and papers were read 
by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, the Rev. C. 
Boutell, and Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A., 
of which we shall be able to give an ac- 
count in our next number. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Feb. 3. P. Colquhoun, LL.D. in the 
chair. Mr. Vaux read a paper on some 
antiquities at Kertch, lately forwarded to 
him by Capt. Loring, R.N. These an- 
tiquities, which consist of several glass 
vessels in excellent preservation, were 
procured by Capt. Loring, when the town 
was sacked by the Tartar and Turkish 
population, subsequent to the landing of 
the English troops last summer. They 
originally formed part of the collections 
in the museum of that town, and were al- 
most the only remains of ancient art which 
had not been entirely destroyed before 
Capt. Loring landed with his men. There 
can be no doubt that these glass vessels 
were excavated from some of the numerous 
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tumuli with which Kertch is surrounded, 
and they in all probability belong to 
Greek graves of the first, or towards the 
latter end of the second century before 
Christ. The most valuable contents of 
the museum at Kertch had been removed 
to St. Petersburgh before the allied armies 
landed there. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the January meeting of this So- 
ciety the Rev. J. Kenrick stated that an 
altar had been deposited in the museum 
by Geo. J. Jarratt, esq. of Doncaster, 
which was discovered in the celiar of his 
house in 1781. Part of the inscription had 
created a great deal of controversy among 
antiquaries, Mr. Gough, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. Roach Smith having written on the 
subject. In consequence of a suggestion 
made to the council of the Society by the 
last named gentleman, an application had 
been made to Mr. Jarratt, who had agreed 
to allow the altar to be deposited in the 
museum, on condition that if ever re- 
claimed it should be given up. With this 
condition the Society gladly complied, and 
Mr. Jarratt had accordingly sent the altar. 
The altar is that dedicated to the De 
Matres—goddesses not known in the ge- 
nuine pantheon of the Romans ; but wor- 
shipped in Italy, in Gaul, in Germany, 
and in Britain.* Mr. Kenrick stated that 
the Dean and Chapter of York had another 
altar to the Dez Matres in their custody, 
and suggested that if this was placed along 
with Mr. Jarratt’s and a third which the 
Society had, they would have a remarkable 
assemblage of remains of this description. 

Mr. Kenrick then referred to three 
Roman coins which had been presented 
by Dr. Shann, found on the Castle Hill, 
Tadcaster; a penny of Henry III. and a 
York halfpenny, presented by the Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved ; and a jetton, or counter, 
presented by J. Munby, esq. 

W. Procter, esq. then read a paper “On 
the result of the examination of a tumulus 
lately opened at Sowerby, near Thirsk.’’ 
It was some years ago since Lady Frank- 
land Russell had some correspondence 
with Professor Phillips respecting the 
Opening of this tumulus, called Pudding 
Pie Hill, which at that time was not 
effected. Last autumn, however, Lady 
Russell had it opened at her own expense, 
and further explorations have since been 
conducted by the Yorkshire Antiquarian 
Club, by permission of her ladyship, who 
had presented the remains she had in her 
possession to the museum. The tumulus 








* Frequent reference to these deities 
may be found in former volumes of our 
Magazine.— Edit. 

Gent. Maa. Von, XLV. 
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in question is a large mound, 140 yards in 
circumference, and 18 feet high. The ex- 
cavations were commenced in September 
last by cutting a trench from its summit 
to the natural surface of the ground,t 
taking a direction from north to south, and 
afterwards another cutting was made from 
east to west. In the course of these ex- 
plorations, three male skeletons were 
found, each laid east and west—two with 
their heads to the east, and one with the 
head towards the west. There were also 
discovered masses of calcined bones, frag- 
ments of pottery, three Roman coins, and 
a portion of Samian ware. Near one of 
the skeletons was found the boss of a 
shield, of the ordinary Saxon character, 
measuring seven inches across, and com- 
posed of iron, the bronze rivets by which 
it had been attached to the shield itself 
still existing, with portions of the wood, 
The head of a spear, seven inches in 
length, was also found by the side of the 
skeleton. Across the hip of the second 
skeleton was discovered the remains of a 
knife or a dagger of iron. Beneath the 
head of the third skeleton were portions of 
broken urns, and two feet lower two jaws 
of the boar. None of the bodies seem to 
have been buried in coffins, nor to have 
been placed in cists prepared for them. 
The antlers of a deer, the tooth of a horse, 
and the bones of other animals were also 
found. 

Mr. Procter observed that one of the 
most important matters connected with 
investigations of barrows, as, in fact, of all 
other archeological researches, is the de- 
cision of the question, to what class of 
people do the remains belong? If any 
excavated tumulus did not add fresh facts 
to the history, the manners, or the cus- 
toms of that nation by whom it had been 
raised, it would at least afford additional 
evidence in corroboration and support of 
known facts, or give assistance in unravel- 
ling some point of dispute. The circum- 
stances which enable the investigator to 
decide to what people sepulchral remains 
are to be referred must depend,—first, on 
the nature and character of the articles 
found, such as pottery, coins, weapons, 
and ornaments of various kinds; and, se- 
condly, on the mode of interment of the 
body, and the manner in which the objects 
are placed in relation to the skeleton or 
remains. 

The tumuli found in this country are 
either British, Saxon, Danish, or Roman. 
The absence of the peculiarly marked pot- 





+ It does not appear that excavations 
were made in the native ground below the 
mound—thé spot where the original de- 
posit must be “a i 
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tery, coupled with the presence of coins, 
and weapons of iron, at once removed all 
notion that Sowerby Hill was of British 
origin; yet frequently much difficulty is 
experienced in distinguishing between 
British and Saxon barrows, from the fact 
that the burial place of the former not 
unusually formed the basis on which the 
latter people created their funeral mounds, 
thus leading, on excavation, to the disco- 
very of a mixture of the relics of the two 
nations. This was the case at Driffield; 
but here no such difficulty presented 
itself. Danish barrows possess no well- 
defined character by which they can be 
readily distinguished, and they are pro- 
bably few in number. In deciding whether 
the tumulus at Sowerby was a Roman or 
Saxon work, it might be remarked that 
one who has paid but slight attention to 
antiquarian objects, and was unacquainted 
with the results of excavations in various 
parts of England, might with apparent 
truth consider this mound to be one of the 
many enduring works which the Romans 
left, as the ruius are Roman, and the pot- 
tery probably Roman. A further consi- 
deration of the subject, however, would, 
he thought, prove the adoption of this 
view to be erroneous, and that the tumu- 
lus was rather to be referred to the Saxons 
than the Romans. It must be remem- 
bered that one of these nations immedi- 
ately succeeded the other, and the succes- 
sors would doubtless adopt, as there is 
reason to believe they did, any of the 
habits and customs of their predecessors, 
whom they found so superior to them- 
selves in civilisation. In consequence of 
this practice a correct estimate of their 
works of art had been found a matter of 
difficulty, and could only be accomplished 
by a patient and systematic arrangement 
of the materials themselves, or the circum- 
stances under which they are presented to 
us. Mr. Procter said that he believed the 
credit of such distinctions was due to Mr. 
Roach Smith : after which he proceeded to 
consider the objects in detail. The most 
striking one, he said, was the boss of the 
shield, an object characteristic, being 
found in no other graves than those of the 
Teutonic tribes. The importance of the 
shield among the Germans is often alluded 
to by Tacitus, who described it as being 
an essential part of equipment, never to 
be dissociated from the owner. In battle 
its abandonment was a serious crime, to 
be expiated only by deprivation of civil 
and religious rights. Another object they 
had found was the spear, which was a 
weapon constantly used by the Saxons ; 
and this is why it is so frequently found 
in their graves. The remains of the knife 
measured seven inches in length. 
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The burial of coin with the dead was 
undoubtedly a Roman custom, and one 
which was probably adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxons, in imitation of their predecessors. 
Mr. Procter then, in order to determine 
what bearing the discovery of coins in the 
Sowerby tumulus had on the subject, re- 
ferred to the records of the remains found 
in undoubted Teutonic sepulchres, and 
from the whole he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the finding of Roman and By- 
zantine coins in Saxon graves was a fact 
of frequent occurrence. It would be er- 
roneous, he submitted, to conclude that a 
sepulchre was Roman because Roman 
coins were found in it. 

Mr. Procter next considered the pottery 
found in the barrow in question. Having 
indicated the characteristics of Saxon pot- 
tery, he said that the fragments found 
there had all the appearance of Roman 
manufacture, and the piece of Samian 
ware was a complete indication of the 
same people. It is important, however, 
in drawing the inference, to bear in mind 
that in this country the Saxons made use 
of Roman pottery principally at this pe- 
riod. 

The presence of the bones of various 
animals is to be regarded as indicative 
of those feasts which our pagan ancestors 
were accustomed to celebrate over the 
graves of their dead, a practice severely 
denounced by some writers in the eighth 
century, who distinctly mention bullocks 
and goats as the animals immolated on 
such occasions; and Tacitus states that it 
was sometimes the custom of the Germans 
to commit to the flames both the warrior 
and his horse. 

Mr. Procter then briefly considered the 
appearances which Roman barrows pre- 
sent. These mounds display a series of 
cists or large chambers; but the hill near 
Thirsk afforded no similarity... On the 
whole he was inclined to think that the 
mound owed its origin to the Anglo- 
Saxons, the general character of the inter- 
ment resembling that of this people found 
at Driffield ; but more especially the burials 
of arms and weapons with the dead must 
be insisted on, as among no other people 
than the Teutonic tribes did such a prac- 
tice seem to have prevailed; and again, 
the finding of Roman pottery and coins 
could not, considering the circumstances 
under which they were discovered in all 
their relations, be looked upon as a con- 
tradiction, but rather as a corroboration 
of this opinion. It was most probable, he 
thought, that the remains of those slain in 
battle were here deposited, the absence of 
the female skeleton giving support to this 
conjecture. Among the Celtic nations 
three distinct modes of sepulture occur at 
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three different periods, viz. burial of the 
body entire; cremation, or the burning of 
the body and burial of the ashes; and, 
thirdly, a return to the first. A similar 
custom seems traceable,among the Ro- 
mans. With respect to the Anglo-Saxons, 
he was not aware of any evidence to show 
that the Teutonic nations practised any 
mode of disposing of their dead antecedent 
to the practice of cremation. With, or 
perhaps before, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, cremation, which was the predo- 
minant practice among the Angles, was 
gradually superseded by inhumation. He 
was disposed to refer the Sowerby tumu- 
lus to the sixth or seventh century, a mix- 
ture of the two modes being present. If 
he was correct in this conclusion, the 
Yorkshire Antiquarian Club had done 
good service by its exploration, for few 
such were known ; and, though the place 
may contain in itself nothing important, 
it was an example, and would furnish cor- 
roborative facts, tending to increase our 
knowledge of the habits, manners, and 
customs of the Northern Angles, and 
make us further acquainted with a race of 
people, of whom at this period we learn 
little from the pages of written history. 
a 


DISCOVERIES AT CUM. 

The excavations at Cume, after a long 
suspension, were resumed, on the 19th of 
November last. The Necropolis, where 
the works have been carried on, is to the 
north of the Temple of Jupiter, and in the 
direction of Liternum; and the tombs are 
all regularly arranged one after the other, 
as if following the course of a road. In 
fact, recent observation has shown that 
there must have been three paths pursuing 
the same direction, and taking their rise 
from the wall of the city, on the borders 
of which, paths were erected to the nu- 
merous sepulchres. The first of these 
roads, at a short distance from the wall of 
the city, had on its left the Etruscan 
tombs, to the number of upwards of 200. 
Parallel to this was found what. appeared 
to be another road, where 30 Greek tombs 
were met with, also a few Roman tombs, 
which had been rifled or broken. A third 
road pursued the same direction as the 
two others, and was also flanked by 
tombs. It was near this spot that Lord 
Vernon excavated and discovered a very 
beautiful vase, with bassi-relievi, and gild- 
ed. The excavations now resumed have 
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been commenced on the western side of 
the first of these three roads, and the fol. 
lowing are the results. Up to a certain 
time, the tombs examined had evidently 
been rifled by the ancients ; but past ex- 
perience induced a hope that some pre- 
cious remains might yet be discovered. 
The hope was not in vain: for within the 
last few weeks one of the most beautiful 
vases ever seen at Naples has been brought 
to light, and in a way which shows how 
carefully the work of excavation has to be 
conducted. A small fragment only was 
at first discovered, mingled with the débris 
of the desecrated tomb ; still, it bore such 
evident marks of beauty that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Capua determined 
to institute a rigid examination. Orders 
were, therefore, given to sift the soil; and 
the consequence was, that all the frag- 
ments of this very exquisite vase were 
found. In form, it must be confessed, 
that it has nothing remarkable. It is 
similar to those of that figure called 
Lecythus—or, by the Italians, Unguar- 
tarius—and hundreds of the sort are con- 
tinually met with. But that which awakens 
the admiration of all who have seen it is 
the minute delicacy, the finished elegance, 
and the perfect ease, which distinguish the 
thirteen figures which surround the vase. 
It is marvellous to observe the life and 
vigour which seem to animate them. They 
are full of exultation or despair, dying or 
triumphing, and yet nothing is forced or 
exaggerated, every movement is natural 
and easy. ‘The subject is as common as 
the form. It represents the battle of the 
Greeks and Amazons; but, common as it 
may be, it never was better described ; 
and in the whole of the grand collection in 
the Museo Borbonico (says the Prince) 
there is not a vase which can be compared 
with it. Each figure has its name over- 
head ; with the exception of two, where 
the letters are obliterated. Much con- 
jecture has arisen as to where this beautiful 
vase was made. ‘The varnish is evidently 
not that of Nola, and the designs are of a 
much superior description to any which 
came from that place. At the same time, 
classical writers of antiquity speak of the 
excellence of the fictile works of Cume and 
Rhegium ; and Pliny says that by such 
works they “ nobilitantur.” Nor, apart 
from other evidence, is there any violence 
in an opinion which supposes them to have 
been made where they were found. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Paris.—The negociations.—The names 
of the Plenipotentiaries for the Con- 
ferences are as follows :—France : Count 
Colonna Walewski, Baron de Bourqueney. 
England: Earl of Clarendon, Lord Cow- 
ley. Austria: Count de Buol-Schauen- 
stein, Baron de Hubner. Turkey: Aali 
Pasha, Mehemmed Djemil Bey. Sardinia : 
Count Cavour, the Marquis Villamarina. 
Russia: Count Orloff, Baron Brunow. 
The Earl of Clarendon arrived in Paris on 
the 16th, and was received by the Emperor 
on the next day (Sunday). On Monday 
the presentation took place of the Count 
de Buol, the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, of the Count de Cavour, President 
of the Council in Sardinia, and of the 
Baron de Brunow, one of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries from Russia. Count Orloff arrived 
in Paris on Thursday night. Aali Pasha 
reached Marseilles the same day. The 
Conferences opened on Monday the 25th, 
and an armistice was signed which is to last 
till the 31st March. This armistice is to 
have no effect on the blockades now estab- 
lished or that may be established. 

Spain.—A telegraphic despatch from 
Madrid, dated the 7th inst., announces 
the commencement of a change in the 
Cabinet. M. Bruil has left the Ministry 
of Finances, and on Thursday M. Francisco 
Santa Cruz took the oaths as Minister of 
Finances. 

Vienna.—-A protocol embodying the 
five points as the basis of negociations for 
peace was signed here on the Ist Feb. by 
the representatives of the Allies and of 
Russia. The Concordat has been made 
the pretext of a priestly crusade against 
heretical books in several towns of the 
Italian provinces of Austria. This is said 
to have given rise to a very angry corres- 
pondence between the Vatican and Aus- 
trian Government. It is stated that at 
the time of the signature of the Concordat 
a letter containing a detailed explanation 
of each separate article of the convention 
was addressed to the Pope by order of the 
Emperor, in which was a mention of 
certain demands made by the Papal Chair 
which were refused by the Imperial Go- 
vernment. One of them was, that the 
‘* preventive censure ’’ should be re-estab- 
lished in Austria, which was rejected, on 
the ground, “that long experience had 
proved it to be of little real use.’’ 

The Town Council of Vienna has applied 
to the Archbishop of Vienna for permission 
to erect a monument to the memory of 


Mozart in one of the churches, but the 
Archbishop refused to grant it, as he 
cannot countenance the worship of genius, 
which is but a kind of idolatry. 

Turkey.—Conferences have been held 
at Constantinople by the representatives 
of the Allied Powers relative to the fourth 
point, the amelioration of the position of 
the Rayah population in Turkey. Twenty- 
one articles have been adopted, which have 
been forwarded to Paris, in order to be 
annexed to the Treaty of Peace. 

Constantinople, Jan. 31.—The con- 
ferences about the fourth point have ad- 
vanced another step, and that a very 
decisive one. At a great council at the 
Grand Vizier’s on Saturday, the 26th 
January, the propositions submitted by 
the Ambassadors to the Porte were dis- 
cussed. Not only the principles laid down 
for the insurance of perfect equality of all 
the subjects of the Porte, without excep- 
tion, but likewise all other suggestions 
intended to secure the improvemen®of the 
internal administration of Turkey, were 
accepted. One alteration in the position 
of the Christian population will consist in 
their being relieved from the tax called 
the Haradj, and becoming subject to mili- 
tary service. This important decision 
places, with one stroke of the pen, the 
Rayah side by side with the Mahomedan, 
and which, if carried out, must become the 
keystone of a new social and _ political 
organization in Turkey. 

The Conferences relative to the Danu- 
bian Principalities have, it is confidently 
stated, been suspended, that the questions 
involved in them may be decided at Paris. 
The intelligence from Asia is to the effect 
that the head-quarters of Omar Pasha 
continue at Redout-Kaleh, and that the 
force under his command amounts to 
32,000 men. 

A new Bank has been announced, to be 
founded at Constantinople, and to be 
called the Ottoman Bank, with a capital 
of 500,000/. in 207. shares. The board 
includes members of leading London bank- 
ing establishments, and the chairman is 
Mr. Layard, M.P. 

Sebastopol.—General Codrington writes 
under date of the 2nd February,—‘ The 
destruction of the docks of Sebastopol is 
now completed ; the sides of the last dock 
were blown in yesterday morning, small 
parts of the wall here and there only re- 
maining. Thus the whole of the canal of 
entrance and north docks, the basin, and 
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the south docks, are shapeless masses of 
dirt ; heavy broken stones, split beams of 
timber, and shattered gates protruding 
from the heap of confusion.’ 

Fort St. Nicholas was blown up and 
completely destroyed on the 4th. This 
large fort is supposed to have originally 
carried 119 guns in three tiers. Part of 
the mines used for its destruction had 
been sunk by the Russians, and the quan- 
tity of powder employed was 119,000lbs. 
The spectacle is said to have been remark- 
ably fine. 

On the 11th Fort Alexander was blown 
up by three explosions at one o’clock in 
the afternoon. The destruction was very 
complete, but the sea face was intentionally 
left standing. The Russians continued to 
fire from the north side, but with little 
effect. 

Russia.—Prince Paskiewitsch, the Lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom of Poland, died at 
Warsaw on the Ist February. His decease 
had been for some time expected. (See 
a memoir of him in our Obituary, p. 299.) 

Prince Gortschakoff, the late Com- 
mander in the Crimea, arrived at Warsaw 
on the 13th, and assumed the functions of 
the Emperor’s Lieutenant in Poland. 

The Russian ‘‘ Gazette de l’Académie ”’ 
announces the departure of Colonel Lake 
and Captain Thompson from Tiflis to St. 
Petersburg, and the inability of General 
Williams to leave the former city by 
reason of illness. 

The following account is given of the 
Russian preparations for the reception of 
the allied fleets in the event of another 
campaign. 

The steam fleet will consist of 18 line of 
battle ships and frigates, 14 corvettes, and 
70 gunboats, which will ride secure behind 
an impassable barrier, planned by Admiral 
Schanz, at which 30,000 men are now 
working under his direction. This for- 
midable work consists in a triple row of 
piles across the Gulf of Finland, about six 
miles from Cronstadt, and should the ice 
be strong this spring it may be finished 
this year. This maritime bulwark, 12 
miles across, will have but few openings, 
which can be easily closed or defended in 
time of need. 

United States.—Congress was at length 
organised on the 2nd Feb. by the clec- 
tion of Mr. Banks, on the plurality me- 
thod of voting. The final ballot stood— 
Banks, 103; Aiken,100; Scattering, 11. 
Subsequent to the declaration of the result, 
and the announcement by the tellers of 
Mr. Banks’s majority, objections were 
started by the Know-Nothings as to the 
legality of the whole proceeding, where- 
upon a resolution affirming the course 
taken was proposed and adopted. For 
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several minutes the disorder was beyond 
description. On the 4th the formality of 
swearing in the members took place. 

In the Senate, on the 5th, the Central 
American Question was again under dis- 
cussion, the tone of the debate being 
somewhat hostile to England. 

George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, is 
appointed to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to her Britannic Majesty, in the - 
place of Mr. James Buchanan, who has 
been recalled at his own request. 

Persia.—A rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions has taken place hetween the British 
Mission at Teheran and the Court of 
Persia. On Mr. Murray’s arrival he 
found a dismissed Persian employé, named 
Mirza Hashim, under the protection of 
the British Mission. Mr. Murray re- 
moved the Mirza to an agency at Shiraz, 
and notified the same officially to the 
Persian Minister, who, in return, inti- 
mated that he claimed Mirza Hashim as 
a Persian employé, and that if he attempted 
to leave the Mission he would be seized 
and detained. The British Minister in- 
sisted upon making the appointment. The 
Sadr (Vizier) then seized Mirza’s wife, 
whose liberation was demanded by Mr. 
Murray, and refused. The Sadr, not 
content with this insult, spread reports of 
Mr. Murray’s having a personal interest 
in the liberation of Mirza’s wife. On 
satisfaction being refused, Mr. Murray 
struck his flag, and left Teheran. 

The occupation of Herat by the troops 
of Persia has been announced in the Tehe- 
ran Official gazette. 

India.—The Santhal insurrection is now 
completely suppressed. A proclamation 
notifying the fact has been circulated, 
martial law withdrawn, and the ordinary 
courts of justice have resumed their au- 
thority. The Queen steamer has been 
dispatched to quiet some disturbances 
amongst the Turks and Arabs of Jeddah 
and the Red Sea. A terrific conflagration 
broke out at Rangoon on the 10th of Dec., 
which destroyed a vast number of private 
dwellings and warehouses, the loss occa- 
sioned by which was estimated at 150,000/. 
The Governor-General retires from his 
government of India on the Ist of March ; 
and his successor (Lord Canning) was 
expected to arrive at Calcutta about the 
26th Jan. The new Commander-in-Chief 
of India (General Anson) was to com- 
mence his duties on the Ist of Feb. His 
salary is to be 10,0002. a-year, instead of 
20,000/. paid to his predecessors, Let- 
ters of a recent date from Persia state 
that Dost Mahommed was close upon 
Herat, and that the Shah had mustered an 
army to meet the invader, 
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Australia.—The colony of Western 
Australia has been constituted a bishop’s 
see and diocese, to be called the Bishopric 
of Perth, and the Ven. M. B. Hale, Arch- 
deacon of Adelaide, will be ordained and 
consecrated bishop of the said see. 

Rich veins of quartz have been disco- 
covered about twenty miles from Geelong. 
An assay by crushing and amalgamation 

ave at the rate of 880 ounces to the ton.(?) 
There was a great rush of miners to the 
spot. 

The papers contain accounts of consi- 
derable rioting and robbery, and are 
directing attention to the insecurity of 
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life and property in consequence of the 
number and ferocity of outlaws at large 
throughout the country. 

New Zealand—The General Assembly 
is expected to be convened in April, when 
it is anticipated there will be much dis- 
cussion relative to the seat of government, 
and the separation of Auckland from the 
united provinces. A severe shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Taranaki on the 
22nd Oct., by which several buildings 
were destroyed. The season in New Zea- 
land has been unusually mild, and larger 
tracts of land were under cultivation than 
ever known previously. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 31st Jan. her Majesty opened 
Parliament in person, and delivered the 
following most gracious Speech from the 
throne :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen,—Since the close of 
the last Session of Parliament, the arms of the 
Allies have achieved a signal and important suc- 
cess. Sebastopol, the great stronghold of Russia 
in the Black Sea, has yielded to the persevering 
constancy and to the daring bravery of the allied 
forces. The naval and military preparations for 
the ensuing year have necessarily occupied my 
serious attention; but, while determined to omit 
no effort which could give vigour to the opera- 
tions of the war, I have deemed it my duty not to 
decline any overtures which might reasonably 
afford a prospect of a safe and honourable peace. 
Accordingly, when the Emperor of Austria lately 
offered to myself and to my august ally, the Em- 
peror of the French, to employ his good offices» 
with the Emperor of Russia, with a view to en- 
deavour to bring about an amicable adjustment 
of the matters at issue between the contending 
Powers, I consented, in concert with my Allies, to 
accept the offer thus made, and I have the satis- 
faction to inform you that certain conditions have 
been agreed upon which I hope may prove the 
foundation of a General Treaty of Peace. Negoti- 
ations for such a treaty will shortly be opened at 
Paris. In conducting those negotiations I shall be 
careful not to lose sight of the objects for which 
the war was undertaken ; and I shall deem it right 
in no degree to relax my naval and military pre- 
parations until a satisfactory Treaty of Peace shall 
have been concluded. 

Although the war in which I am engaged was 
brought on by events in the south of Europe, my 
attention has not been withdrawn from the state 
of things in the north ; and, in conjunction with 
the Emperor of the French, I have concluded, 
with the King of Sweden and Norway, a Treaty 
containing defensive engagements applicable to 
his dominions, and tending to the preservation of 
the balance of power in that part of Europe. 

I have also concluded a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation with the Republic of 
Chili. I have given directions that these Treaties 
shall be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—The Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year will be laid before you. 


You will find them framed in such a manner as to 
provide for the exigencies of War, if Peace should 
unfortunately not be concluded. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is gratifying to me 
to observe that, notwithstanding the pressure of 
the War, and the burthens and sacrifices which it 
has unavoidably imposed upon my people, the re- 
sources of my Empire remain unimpaired. I rely 
with confidence on the manly spirit and enlight- 
ened patriotism of my loyal subjects for a conti- 
nuance of that support which they have so nobly 
afforded me, and they may be assured that I shall 
not call upon them for exertions beyond what may 
be required by adue regard for the great interests, 
the honour, and the dignity of the Empire. 

There are many subjects connected with inter- 
national improvement which [| recommend to your 
attentive consideration. 

The difference which exists in several important 
particulars between the Commercial Laws of Scot- 
land and those of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, has occasioned inconvenience to a large 
portion of my subjects engaged in trade. Mea- 
sures will be proposed to you for remedying this 
evil. 

Measures will also be proposed to you for im- 
proving the Laws relating to Partnership by sim- 
plifying those Laws, and thus rendering more 
easy the employment of capital in commerce. 

The system under which the Merchant Shipping 
is liable to pay Local Dues and Passing Tolls, has 
been the subject of much complaint, Measures 
will be proposed to you for affording relief in re- 
gard to those matters: 

Other important measures for improving the 
Law in Great Britain and in Ireland will be pro- 
posed to you, which will, I doubt not, receive your 
attentive consideration. 

Upon these and all other matters upon which 
you may deliberate, I fervently pray that the 
blessing of Divine Providence may favour your 
councils, and guide them to the promotion of the 
great object of my unvarying solicitude—the wel- 
fare and happiness of my people. 


In the House of Peers the Address was 
moved by the Earl of Gosford, and se- 
conded by the Earl of Abingdon; in the 
Commons it was moved by Mr. Byng, and 
seconded by Mr. Baxter; and in both 
Houses it was carried nem. con, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Jan. 23. The Right Hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole to bea Church Estates Commissioner. 

Jan, 25. Charles Edward Hopton, esq. late 
Capt. 23rd Fusiliers, to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Rice, 
retired. 

Jan. 28. Knighted, Richard Graves Mac- 
Donnell, esq. C.B. Captain-General and Go- 
vernor-in-Chief of South Australia. 

Jan. 29. The Hon. William John Vernon, 
second son of George-John fifth Lord Vernon, 
son of George-Charles fourth Lord Vernon by 
Frances-Maria his wife, only child and heir of 
Adm. the Right Hon. Sir John Borlase Warren, 
to take the surnames of Borlase-Warren, be- 
fore his family name of Venables-Vernon, and 
be called William John Borlase-Warren-Ven- 
ables-Vernon, and to bear the arms of Borlase 
and Warren quarterly with those of Venables 
and Vernon. 

Jan. 30. Knighted, George Bramwell, esq. 
one of the Barons of H.M. Court of Exchequer ; 
William Carpenter Rowe, esq. Chief Justice of 
Ceylon; Wm. Edmond Logan, esq. Director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada; and Peter 
Benson Maxwell, esq. Recorder of Prince of 
Wales’s Island.—The Rev. George Robinson 
Moncreiff, M.A. to be one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 

Feb. 5. To be Knights Commanders of the 
Bath (Military Division): General James W. 
Sleigh, C.B., Lieut.-General Richard Goddard 
Hare Clarges, C.B., Vice-Adm. Henry Prescott, 
C.B., Lieut.-Gen. John McDonald, C.B.,Lieut.- 
Gen. William Rowan, C.B., Vice-Admiral Bar- 
rington Reynolds, C.B., Lieut.-Gen. William 
George Moore, Major-General James Frederick 
Love, C.B., Major-Gen. James Jackson, Major- 
Gen. Charles Yorke, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Richard Saunders Dundas, C.B., Major-Gen. 
Lovell Benjamin Lovell, Major-Gen. William 
Fenwick Williams, Major-Gen. —— Augus- 
tus Wetherall, C.B. Adj.-General, Sir George 
Maclean, Knt. Commissary-Gen., and Dr. John 
Hall, Inspector-General of Hospitals. To be 
Knights Commanders (Civil Division): Major 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, C.B. of the Bom- 
bay Army, John Laird Mair Lawrence, esq. 
Chief Commissioner and Agent to Governor- 
General of India for the Punjab, Major-General 
William Henry Sleeman, of the Bengal Army, 
Major-Gen. James Outram, C.B. of the Bom- 
bay Army, and Benjamin Hawes, esq. ‘To be 
Companions (Military Division): Lieut.-Gen. 
William Sutherland, Captain the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, R.N., Capt. Lord Clarence Paget, R.N., 
Capt. Geor Goldsmith, R.N., Capt. Goouge 
Ramsay, R.N., Capt. George H. Seymour, R.N., 
Capt. George G. Wellesley, R.N., Capt. James 
Willcox, R.N., Col. H. F. Lockyer, 97th Regt., 
Col. E. B. Reynardson, late of Gren. Guards, 
Col. Charles Trollope, 62nd Regt., Col. John 
St. George, R. Art., Captain Henry Caldwell, 
R.N., Capt. Sherrard Osborn, R.N., Lieut.-Col. 
T. 8. Powell, 53rd Regt., Lieut.-Col. A. S. Step- 
ook Coldstream Guards, Lieut.-Colonel L. 8. 
O’Connor, Ist W. I. Regt., Lieut.-Col. W. W. 
Turner, unatt., Lieut.-Col. Geo. Bent, R. Eng., 
Lieut.-Col. E. F. Bourchier, R. Eng., Lieut.- 
Col. H. A. Lake, Major H. F. Strange, R. Art., 
Major H. C, C. Owen, R. Eng., Major J. F. M. 
Browne, R. Eng., David Deas, esq. Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets, Dr. David Dumbreck, 
Dep.-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, Dr. William 
Linton, Dep.-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, Dr. 
John Forrest, Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 


itals, Thomas Alexander, esq. Dep.-Inspector- 
zen. of Hospitals, J. Rob. Taylor, esq. Dep.- 
Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, Dr. Archibald 
Gordon, Staff Surg. of the First Class, James 
Mouat, esq. Staff Surg. of the First Class, Geo. 
Adams, esq. Deputy-Commissary-Gen., J. W. 
Smith, esq. Deputy-Commissary-Gen., W. H. 
Drake, esq. Dep.-Commissary-General. To be 
Companions (Civil Division): Edward Deas 
Thompson, esq. Colonial Secretary for New 
South Wales, Alex. Stewart, esq. late Master 
of the Rolls for Nova Scotia, Lieut.-Col. R. K. 
Dawson, R. Eng., Lieut.-Gen. Mark Cubbon, 
Commissioner for the Government of Mysore, 
and John Hall Maxwell, esq. 

Feb.6. George de la Poer Beresford, esq. 
late Capt. 16th Foot, to be one of H.M. Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Hobson, ret. 

Feb.7. Major-Gen. Sir William Fenwick 
Williams, K.C.B. to accept the Imperial Order 
of the Medjidie of the First Class, conferred in 
approbation of his distinguished services be- 
fore the enemy during the present war, and 
parte of his gallant defence of Kars.— 

ieut.-Col. pany Atwell Lake to accept the 
Imperial Order of the Medjidie of the nd 
Class ; Capt. H. L. Thompson, Major in the 
Turkish Service, Capt. C, C. Teesdale, Lieut.- 
Col. in the Turkish Service, Hu phrey Sand- 
with, esq. M.D. Acting Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals in the Turkish Service, and HenryAdrian 
Churchill, esq. a volunteer, to accept the Third 
Class of the same Order; and James Zohrab, 
esq. and Thomas Robert Rennison, ry 9 inter- 
preters, to accept the Fourth Class of the same 
Order, conferred in approbation of their dis- 
tinguished services before the enemy during 
the defence of ey A. S. Bolton, late 
3ist Regt. to be one of H. M. Gentlemen-at- 


Arms. 

Feb. 8. Thomas Richardson, esq. Surgeon- 
Major Scots Fusileer Guards, to be Surgeon to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Feb.9. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
G.C.B. created a Baronet. 

Feb.12. Sir William Carpenter Rowe, Knt. - 
to be Chief Justice of Ceylon, and Christopher 
Temple, esq. to be a Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of that island.—David Wark and 
Charles Watters, esqrs. to be Members of the 
Executive Council of New Brunswick.—Henry 
Augustus Tudor, and Robert Grimes Pedder, 
esqrs. to be Members of the Executive Council 
of the Virgin Islands.—George Bagnall, and 
John Wright, esqrs. to be Members of the 
Legislative Council of Prince Edward Island.— 
George Adderley, esq. to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Bahama Islands. 

Feb. 13. The Hon. George Warren Edwardes, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Labuan and its dependencies.—The Ven. Regi- 
nald Courtenay, Archdeacon of Middlesex in 
Jamaica, to be Coadjutor to the Bishop of 
Jamaica, under the name and style of Bishop 
of Kingston. 

Feb.15. Lieut.-General Sir William Geo 
Moore, K.C.B. to be Colonel-Commandant of a 
Battalion of the 60th Foot.—Rev. G. O. Towns- 
hend, M.A. Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge; Audrey-Harriett, wife of the Rev. 
Robert Ridsdale, M.A.; Elizabeth-Frances, 
wife of Vice-Adm. Sir ay J. Clifford, Bart.; 
and Jane, widow of John Hildyard, on. to have 
the same titles and precedence as if their late 
father Lord John Townshend had succeeded 
to the dignity of Marquess Townshend. 

Feb.19. Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. 
G.C.B. to accept the Grand Cross of the Mili- 
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tary Order of Savoy, conferred by the King of 
Sardinia in approbation of his eminent services 
before the enemy.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard 
England, G.C.B. to accept the Imperial Order 
of the Medjidie of the First Class ; Lieut.-Col. 
J. L. A. Simmons, C.B.,and Major J.H. Burke, 
to accept the Third Class of the same Order. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Cambridge Univ.—Rt. Hon. 8. H. Walpole. 
Edinburgh.—Adam Black, esq. 
Leeds.—Rt. Hon. M. T. Baines, re-e/. 
Leominster.—Gathorne Hardy, esq. 
Midhurst.—Sam. Warren, esq. Q.C. 
Newcastle.—George Ridley, esq. 
Rochester.—Philip Wykeham Martin, esy. 
Tamworth.—Viscount Raynham. 
Taunton.—Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, re-e/. 
Wigtonshire.—Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 27. At Hobarton, Tasmania, Lady 
Young, a dau. 

Dec, 22. At Agra, the wife of the Hon. R.A. J. 
Drummond, a son. 

Jan.7. At Pare Behan, the wife of Colonel 
Aylmer, R.A. adau.——15. At Radnage rec- 
tory, Bucks, the wife of the Rev. George Phil- 
limore, a son.——17. In Eaton sq. the wife of 
William Jones Loyd, esq. a dau.——22. 
Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Charles F, Thomp- 
son, esq. M.D. of Sussex gardens, Hyde park, 
a dau.—24. At Brussels, the wife of J. 'T. 
Houlton, esq. of Farleigh castle, Som. a son. 
——27. At One Ashe, Rochdale, the wife of 
John Bright, M.P. adau.——27. At Oak Bank, 
Sevenoaks, the wife of the Hon. William Bor- 
lase Warren Vernon, a son.——29. At Runwell 
hall, the wife of Thomas Kemble, esq. a dau. 
——At Tew park, Oxf. the wife of M.P. W. 
Boulton, esq. a dau.——30. In Grosvenor st. 
the Viscountess Holmesdale, a son.——31. At 
Brighton, the wife of Col. Kemeys Tynte, M.P. 
a son.——At Chesterfield house, the Countess 
of Lichfield, a son and heir.——At Malta, the 
wife of Capt. John Whitehead, Adj. East Kent 
Militia, a son and heir. 

Feb.1. At Talacre, Flintsh. the Hon. Lady 
Mostyn, a dau.——At Kilkenny, the Hon. Mrs, 
Bury, a dau.——2. At Leytonstone house, the 
wife of T. Fowell Buxton, oe a dau.——At 
Redhill, near Reigate, Mrs. Robert Jacomb 

ood, a son.——3. At Cambridge terr. Hyde 
park, the wife of Geo. Whitlock Nicholl, esq. 
of Lianbadoes, a son.——5. At Manston house, 
Dorset, the wife of Thos. B. Hanham, esq. a 
dau.——6. In Amen court, St. Paul’s, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Calvert, a son.——At Firle place, 
the Hon. Mrs. Vereker, a dau.——7. At Efford, 
Hants, the wife of Warren Peacocke, esq. a 
dau.——8. At Oxford, the wife of Dr. Bulley, 
President of Magdalen, a dau.——10. At Castle 
hill, Viscountess Ebrington, a son. —— At 
Trowscoed house, co. Montg. the wife of E.S. R. 
Trevor, esq. a son. —— At Westwood house, 
Lanc. the wife of W. G. Walmesley, esq. a son. 
——l1. At the deanery, Carlisle, the wife of 
the a Rev. Dr. Tait, Dean of Carlisle, a dau. 
—At lvybridge, the wife of Charles Francis 
Ommanney Davis, esq. a dau.——At Wake’s 
Colne, Essex, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Grimston, 
ason.——12. At Rendcomb park, Glouc. the 
wife of David Fullerton, esq. a dau.——-13. In 
Grosvenor sq. Lady Louisa Mills, a dau.—— 
14. In South Audley st. the Lady Adelaide 
Cadogan, a dau.——At Ogmiston hall, N.B. the 
Hon. Mrs. Dalrymple, a son.——At Gosfield 
place, the wife of il Sparrow, esq. a son. 
——At Clifton, the wife of Herbert Mackworth, 
esq. a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 11. At Chelsea, the Rev. Edward Hale, 
of Eton college, eldest son of Edward Hale, 
esq. of Hambledon, Hants, to Emma-Rosa, 
youngest dau. of Samuel Lahee, esq. of Hans 
place.——At Harmston, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Frederic Simcox Lea, M.A. Fellow of Brasenose 
college Oxford, and Incumbent of Trinity 
church, Stepney, to Elizabeth-Catharine, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Henry Clark, Vicar of 
Harmston.—— At Clapham, the Rev. Thomas 
Mills, of Coval hall, Essex, to Helena, eldest 
dau. of E. J. P. Whitford, esq. of the National 
Debt Office. ——At Kensington, John Walker 
Goodall, esq. of Longsight, Manchester, to 
Sarah- Walker, third dau. of Chas. Taylor, esq. 
of Pembroke sq. Kensington.——At All Souls’ 
Langham yan William Ireland Blackburne, 
esq. (now William Ireland Blackburne Maze), 
eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas Blackburne, 
M.A. Rector of Prestwitch, Lance. to Charlotte- 
Emma, only child of Peter Maze, esq. of Port- 
land pl.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Capt. 
Edward Belfield, Royal ~- third son of Thos. 
Daniel Belfield, esq. of Blagden, Torquay, to 
Frances-Anne-Cadogan, second dau. of Wm. 
Barron, esq. of Gloucester pl. Portman sq.—— 
At Wandsworth, Thomas Oliver, esq. of Strat- 
ford place, to Augusta-Emily, fifth dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos. Hatch, of Walton-on-Thames. 
——At St. James’s Paddington, George Jones 
Barker, esq. of Albrighton hall, Salop, to Sarah, 
younger dau. of the late James Cunliffe, esq. 
of Lombard st.——At Crudwill, Wilts, William 
Brookes, esq. of Elmstree, near Tetbury, to 
Ann, widow of Charles Paul, esq. solicitor, of 
Charlton, near Tetbury, and dau. of the late 
William Maskelyne, esq. of Oaksey park, Wilts. 
——At Upper Clapton, John Garrett Morten, 
esq. younger son of William Morten, esq. of 
Amersham, Bucks, to Margaret-Jane-Quarrier, 
only dau. of John Black, esq. of the Priory, 
Lower Clapton, Middlesex. 

12. At Stokenham, Devon, Frederick Gon- 
nerman Dalgety, esq. of Hyde park terrace, to 
Blanche-Elizabeth-Troese, only dau. of John 
Allen, esq. of Coleridge house. ——At Botham- 
sall, Notts, Capt. Thomas Knox, Royal Art. 
youngest son of the late John Knox, esq. of 
Rushbrooke, Londonderry, to Mary-Katherine, 
only surviving dau. of the late Clinton James 
Fynes-Clinton, esq. barrister-at-law. —— At 
All Saint’s St. John’s wood, Hugh QO’ Rielly, 
esq. late 7th Dragoon Guards, only son of 
Hugh O’ Rielly, esq. J.P. of Rathaldron castle, 
co. Meath, to Louisa-De-la-Pere, only child of 
the late De la Pere A. J. Robinson, esq. of 
Ballynevin castle, co. Tipperary.——aAt Earley, 
Berks, the Rev. J. Manley Hawker. Income. 
of Earley, M.A. eldest son of W. H. Hawker, 
esq. of Plymouth, to Emily, third dau. of W. C. 
Loraine, esq. of Earley. 

13. At Eastbourne, Sussex, John Forster P. 
Osborne, esq. eldest son of J. P. Osborne, esq. 
of Colchester, and Ardleigh, Essex, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Scott Floud, esq. 
of Withycombe Rawleigh, Devon.—At St. 
George’s Hanover sy. Reginald John Cust, esq. 
third son of the Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne 
and Lady Anna Maria Cust, to the Lady Eliza- 
beth Bligh, eldest dau. of the late Earl of Darn- 
ley.——At All Saints’ St. John’s wood, George 
Frederick McDougall, esq. R.N.to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of the late Edgcumbe Chevallier, esq. of 
Ipswich. —— At Clapham, Surrey, ——- 
George Burgoyne, esq. formerly of the Cold- 
stream Guards, second son of the late Sir 
Montagu Roger Burgoyne, Bart. of Sutton 
park, Beds. to Louisa-Theodosia-Frances, only 
dau. of the late Edward Vernon, esq. of Occle- 
ston, Cheshire.——At St. Mary’s Haggerstone, 
Thomas Clarkson, esq. of Playford hall, Suff, 
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to Sarah-Ann, youngest surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam Bloomfield, esq. of Playford,——At King- 
ton, William a | Griffin, esq. son of John 
Palk Griffin, esq. of Clapham rise, Surrey, to 
Louisa-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Miles 
Marley, esq. surgeon, of Cork st. Burlington 
gardens. 

14. At Folkestone, John Mennie, Assistant- 
Surgeon E.1.C.S. second son of R. O. Mennie, 
esq. of the War Department, to Jane- €lizabeth, 
second dau. of Stephen Godden, esq. 

15. At Kensington, John Chippendale, esq. 
F.R.C.S. of London, to Ann, only child of the 
late Deputy-Commiss.-Gen. Rayner, of Park 

1. Regent’s park.——At Streatham, Augustus- 

rederick, eldest son of the late Wm. Porter, 
esq. R.N. to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late 
J. Etheridge, esq.—At Canterbury, Major 
Adams, 2nd Light Inf. British German Legion, 
to Margaret, dau. of the late G. Farley, esq. of 
Henwick house, and Crowle priory, Worc.—— 
At Southsea, Edward King Fordham, esq. of 
the Bury, Ashwell, Herts, eldest son of Edw. 
Fordham, esq. of Odsey grange, Camb, to Anna- 
Maria, third dau. of the late Bernard Geary 
Snow, esq. of Highgate, Middlesex.——At St. 
George’s Hanover square, Alfred-George and 
Henry-James, twin-sons of Alfred Lapworth, 
~ of Old Bond st. and of Wilton, to Jane 
and Matilda, daus. of Thomas Stroud, esq. of 
Victoria sq. Belgravia._—At St. Sepulchre’s 
Snow hill, Thomas Elkington, esq. of Fenny 
Compton, Warw. to Ada-Pauline, eldest dau. 
of Victor Collin, esq. of Skinner street.—In 
London, James Wolfe Aylward, esq. of Exton, 
Hants, to Caroline, i dau. of John 
Shrimpton, esq. of Old Alresford. 

18. At West Coker, William Brodie, esq. of 
the Gore, Eastbourne, Sussex, son of the late 
Alex. Brodie, D.D. to Jane-Klizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Robert Moore, esq. of West Coker, near 
Yeovil, Somerset.—~ At Chichester, the Rev. 
Edward Ford, Curate of Harrow, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the late George Shurlock Small- 

iece, esq. of Guildford, Surrey.——At Dalma- 
hoy, Henry Lee Harvey, esq. second surviving 
son of the late Col. Harvey, of Castlesemple 
and Mousewald, to the Lady Elizabeth Erskine, 
fourth dau. of the Earl of Buchan.——At Stoke, 
Capt. E.S. F.G. Dawson, 93rd Highlandlers, to 
Blanche, youngest dau. of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour, K.C.B.—At Great Dun- 
ham, Norfolk, Henry-Charles, son of the late 
Thomas Arthur Forde, esq. Assistant-Barrister 
for co. Roscommon, to Catherine- Elinor, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. R. F. Jex Blake, Rector of 
Great Dunham.—-+-At St. Thomas’s Stamford 
hill, Patrick Henry Fraser, esq. of Warwick 
terrace, Upper Clapton, to Anne-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Gorton, esq. 
of Queen st. place. — At Helstone, Cornwall, 
George Appleton, ~ surgeon, of St. Keverne, 
to Martha-Maria, fifth dau. of the late John 
Ellis, esq.——At Bath, Alfred Bankart, esq. of 
Bradford, Yorksh. to Emily, widow of Charles 
Horsfall, esq. of Ravensthorpe. 

19. At the Roman Catholic chapel Weston 
Underwood, and afterwards at the church of 
Newport Pagnel, Ignazia Piotti, M.D. late 
Physician to the French Army at Rome, to 
Sophia-Margaret, youngest dau. of Edward 
Daniell, esy. of Newport Pagnel.——At Nor- 
wich, the Rev. Charlies B. Scott, M.A. Head 
Master of Westminster School, to Susan-Geor- 
giana. youngest dau. of Edward Smyth, esq. of 

orwich, and of Hurdsfield, Cheshire.——At 
Hallaton, Thomas Walley Vowe, esq. of Orange 
River Free State, youngest son of the late Capt. 
Hungerford Vowe, R.M. of Wynburgh, Cape 
of Good Hope, to Anna, third dau. of Thomas 
Vowe, esq. of Hallaton, co. Leic.—At Hull, 
Elphinstone Pourtales Robertson, esq. Bombay 
Civil Serv. son of the late Major-Gen. Archi- 
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bald Robertson, Bombay Army, to Margaret, 
es dau. of Humphrey Sandwith, esq. 

1.D.——At Mellor, George Horrocks, esq. of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, to Jane-Anne, youngest 
dau. of Jonathan Jowett, esq. of Lougher hall, 
Derbysh.——At Knaresborough, Yorksh. J. T. 
Norgate, esq. — Army, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Burroughes Thos. Norgate, of Park 
lodge, Streatham, to Elizabeth-Frances-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Howell W. 
Powell, Rector of Ripley, Yorksh.—_—At Cam- 
bridge, George Booth Patman, esq. of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, to Ellen-Rose, eldest dau. of 
Mr. Alderman Henry Smith. 

20. At St. James’s Piccadilly, John Tompsett, 
esq. of the Lower house, Mayfield, Sussex, to 
Mary-Pullen, widow of Geo. Cox, ~~ of Torbay 
house, Devon, and dau. of the late Wm. Jones, 
esq. of Corsham, Wilts.——At Reading, the 
Rey. Frederick x of Cambridge, second 
son of the Rev. W. B. Young, to Mary-Ellen, 
only dau. of William Payne, esq. of Fremantle 
lodge.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Evan H. 
Baillie, esq. of Gloucester pl. Portman sq. to 
Emma, widow of Lieut.-Col. Baillie, of Bombay 
Army, and pennges dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir William Douglas, K.C.H. of Timper- 
dean, Roxburghsh.——At St. John’s Notting 
hill, Frederick Wildbore, esq. late Assist.-Surg. 
Coldstream Guards, to Henrietta-Jane, eldest 
dau. of George Grindle, esq. of Linden grove 
Notting hill——At Marylebone, Wm. Perciva 
Salmon, esq. late Capt. 60th Rifles, to Alicia- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert S. Bat- 
tiscombe, Vicar of Barkway, Herts. —— At 
Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, the Rev. Alexander 
John Cridland, Incumb. of Hensale, Yorksh. 
to Amelia-Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
James Daniels, esq. of Witham, Essex.——At 
Moscow, Thomas Major, esq. to Phoebe-Grave- 
nor, youngest dau. of the late Capt. William 
Larkins Pascall, E.1.C.8.——At Bovingdon, 
Herts. the Rev. Henry Cooper Key, Rector of 
Stretton Sugwas, Herefordsh. and Rural Dean, 
to Ellen-Arabella, only dau. of the late Rev. 
— bene Whinfield, Rector of Filgrave- 
cum-Tyringham, Bucks.— At Christ church, 
St. Pancras, W. T. Wade, esq. of Dunmow, 
Essex, to Jane-Leer, third dau. of the late John 
Boys Tucker, esq. of Shaftesbury.——At Bel- 
fast, the Rey. J. Steen, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and President of Royai college, Belfast, 
to Dorothy, youngest dau. of the late William 
Peile, esq. of Harrington, Cumberland.——At 
Aughrim, Edward Hyde Clarke, esq. of Hyde 
hall, Chesh. to Maria-Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Wade, esq. of Fairfield, co. Galway. ——At Elm 
cottage, Forres, Lieut.-Col. Chas. D. Campbell, 
to Mary-Anne-Catherine, dau. of the late Chas. 
Gordon, esq.——At Trinity church St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Frederick Fanshawe, Head 
Master of the Bedford Grammar School, to 
Mary-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Goldfinch, K.C.B.—~At Wood- 
bastwich hall, Norfolk, the seat of John Cator, 
esq. Charles Morgan Norwood, esq. of Hull, 
to Anna-Maria-Jane, youngest dau. of John 
Henry Edw. Blakeney, esy. of Abbert castle, 
Blakeney, co. Galway. 

21. At Felkirk, the Rev. Godfrey Pigott 
Cordeux, M.A. Fellow of Worcester coll. Oxf. 
and Incumb. of St. Leonard’s New Malton, to 
Sarah, only dau. of Robert Hoyland, esq. of 
Brierley, near Barnsley. 

25. At Brighton, Capt. Chas. Hesketh Case, 
E.L.C.S. to Caroline, youngest dau. of Rowland 
Alston, esq. 

26. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, ‘T. H. 
Bear, esq. late of Victoria, to Emily-Henrietta, 
eldest surviving dau. of Charles Morgan, esq. 
of Bedford pl. Russell sq. 

27. At Bebington, Chesh. the Rev. Arthur 
Beard, B.A. Curate of Hints and Weaford, co, 
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Staff. to Eliza-Isabella, fifth dau. of the late 
Richard Willis, esq. of k park.——At St. 
Stephen’s Shepherd’s Bush, Walter John 
Plunkett Wade, esq. late Lieut. Royal Art. to 
Caroline-Eliza-Marianne, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev, John W. Hughes, M.A. Rector of St. 
Clement’s, Oxford.—— At Southgate, Middx. 
the Rev. F. W. Young, of Merton coll. Oxford, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. R. Rumsey, esq.—— 
At St. James’s Paddington, Alexander George 
Bax, esq, Lieut. 50th Bengal Nat. Inf. to Irene- 
Eleanor, younger dau. of Walter Buchanan, 
esq. of Sussex place, Hyde park.——At St. 
Pancras, the Rev. George Bulstrode, B.A. of 
Redditch, Wore. third son of C. Bulstrode, esq. 
of Park pl. ent’s park, to Mary-Timbrell, 
second dau. of James Parker Pierce, esq. of 
Camden road villas——At St. Pancras New 
road, Charles James Mitchell, esq. youngest 
son of the late Peter Mitchell, esq. of Camber- 
well, to Louisa-Harriet, second dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Osborn, Vicar of Asheldam, Essex.—— 
At Birmingham, the Rev. C. B. Hutchinson, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, to 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of James ‘Turner, esq. 
of Winson.—— At Penge, Surrey, Comm. Geo. 
Manley Alidridge, K.N., H.M.S. Asp, Pem- 
broke, to Fanny- Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Law, Rector of Bradworthy, Devon. 
——At Eton college chapel, George Jervis, esq. 
9th Bengal N. 1. to Léoni de Rosen, youngest 
dau. of bert Baron de Rosen, of Lehhet, 
Esthonia, Russia.——At Winchester, the Rev. 
William Laidlay, M.A. Vicar of Madehurst, to 
Margaret-Sarah, second dau. of C. R. Thomas, 
esq. of Winchester.——At Chepstow, Richard 
Peake, esq. youngest son of the late Thomas 
Peake, serjeant-at-law, to Gertrude, dau. of 
Thomas King, esq. — At Leeds, John-Digby, 
eldest son of J. D. Fowell, esq. of Regent’s 
k terr. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
enry Jennins, esg.——At Hargrave, North- 
amptonsh. the Rev. George Rowe, Vice-Prin- 
cee of the Training college, York, to Harriet- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. L. Baker, 
Rector of Hargrave.——At All Saints’ Poplar, 
Dr. A. R. M‘ Kenzie, Ross-shire, to Emily, dau. 
of the late Col, Grogan, 12th Lancers. 

29. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Arthur 
Noverre, esq. of Great Stanmore, Middx. to 
Emma-Otway, eldest dau. of Charles Otway 
Mayne, esq. of the Manor house, Great Stan- 
more,——At Heavitree, Henry Heard, esq. of 
Abergavenny, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of M. 
Helmore, esq. of Exeter 

Jan. 1. At Sythney, Hender John Moles- 
worth St. dubyn, esq. Capt. Royal Miners Art. 
and eldest son of the Rey. H. M. St. Aubyn, to 
Kythe-Catharine, youngest dau. of C. Wallis 
Popham, esq.——At ham, the Rev. William 
Gilbert, of St. George’s Wigan, to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of James Oades, esq. of Prospect house, 
Egham hill.——At Etchilhampton, Wilts, the 
Rev. Freeman Wilson, to Saral-Giddings, only 
Ss child of the late Edmund Hitchcock, 

.——At Chard, the Rev. John Marsh, M.A. 
of Thorncombe, Dorset, to Kmma-Jane, second 
dau. of C. B, Tucker, esy.—-At Camberwell, 
Staples, second son of the late J. B. Chapman, 
esq. of Clarendon lodge, to Elizabeth-Louisa, 
elder dau. of John Bond, esq. of Woodlands, 
Peckham, Surrey.——At St. Bartholomew-the- 
less, Edward F. B. H. Sawyer, esq. eldest son 
of Capt. John Sawyer, Indian Navy, to Fanny, 
second dau. of Thos. Litchfield, esq. of Twick- 
enham.—— At Rochdale, Samuel Crompton, 
esq. of Manchester, to Harriet, dau. of the Rev. 
J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D. Vicar of Rochdale. 
—~At Little Stanmore, Middx. Harry Smith 
Parkes, esq. H.M. Consul at Amoy, China, to 
Fanny-Hannah, dau. of the late Thomas Hall 
Plumer, esq. of Canons park, Middx.——At 
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Fairford, Brevet-Major Lumley Graham, 41st 
Regt. second son of the late Sir Sandford 
Graham, Bart. to Augusta, eldest dau. of John 
Raymond Barker, esq. of Fairford k, Glouc. 
——At Bedford, Henry Wilson Sharpin, esq. 
of Bedford, to Edith-Esther, only dau. of the 
late John Nicolle, esq. of Jersey.——At Kells 
Manse, Stewarty of ya t, Elliot Voyle 
Davies, esq. M.D. Bengal Estab. to Katharine- 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. James Mait- 
land, D.D. Minister of Kells.——At Croyland 
abbey, Henry Worgan Marshal,B.A. of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, to Georgiana, dau. of P. 
Phillips, esq. 

2. At Eldad, Charles Wilson, esq. to Geor- 

iana, youngest dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
futiowss.—— As St. Marylebone, Capt. John 
Lort Stokes, R.N. second son of Henry Stokes, 
esq. of Scotchwell, Pemb. to Louisa-French, 
relict of Henry John Garratt, esq.——At High- 
bury, Alfred Croshaw Johnson, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Adelaide, dau. of John Kennerley, esq. of 
Argyle st.——At Brighton, Reynold Harwood, 
esq. of Tiverton, to Charlotte-Lee, third dau. 
of the late Henry Patteson, esq. 

3. At Lee, Kent, Arthur Vandeleur, esq. of 
Balahine, co. Clare, Capt. Royal Art. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of James Molony, esq. of Kiltenon, 
Deputy-Lieut. co. Clare. —— At Camberwell, 
Arthur H. Rolls, esq. eldest son of Arthur 
Rolls, esq. of Camden square, to Sophia-Hill, 
youngest dau. of Frederick Dawson, esq. of the 
Middle Temple. —— At St. Peter’s Pimlico, 
Salisbury, youngest son of Joseph Baxendale, 
esq. of Woodside, Whetstone, to Edith-Marion, 
third dau. of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Jones, 
K.C.B.—— At Lewisham, Henry, second son of 
John Bonus, esq. of Point house, Blackheath, 
to Emily, second dau. of Charles Kingsford, 
esq. of Belmont house.——At St. Mary’s Bry- 
anston sq. the Rev. Henry Charles Raymond 
Barker, Rector of Daglingworth, Glouc. to 
Sophia, widow of Samuel Bosanquet, esq. and 
dau. of the late James Shudi Broadwood, esq. 
of Lyne, Sussex.—— At St. Mary’s Lambeth, 
John Smith, esq. of South Lambeth, to Mari- 
anne-Forbes, eldest dau. of J.J. Mason, esq. of 
West Brixton.— At Kensington, the Rev. 
Henry Martin, B.A. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
John- Eldad Walters, esq. of Hyde park gate 
south, and Lincoln’s inn. —— At Romford, 
Essex, Alfred, third son of the late H. Highton, 
esq. of Leicester, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Henry Tweed, esq.of Romford lodge. 
——At Enfield, Jonathan Stackhouse, esq. of 
Pinner, to Sarah-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Jonathan Rashleigh, esq. of Lincoln’s inn. 
——At Brompton, the Rev. Saml. Hall Fearon, 
of Harewood, Leeds, to Miss Sophia Smith.—— 
At St. John’s Notting hill, Richard Elwyn, esq. 
M.A. Fellow of. Trinity coll. Cambridge, and 
Second Master of the School, Charterhouse, to 
Marianne, dan. of the late George Hall, esq. of 
Ely.—— At ‘Torquay, the Rev. R. W. Barnes, 
Vicar of Probus, Cornwall, and Prebendary of 
Exeter, to Anne-Catharine, dau. of the late 
Pulteney Mein, esq. of Airth castle, Stirlingsh. 
——At Stronmagachan, Inverary, the Rev. 
Stewart WrigAt, of Saint George’s-in-theFields, 
Glasgow, to Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Colin 
Smith, D.D.——John George Dodson, esq. only 
son of the Right Hon. Sir J. Dodson, to Caro- 
line-Florence, second dau. of W. 8S. Campion, 
esq. of Danny. 

4. At Guernsey, Major Singleton, R. Art. to 
Catharine- Marianne, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Barry, R. Eng. 

7. At Thimbleby, Lincolnsh. the Rev. C. W. 
Moore, M.A. only son of Dr. Moore, LL.D. of 
Blackheath, to Lucy-Fanny, dau. and heiress 
“oe late Benjamin Parker, esq. of Thimbleby 
nouse, 
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Prince PAsKiewITsScH. 

Jau. 29. At Warsaw, Prince 
Fedorowitch Paskiewitsch. 

He was born at Pultawa, of a noble and 
rich family, on the 12th of May, 1782. 
In 1805 he first saw active service in the 
field, having been sent by the Emperor 
Alexander to the assistance of the Em- 
peror of Austria against the French. He 
had at that time attained the rank of Cap- 
tain. In 1806 he was with the army in 
Turkey, and as long as the expedition 
lasted (from 1807 to 1812), distinguished 
himself by his military talents. He after- 
wards served in the campaigns of 1812- 
13-14 against the French. 

_War having broken out between Russia 
and Persia, in 1826, the Emperor Nicho- 
las, in compliance with the request of 
General Yermoloff, who commanded in 
chief the army of the Caucasus, sent 
General Paskiewitsch for his second in 
command, in which position he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the year follow- 
ing General Paskiewitsch succeeded Yer- 
moloff in the chief command. He pene- 
trated into the Persian territory, took 
several fortresses, defeated Prince Abbas 
Mirza, took possession of Erivan and 
Tauris, and forced by his rapid successes 
the Shah of Persia to sue for peace, which 
was signed on the 19th Feb. 1828. Asa 
reward for his services the Emperor 
raised him to the rank of a Count of the 
empire, with the surname of Erivan, and 
gave him a million of roubles. 

To the war against Persia succeeded 
that against Turkey, in which the prince 
captured Kars and Erzeroum. The Em- 
peror, who in the course of the campaign 
had already sent him the order of St. 
Andrew, named him Field Marshal. 

The death of Marshal Diebitsch, who 
sank in the month of May, 1831, beneath 
an attack of cholera, made a vacancy in 
the chief command of the army sent 
against the Poles. The Emperor Nicholas 
confided it to Marshal Paskiewitsch, who, 
being summoned in all haste, reached the 
seat of war in the month of June. The 
issue of the campaign is well known—the 
capture of Warsaw by the Russians, and 
the defeat of the Poles, notwithstanding 
their heroic resistance. Raised to the 
dignity of Prince of Warsaw, with the 
title of Highness, and the transmission of 
this title to his posterity, Marshal Paskie- 
witsch was also created Viceroy of the 
kingdom of Poland, which post he held 
till his death. 


Ivan 


He re-appeared twice after this conquest 
in command of an army ; the first time 
being in 1849, during the Hungarian war, 
when Russia sent troops in aid of Austria ; 
and the second time being in 1853, at the 
siege of Silistria, where he received a cone 
tusion which compelled him to retire, 
not, it is said, without blaming the opera- 
tions. Prince Paskiewitsch was con- 
sidered to be favourable to peace. At all 
events, it may be looked upon as certain 
that he went much against his will to the 
siege of Silistria. 


THe Marquess or Artessury, K.T. 

Jan. 4. At Tottenham Park, near 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, in his 83d year, 
the Most Hon. Charles Brudenell-Bruce, 
Marquess of Ailesbury, Earl Bruce of 
Whorlton, co. York, and Viscount Saver- 
nake of Savernake Forest, co. Wilts (1821), 
second Earl of Ailesbury, of the second 
creation in his family (1776), and third 
Baron Bruce of Tottenham, co. Wilts, 
(1746-7), K.T. 

The Marquess was born in Seamore- 
place, May Fair, on the 14th Feb. 1773, 
the third but only surviving son of Thomas 
Lord Bruce, afterwards created Earl of 
Ailesbury, by Susanna, daughter of Henry 
Hoare, esq. of Stourhead, and widow of 
Charles Viscount Dungarvan, eldest son 
of John fifth Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

He entered the House of Commons as 
member for Marlborough at the general 
election of 1796, and continued to repre- 
sent that borough until he succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father, 
April 19,1814. In both houses he always 
voted as a decided Tory and Conservative. 
At the coronation of King George the 
Fourth he was raised to the rank of a 
Marquess by patent dated July 17, 1821. 
He was elected a Knight of the Thistle in 
1819. 

In the year 1798 the Marquess, then 
Lord Bruce, was appointed Colonel of the 
Wiltshire Yeomanry, a regiment consist- 
ing of ten troops recently raised in differ- 
ent parts of the county. They met for 
the first time as a body on the 13th of 
June in the same year, and on that occa- 
sion received their colours on Beckhamp- 
ton Down from thc hand of Lady Bruce. 


~ His Lordship continued in this command 


till the year 1811, when, in an admirable 
farewell letter, he announced to the regi- 
ment his resignation, on- being appointed 
Colonel-Commandant of the Wiltshire 
Militia. In both these commands, the 
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latter of which he resigned in 1827, he 
gave the greatest satisfaction, not only to 
those who had the honour of serving under 
him, but also to the inhabitants of the 
county generally. Both regiments were 
kept in the most efficient state of disci- 
pline, and the militia bore a high character 
among the officers of the army, as furnish- 
ing to the line a supply of men on whom 
they could always depend for activity and 
soldier-like conduct. 

In private as in public life the steadiness 
and consistency of his lordship’s prin- 
ciples merit commemoration. The faith- 
ful discharge of his social and domestic 
duties, his kindness and liberality as a 
landlord, his earnestness in forwarding 
the interests of religion, gained him uni- 
versal respect while alive, and consecrate 
his memory now that he is no more. 

The Marquess of Ailesbury was twice 
married: first, at Florence, on the 10th 
April, 1793, to the Hon. Henrietta Maria 
Hill, eldest daughter of Noel first Lord 
Berwick ; she died on the 2d Jan. 1831 ; 
and the Marquess married secondly, at 
Ham House, Petersham, on the 20th Aug. 
1833, Maria-Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Hon. Charles Tollemache, third 
son of Louisa Countess of Dysart. His 
second Marchioness survives him. 

By his first marriage his Lordship had 
issue two sons and six daughters: the 
eldest were twin daughters, born at Flo- 
rence, 1794, one of whom, Emily, died an 
infant at Naples, and the other, Lady 
Maria-Caroline-Anne, died at Mons, in 
the department of Indre and Loire, 1435, 
without issue, having married, 1819, Co- 
lonel Le Comte de Mondreville (who died 
a General in 1843); 3. Lady Augusta- 
Frances-Frederica-Louisa, born at Ham- 
burgh, in 1795, married, 1826, Frederick 
William Thomas Vernon-Wentworth, of 
Wentworth Castle, co. York, esq., and 
has issue; 4. Lady Mary-Ann-Jemima, 
born in London 1797, and died at Paris, 
unmarried, 1841; 5. Emily - Henrietta- 
Matilda, born in London 1799, and died 
1803; 6. George-William-Frederick, now 
Marquess of Ailesbury; 7. Lady Eliza- 
beth, born in London 1807, married, at 
St. George's Hanover-square, 1833, His 
Excellency Count Christian Conrad So- 
phus Danneskiold -Samsoe, of Samsoe, 
in the kingdom of Denmark, Knight 
Grand Cross of Dannebrog and Master of 
the Horse to the King of Denmark ; she 
died at Copenhagen 1847, and was buried 
at Gisselfeld, in Zeeland, leaving issue; 
8. The Right Hon. Lord Ernest Augustus 
Charles Bruce (of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, M.A.), Vice-Chamberlain of Her 
Majesty’s Household, a Privy Councillor, 
and M.P. for Marlborough from the year 


1832, born in London 1811, married, at 
St. George’s Hanover-square, 1834, the 
Hon. Louisa Elizabeth Beresford, second 
daughter of John second Baron Decies, 
and has issue five sons and two daughters. 
By his second marriage the Marquess had 
further issue one son, 9. Lord Charles 
William Bruce, of Christchurch, Oxford, 
B.A. and an officer in the lst Life Guards, 
born, in Grosvenor-square, 1834. 

The present Marquess, formerly of 
Christchurch, Oxford, was elected M.P. 
for Marlborough in 1826, but resigned in 
1829. In 1839 he was summoned to sit in 
his father’s barony of Bruce of Tottenham. 
He was born in 1804, and married in 1837 
Lady Mary-Caroline-Herbert, third daugh- 
ter of George-Augustus 11th Earl of Pem- 
broke, but has no children. 

The body of the late Marquess was de- 
posited in the family vault in the parish 
church of Great Bedwyn, Wilts, on the 
12th January. 


Capr, Sir T. G. CanMICHAEL, Barr. 

Dec. 30. At Civita Vecchia, aged 38, 
Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, the 12th 
Baronet, of Skirling, co. Peebles, (1628,) 
Commander R.N., and a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of Peeblesshire. 

He was born at Castle Craig, Peebles- 
shire, in 1817, the eldest son of Sir Tho- 
mas Gibson Carmichael, the tenth Baronet, 
by his second wife the Hon. Anne Napier, 
second daughter of Francis seventh Lord 
Napier. 

He entered the navy June 22, 1832; 
passed his examination in 1836; and for 
his services in China, where he com- 
manded the Louisa tender at the first and 
second capture of Canton, and landed at 
the taking of Amoy and Chinghae, he was 
awarded a commission, dated June 8, 
1841. From the 28th Feb. 1843, he was 
further employed on the South American 
station, in the Curacoa 24, until promoted 
to the rank of Commander Nov. 9, 1846. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his half-brother Sir Alexander, 
May 8, 1850; and was appointed a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Peebleshire in 1854. 

Sir Thomas Carmichael married in 
1849 a daughter of the late Rev. Joseph 
Story, of Bingfield, co. Cavan; but has 
left no issue. 

He is succeded by his only brother the 
Rev. William H. Carmichael, born in 
1827. 


Sirk Henry Every, Bart. 

Dec. 28. At Egginton hall, Derby- 
shire, in his 79th year, Sir Henry Every, 
the ninth Baronet (1641), a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and magistrate of that county. 

He was born on the 4th June, 1777, 
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the eldest son of Sir Edward the eighth 
Baronet, by Mary, daughter of Edward 
Mosley, esq. of Horsley, co. Derby, and 
widow of William Elliott, esq. and also of 
Joseph Bird, esq. and who subsequently 
married for her fourth husband, Aston N. 
Mosley, esq. of Park hill, Derbyshire. 
He succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, Dec. 28, 1785; and passed the 
life of an English country gentleman, much 
and deservedly beloved and respected. 

He married Dec. 22, 1798, Penelope, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Parker 
Mosley, Bart., by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Henry Every, 
esq. of Beaumont Lodge, near Windsor, 
sometime an officer in the Life Guards, 
who died Feb. 27, 1853, having married, 
first, in 1826, Maria Charles, daughter of 
the Very Rev. Charles Talbot, Dean of 
Salisbury, by his wife. Lady Elizabeth 
Somerset ;. secondly, in 1829, Caroline, 
younger daughter of Henry-Jeffrey fourth 
Viscount Ashbrook, by whom he had issue 
three sons and four daughters; and thirdly, 
in 1844, Jane, daughter of the Rev. Sir 
John Robinson, Bart. and widow of George 
Powney, esq.; 2. Edward Every Clayton, 
esq. who has assumed that additional sur- 
name, having married Elizabeth only 
child of the late Colonel Clayton, of Carr 
hall, Lancashire; 3. John, who died in 
1830, aged twenty-eight ; and 4. Frede- 
rick Simon Every, esq. who married in 
1833 Mary daughter of William Brutton, 
esq. of Dawlish. Sir Henry’s daughter, 
Penelope, is unmarried. 

He is succeeded in his title by his grand- 
son, now Sir Henry Flower Every. He 
was born in 1835, and married in Feb. 
1855 Gertrude, third daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel. 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Bart. 

Jan.3. At Coul, co. Ross, aged 51, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the eighth Ba- 
ronet of that place (1673), a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Ross-shire. 

He was born Jan. 10, 1805, the eldest 
son of Sir George Steuart Mackenzie the 
seventh Baronet, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, by his first 
wife Mary, fifth daughter of Donald Mac- 
leod, esq. of Geanies, Sheriff of Ross-shire. 

He entered the service of the East India 
Company in 1824 as a cadet on the Bengal 
establishment, and was appointed to the 
11th Native Infantry, in which he became 
a Captain in 1845. 

Besides minor campaigns for which me- 
dals were not given, he was present at the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore in 1825-6, 
and received the medal. He served as 
Deputy Judge Advocate-general with the 
army of Gwalior, and had a -horse killed 
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under him at the battle of Maharajpore 
Dec. 29, 1843. He took part also in the 
first campaign on the Sutlej 1845-6, but 
was not engaged in any of the battles. He 
was appointed Fort-Adjutant at Chunar 
in 1847, and retired from the Bengal 
army Aug. 1, 1851. 

Upon the death of his father, Oct. 20, 
1848, he succeeded to the baronetcy ; and 
during the few years that he enjoyed the 
patrimonial estate he was much esteemed 
as a landlord, and took an active interest 
in county and rural affairs. At the last 
general election he was a zealous supporter 
of the Liberal interest. He was appointed 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Ross-shire in 
1853. He had suffered severely from 
organic disease, under which his consti- 
tution, enfeebled by a long residence in 
India, has sunk at a comparativelyearly age. 

Sir Alexander was not married. His 
title and estate descend to his next bro- 
ther William, born in 1806, and also un- 
married. 


Sir Tuomas L. MitcuHeE.t, F.R.S. 

Oct. 5. In New South Wales, aged 
63, Sir Thomas Livingstone Mitchell, 
Knt., Surveyor-general of that colony, 
D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal and the 
Royal Geographical Societies. 

He was the eldest son of John Mitchell, 
esq., by the daughter of Alexander Miln, 
esq., of Carron Works; and was the 
chief of the family of Mitchell of Craig- 
end, which took the name of Livingstone 
on a marriage with the heiress of a 
brother of Lord Viscount Kilsyth, at- 
tainted in 1716. 

He joined the army in the Peninsula 
when only sixteen, and served on Wel- 
lington’s staff to the close of the war. 
He was sent back to survey the battle- 
fields of the Peninsula. His model of the 
Lower Pyrenees is in the United Service 
Museum, Whitehall. In 1827 he was 
sent to survey Eastern Australia, having 
the appointment of Deputy-Surveyor- 
General, under Mr. Oxley, whom he suc- 
ceeded as Surveyor-General. A Report 
of all his surveys is to be published by 
the Australian legislature. Sir T. Mitchell 
made several exploring expeditions into 
the interior of the country, of which 
valuable narratives have been published. 
The titles of his works are as follow :— 

Outlines of a System of Surveying for 
Geographical and Military Purposes. 
London, 1827, 8vo. 

Two Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia; with descriptions of 
the recently explored region of Australia 
Felix. 1838, 8vo. Second edition, 1839. 

Journal of an Expedition into the In- 
terior of Tropical Australia, in search of 
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a route from Sidney to the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. 1848, 8vo. 

Sir Thomas was also the inventor of a 
new propeller for steam-vessels, called the 
Boomerang propeller, which excited consi 
derable interest at the time it was first in- 
troduced; and upon which he published 
* A Lecture,’”’ in 8vo. 1853. 

Nor was he a stranger to the lighter 
branches of literature, having also pub- 
lished a translation of the Lusiad of 
Camoens. 

He was knighted by her Majesty in 
1839, in presenting a map of his surveys 
and discoveries ; and in the same year he 
received from the university of Oxford 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. ‘In 1854 
he was advanced to the rank of Colonel. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell married, in 1818, 
the eldest daughter of Lieut. - General 
Blount. 

His funeral was a public one. 


ApMIRAL Curry, C.B. 

Dec. 27. At Stoke, Devonport, aged 83, 
Admiral Richard Curry, C.B. 

He was the son of Thomas Curry, esq. 
of Gosport, for more than twenty years a 
zealous and active magistrate for Hamp- 
shire, and cousin of the late Captain Jona- 
than Faulknor, R.N. He entered the navy 
March 22, 1780, as captain’s servant on 
board the Amphitrite, Capt. Robert Biggs : 
and afterwards served as midshipman and 
master’s mate in the Goliath 74, Phaeton 
38, Acteeon troop-ship, Royal George 100, 
Barfleur 98, Iphigenia 32, and Venus 38, 
the last commanded by his relative Capt. 
Jon. Faulknor. Whilst in the Iphigenia, 
he conducted into port l’Elizabeth, the 
second privateer captured during the war ; 
and in the Venus, in the same year (1793) 
he took part in a severe action, which 
lasted two hours and a half, with the 
Semillante of 40 guns. 

Obtaining his first commission in March 
14, 1794, he accompanied Capt. Faulknor 
into the Diana 38. He was afterwards first 
of the Sans Pareil 80, flag-ship of Lord 
Hugh Seymour in the Channel; and on the 
30th Nov. 1798, he was promoted to the 
command of the Fury bomb. In that vessel 
he took a conspicuous share in the expedi- 
tion to Holland in 1799, during which he 
bombarded a military post near the Helder 
Point—covered the landing of the army 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby—accom- 
panied Vice-Adm. Mitchell’s flotilla to the 
Zuyder Zee—co-operated with Capt. Wm. 
Carthew in removing a large quantity of 
naval stores from Medenblik, the dock- 
yard at which place and two frigates were 
burnt—and was the last but one to quit 
the Texel on its evacuation, 
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On afterwards repairing to the Mediter- 
ranean, Captain Curry, early in March, 
1801, joined in the hostilities then com- 
mencing against the French in Egypt. 
After asissting at the debarkation of the 
troops, he bombarded and reduced the 
castle of Aboukir, on the 8th of that month, 
by which event twelve guns and 190 of the 
enemy fell into the hands of the British. 
On the 19th of April, with a division of 
gunboats under his orders, he further con- 
tributed to the surrender, at the close of a 
siege of three days, of the castle of Jullien, 
although defended by fifteen pieces of can- 
non and a garrison of nearly 400 men. 
Ascending the Nile, he subsequently, on 
the 9th of May, commanded a force of 
four flats and three launches in an action 
of six hours with the enemy’s fort at Rah- 
manieh, the eventual capture of which, 
after occasioning the British a loss of four 
men killed and seven wounded, cut off all 
communication between the French armies 
at Grand Cairo and Alexandria, secured 
the command of the Nile, and contributed 
in a great degree to the final expulsion of 
the enemy from the country. For these 
services Captain Curry was presented by 
the Capitan Pacha with several pieces of 
tich silk stuff, embroidered with gold in 
various patterns, and, as a mark of particu- 
lar distinction, he received from the Grand 
Vizier a handsome pelisse of camel’s hair 
lined with rich fur. On the capitulation 
of Grand Cairo, towards the close of June, 
a few days previously to which he had con- 
structed a bridge for the passage of the 
army across the Nile, Captain Curry was 
sent in his cutter down the river with the 
intelligence to Lord Keith, then in Abou- 
kir Bay. In consequence of the strong re- 
commendations of which he was the bearer 
he was immediately ordered home with the 
despatches, and on his arrival at the Admi- 
ralty he was awarded the sum of 500/. 
usually given on such occasions, and he 
also received the Egyptian war-medal in 
gold. 

Having rejoined the Fury in the Medi- 
terranean, Capt. Curry was, by commission 
dated Jan. 7, 1802, promoted to post rank, 
and appointed to the Tigre, of 74 guns, 
which ship he brought home and paid off 
in October following. He was afterwards 
successively appointed,—April 13,1803, to 
the command of the Royal Sovereign 100, 
attached to the fleet in the Channel ; April 
30, 1805, to the Tribune 32, stationed off 
Cherbourg ; Jan. 23, 1806, to the Roebuck 
44, and Sept. 24, 1811, to the Solebay 32, 
the two latter both flag-ships at Yarmouth, 
where he remained until the peace of 1814. 
From May 1830 to May 1833, in the 
Caledonia 120, Foudroyant 80, and San 
Josef 100, he officiated as flag-Captain to 
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Sir Manley Dixon, commander-in-chief at 
Plymouth. 

He was promoted to flag-rank on the 
10th Jan. 1837 ; to Vice-Admiral in Nov. 
1846 ; and to the full rank of Admiral in 
July 1851. He was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath Sept. 26, 1841. 

Admiral Curry married, Jan. 18, 1804, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Daniel 
Blatchford, esq. of Lower Tooting, Surrey, 
and has eleven children now living. His 
son Douglas is a Captain R.N.; another, 
Robert Murray, first Lieutenant R.N. com- 
manded, while attached to the Thunderer 
84, a company at ‘the storming of Sidon, 
and served at the siege of Acre in 1840. 


Rear-ApMirAv F, J. THomas. 

Dec. 19. At Hill, near Southampton, 
Rear-Adwmiral Frederick Jennings Thomas. 

Rear-Admiral Thomas was great-uncle 
to the present Sir William Sidney Thomas, 
Bart. a Commander R.N., being the 
younger son of Sir John Thomas the fifth 
Baronet of Wenvoe Castle co. Glamor- 
gan, by Mary, daughter of John Parker, 
esq. of Harfield Court, co. Glouc. 

He was born in April, 1787, in the New 
Forest. He entered the Navy March 1, 
1799, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Boston 32, Capt. John Erskine Douglas, 
with whom he continued to serve on the 
American and West India stations, as 
midshipman and master’s mate, until Au- 
gust, 1803. During that period he proved 
a volunteer on every occasion that involved 
difficulty or danger ; and in one instance, 
while conducting a valuable prize to Ber- 
muda, his coolness, intrepidity,and promp- 
titude had the effect of thwarting a plan 
laid by the prisoners, who were greatly 
superior to the British, for re-taking the 
vessel. Joining in Sept. 1803, the Prince 
of Wales 98, bearing the flag of Sir 
Robert Calder, he took part in that ship 
in the action fought, July 22, 1805, with 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
off Cape Finisterre. He was nominated 
Sept. 19 following, acting Lieutenant of the 
Spartiate 74, Capt. Sir Francis Laforey ; 
and on Oct. 21 in the same year shared in 
the glories of Trafalgar. His appoint- 
ment to the Spartiate being confirmed 
Feb. 14, 1806, he continued employed in 
her off Rochfort and in the Mediterranean, 
where he assisted at the blockade of Tou- 
lon, contributed to the defence of Sicily, 
and partook of a variety of operations on 
the coast of Italy until Nov. 1809. In 
the course of the ensuing month he joined 
the Antelope 50, bearing the flag of Sir 
J. T. Duckworth; and shortly afterwards 
proceeded with his Majesty’s ambassador 
to Cadiz, where he succeeded, although the 
French army had surrounded the city, in 
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procuring information relative to their 
movements in the interior of Andalusia, 
which proved of advantage to the interests 
of Spain, and was by him forwarded to 
the British government. He also, at im- 
minent hazard, made a survey of the 
enemy’s lines and fortifications ; and this, 
with a description of their naval position 
and forces, and the soundings they occu- 
pied, he communicated in a chart to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Mul- 
grave, whose thanks he obtained in return. 
Continuing at Cadiz (with the exception of 
afew months in 1810, during which he 
was first Lieutenant of, and equipped for 
foreign service, the Nereus 36, Capt. 
Peter Haywood,) Mr. Thomas was enabled, 
through resources peculiarly his own, to 
furnish government with the first informa- 
tion of the enemy’s intention of attack- 
ing the valuable fortresses of Tarifa and 
Ceuta. While successfully engaged with 
a detachment of armed vessels under his 
orders in counteracting their projected 
enterprises by water, he boarded, and after 
a desperate resistance re-took, two valu- 
able Spanish ships, which had been be- 
guiled by the French under their batteries. 
In towing these from the shore he was for 
four hours exposed to a galling fire. He was 
subsequently presented with the thanks of 
the inhabitants of Cadiz in a gold box, for 
his “energy and personal risk in defence 
of the trade.” Although surrounded for 
many weeks by hardships, which ma- 
terially injured his health, Mr. Thomas, 
by his unexampled vigilance, prevented a 
junction between the enemy’s land and sea 
forces. In his determination, indeed, to 
effect this object he resolutely maintained 
the station he had taken up throughout 
two tremendous gales, during which seve- 
ral vessels of the same class as that he 
commanded foundered alongside. 

In an unsuccessful attack made in Oct, 
1810, by the troops under Lord Blayney, 
supported by part of the flotilla, on the 
Castle of Frangerola, the gun-boat he was 
in sunk after an action of two hours, and 
he himself was wounded. Nevertheless, he 
landed and remained with the army, still 
engaged with the enemy, until obliged to 
repair on board the Rambler, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Robert Hall, 
who conferred upon him a high eulogium, 
and gave him up the temporary command. 
He remained, therefore, on deck, and in 
action, until the orders he had received 
were fulfilled ; and for his conduct he re- 
ceived the thanks of the commander-in- 
chief. 

After he had for some time had charge 
of a division of the Cadiz flotilla, and had 
afforded fresh proofs of ‘‘ gallant intre- 
pidity ’’ and ‘sound judgment,”’ he was 
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awarded a second commission dated March 
4, 1811, and was appoined second in com- 
mand of the flotilla. He removed on this 
occasion to the Rambler, which had been 
rated as a sloop of war. On the 5th July 
following, he made a valiant but ineffec- 
tual attempt to capture a French armed 
schooner in the River Guadalquivir. He 
subsequently, having volunteered his ser- 
vices, bore an important part in the expul- 
sion of the French from Seville ; and about 
Aug. 1812, he became senior commander 
of the flotilla. To sum up his services on 
the coast of Spain, we may observe that he 
was present at the storming and annihila- 
tion of twelve batteries, and at the capture 
of several hundred pieces of ordnance and 
upwards of 150 sail of vessels; that he 
fitted out at his own expense two armed 
vessels, resembling in rig and construction 
the French privateers of Rota and San 
Lucar, which proved of great protection 
to trade, and succeeded in often decoying 
the enemy ; that he co-operated with the 
Spanish naval and military forces in every 
enterprise undertaken against the French 
in the South of Spain; and that he was 
particularized by its government for his 
** patriotism, bravery, and zeal.’’ Notwith- 
standing that several strong applications 
had been made to the Admiralty in his 
favour, especially by Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, military secretary to the Marquess of 
Wellington, and by the British ambassa- 
dor at Cadiz, Captain Thomas was not 
promoted to post rank until Dec. 8, 1813 ; 
some time previously to which he had 
been ordered to act as Captain in the San 
Juan 74, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
S. H. Linzee, at Gibraltar. He returned 
to England with that officer in 1814, in 
the Eurotas frigate, and did not afterwards 
go afloat. He accepted the rank of a 
retired Rear-Admiral Oct. 1, 1846. Al- 
though he had served longer at Cadiz than 
any other commander, and had signalized 
himself, as we have shown, in a very re- 
markable manner, he appears to have been 
the only one suffered to remain without 
honorary distinction. 

Adm. Thomas invented, in 1818, a life- 
boat to pull and sail at the average rate, 
with three keels (the two outer supporting 
the bilge and preventing the vesset from 
upsetting or sinking). In 1820 he sug- 
gested some plans for constructing a pier 
at Brighton, similar to that at Ryde in 
the Isle of Wight, and for sheltering it by 
a breakwater to be formed of forest tim- 
ber. In 1821 he tendered a scheme for 
the opening of a communication between 
the south-east and south-west parts of 
Sussex by means of a bridge across the 
River Arun, with the view of obviating the 
circuitous route through Arundel. He 
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was the author of a work entitled “‘ Eng- 
land’s Defence.”’ 

He married, August 7, 1816, Susannah, 
only daughter of the late Arthur Atherley, 
esq. and sister of Arthur Atherley, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Southampton, by whom 
he leaves issue two sons, John and Barclay, 
and two daughters, Mary and Susannab. 

The remains of the venerable and gallant 
officer were buried at Millbrook, near 
Southampton. 


Capt. W. H. Henperson, C.B. 

Nov. 26. Capt. William Honyman 
Henderson, C.B. Comptroller-general of 
the Coast Guard. 

Capt. Henderson was the third son of 
the late Alexander Henderson, esq. of 
Stemster, co. Caithness, who was himself 
a midshipman in early life in the Royal 
George, served under Duncan and Lord 
Howe, and in the relief of Gibraltar, 1782; 
of whose five sons, four have borne arms 
in the public service, three as soldiers. 

He entered the Navy Dec. 25, 1808, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Hero 74, 
Capt. J. N. Newman, employed on the 
North Sea and Baltic stations; where, 
and in South America, he afterwards 
served as midshipman and master’s mate 
in the Ardent 64, and Aquilon and Ceres 
frigates. He was for some time employed 
in the Plover sloop at Newfoundland; 
after which he joined the Tonnant 80, 
bearing the flag of the Hon. Alexander 
Cochrane, and assisted in the boat action 
on Lake Borgne and in the expedition 
against New Orleans. Between June 
1815 and Jan. 1820 he was employed on 
the Home and South American stations in 
the Royal Sovereign 100, Childers 16, 
Rivoli 74, Dover 28, Creole 42, and Su- 
perb 74. On leaving the last ship he 
became acting Lieutenant on board the 
Creole, and received a commission on the 
10th May, 1820. In the course of 1824 
he was appointed to the Seringapatam 
frigate, Albion 74, and Tribune frigate, 
on the Portsmouth and Lisbon stations ; 
on the 20th Feb. 1826, to the Forte 44; 
on the 22nd March, 1826, to the Blonde 
42, in the Pacific; and on the 14th Sept. 
1827, to the Columbine sloop on the Hali- 
fax station, when he returned home and 
was paid off on the Ist June, 1830. In 
March 1831 he was appointed to the 
Barbam 50; on the 7th May following, 
as first, to the Dublin 50, in which he 
again served in South America until Oct. 
1834, when she was put out of com- 
mission. 

On the 19th Dec. following Mr. Hen- 
derson was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander, and on the 9th Sept. 1835, he 
was appointed to the Phosnix steamer, and 
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ordered to the coast of Spain. His ser- 
vices there during the civil war were ac- 
knowledged by the order of San Fernando 
of the second class ; and he was advanced 
to post rank on the 27th June, 1838. 

On the 19th June, 1839, he was ap- 
pointed to the Gorgon, another steam- 
vessel, which was employed for three years 
in the Mediterranean, and during that pe- 
riod participated in the operations on the 
coast of Syria, including the attacks on 
Sidon and St. Jean d’Acre. He was in 
consequence nominated a Companion of 
the Bath, Dec. 18, 1840, and received the 
Ottoman order, and scimitars both from 
the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt. 

On the 25th Aug. 1846, he was ap- 
pointed to the Sidon steam-frigate, in 
which he took an effective part in the 
suppression of the insurrection in Portu- 
gal, and afterwards went to quiet the 
Azores. Early in 1842 he carried out 
Lord Dalhousie to India as Governor-ge- 
neral, and brought back Lord Hardinge to 
Trieste. The Sidon was paid off on the 
30th March, 1849. Soon after, Capt. 


Henderson was placed in charge of the 
steam reserve, to which duty he devoted 
himself with his wonted energy and use- 
fulness ; and, after some two years in that 
position, he was appointed Comptroller- 


general of the Guard, which office he filled 
with equal zeal and integrity until his de- 
cease, which occurred when on a tour of 
inspection in Lincolnshire. 

Captain Henderson married, Sept. 4, 
1844, Elizabeth-Martha, daughter of P. 
Wallis, esq. of Nova Scotia, and widow of 
Lord James Townshend, under whom he 
served in the Columbine and the Dublin. 


Cart. C. A. Bartow, R.N. 

Dec. 31. At Hammersmith, in his 56th 
year, Captain Charles Anstruther Barlow, 
R.N. C.B. and K.S.F. 

He was born on the 5th Feb. 1800, the 
second son of Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bt. G.C.B. Governor of Fort St. George, 
Madras, by Elizabeth, daughter of Burton 
Smith, esq. of the co, Westmeath. 

He entered the navy onthe 14th Nov. 
1812, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Victorious 74, on the North American 
station ; and was afterwards midshipman 
in the Meander 42, Queen Charlotte 100, 
Rochfort 74, and Revolutionnaire 46. In 
the Queen Charlotte he was present in the 
battle of Algiers. He was made Lieute- 
nant July 1, 1822, in the Despatch 18, on 
the Mediterranean station. On the Gth 
Dec. 1822, he was appointed to the Prince 
Royal 120, flag-ship at Chatham; on the 
20th Feb. 1826, to the Forte 44, on the 
coast of South America ; and on the 25th 
Feb. 1831, to the St. Vincent 120, flag- 
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ship in the Mediterranean; on the 25th 
Jan. 1834, as senior of the Malabar 74, 
on the same station; and on the 15th 
Dec. following, to the Royalist 10. This 
last vessel he commanded off the north 
coast of Spain, from the siege of Bilbao, 
in June 1835, until made Commander on 
the 10th Jan. 1837, and for his exertions 
during that period he received the first- 
class of the Spanish order of San Fer- 
nando. On the 2nd Dec. 1839, Captain 
Barlow assumed the command of the 
Nimrod 20, in which he sailed for the 
East Indies, and ultimately enacted a very 
prominent part in the operations on the 
coast of China in the spring of 1841, par- 
ticularly in the capture of Canton ; upon 
which occasion he was sent by Sir Le 
Fleming Senhouse as bearer of despatches 
to the Commander-in-chief Sir Gordon 
Bremer, and to the Governor-general of 
India, and thence overland to England. 
He was advanced to post rank by com- 
mission bearing date June 8, 1841, and on 
the 14th Oct. was, nominated a Compa- 
nion of the Bath. After having served on 
full-pay for twenty-two years, he has from 
that time remained unemployed. 
He was unmarried. 


Captain S. E. Wipprineton, R.N. 

Jan. 11. At Newton hall, near Felton, 
Samuel Edward Widdrington, esq. Com- 
mander R.N., K.T.S. a magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Northumberland, 
F.R.S. and F.G.S. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, M.A. of Newton, by Sarah Brown, 
grand-niece and coheir to Nathaniel Wid- 
drington, esq. who died in 1780, the last 
of the male line of the ancient family of 
Widdrington, of Hauxley, co. Northum- 
berland. 

He obtained his first commission on the 
10th June, 1809. While serving as First 
Lieutenant with Capt. E. R. Sibly, in the 
Swallow sloop, he attacked with three 
boats belonging to that vessel, on the 16th 
Sept. 1813, the Guerriére French brig, 
carrying 4 guns and 60 stand of arms, 
which had been taken in tow by several 
boats belonging to Porto d’Anzio. On this 
occasion two seamen were killed and four 
severely wounded in Mr. Cook’s boat. 

He next served with the same Captain 
in the Niemen 28, on the peace establish- 
ment ; and was then appointed in the same 
capacity to the Windsor Castle 74, Capt. 
Charles Dashwood. The Windsor Castle 
being at Lisbon during a popular commo- 
tion, Dom John of Portugal took refuge 
on board her; Mr. Cook was in conse- 
quence presented with the order of the 
Tower and Sword, and at the’ earnest re. 
quest of his Royal + he was pro- 
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moted to the rank of Commander on the 
3d June, 1824. After that date he was 
not further employed. 

In 1840 he took the name of Wid- 
drington; as did the other coheir of that 
family, Colonel Tinling, afterwards General 
Sir David Latimer Tinling Widdrington, 
K.C.H. Subsequently, by purchase, the 
subject of this memoir became possessed 
of the whole Widdrington estate, and he 
served the office of High Sheriff of North- 
umberland in 1854. 

In October, 1829, Capt. Cook went to 
Spain ; and, having subsequently resided 
for three years in that country, he pub- 
lished, in 1834, in two volumes, octavo, 
“Sketches in Spain, during the years 
1829, 30, 31, and 32; containing Notices 
of some districts very little known ; of the 
Manners of the People, Government, re- 
cent Changes, Commerce, Fine Arts, and 
Natural History.” [A typographical error 
occurs on the title-page, whereby he is 
designated Captain S. S. Cook.) This 
work, which was dedicated to Lord Prud- 
hoe, was the most complete account of 
Spain which had then been published in 
our language. 

In 1843 (having then assumed the name 
of Widdrington) he repaired to Spain 
again, and in the following year he pub- 
lished another book, entitled ‘“ Spain and 
the Spaniards in 1843,’’ also in two 
volumes, octavo, and dedicated as the 
former to the present Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

The Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle, in their recent an- 
nual report, ‘‘ deplore the loss of Captain 
Widdrington, a gentleman of an elevated 
mind and taste, and who ever took much 
interest in the proceedings of the Society.” 

He married, in 1832, Dorothy, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Davison, 
esq. of Swarland Park, Northumberland ; 
but has left no children. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his nephew Shalcross 
Fitzherbert Jacson, esq. son of Shalcross 
Jacson, esq. by Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Cook. 


Capt. WintiAM Row.atrt, R.N. 

Jan. 18. At Belfast, in his 48th year, 
William Rowlatt, esq. Commander R.N. 

Although not a war officer, yet his ca- 
reer offers some points not unworthy of 
notice. He was born in London, May 
5, 1808, and was son of the Rev. William 
Henry Rowlatt, well and favourably 
known for many years as Reader of the 
Temple Church. His boyish inclinations 
had pointed to the sister service, and the 
commercial and legal professions were pro- 
posed for him by his family; but, whilst 
about to study for the latter, an oppor- 


tunity was presented, and embraced by 
him, of entering the royal navy, although 
he had the disadvantage of being nearly 
sixteen years of age on March 18, 1824. 
He passed his examination in 1830, and 
obtained his first commission Dec. 27, 
1838. His succeeding appointments were 
—Aug. 31, 1839, as additional Lieutenant 
to the Niagara 20, Capt. Williams Sandom, 
on the Lakes of Canada, whence he re- 
turned in 1842; Feb. 20, 1843, to the 
post of Agent on board the Senator emi- 
gration transport; Oct. 16, 1845, again 
as Additional to the Penelope steam- 
frigate, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Wm. Jones, on the coast 
of Africa; and Dec. 19, 1845, as senior 
Lieutenant to the Waterwitch 10, Capt. 
Thos. Fras. Birch, on the same station. 
Shortly after the paying off of the last- 
named vessel he was advanced, Dec. 23, 
1847, to the rank of Commander. In 
all this there is indeed at first sight 
nothing brilliant, yet the zealous service 
of many years on the western coast of 
Africa (always attended by danger, inde- 
pendent of the terrible fever peculiar to 
that region, and which had twice brought 
the subject of this sketch to the brink of 
the grave) may be held perhaps scarcely 
less meritorious than the more exciting 
and splendid career which active warfare 
affords. Capt. Rowlatt’s journals, letters, 
and sketches (for although untaught he 
liandled his pencil well) give a more vivid 
idea of the strange combination of the hor- 
rible, the disgusting, and the ridiculous 
which a slaver’s deck presents, than any- 
thing upon the subject which has come 
under the writer’s observation. To these 
services, unaided by patronage, he owed 
his promotion, and was so far fortunate 
that they were appreciated and acknow- 
ledged at the Admiralty. Subsequently, 
his repeated efforts to obtain a command 
during the present war were unavailing ; 
but in this he doubtless shared the fortune 
of many officers of equal and even superior 
claims. He bore, however, in the profes- 
sion the character of a fair seaman and a 
good officer, uniting suavity with firmness, 
and he enjoyed the favourable opinion of 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Sir George Lambert, 
Admiral Sandom, and other distinguished 
officers. For several years past, having 
failed in obtaining more active employ- 
ment, he had accepted the post of emigra- 
tion officer, in the West Indies, St. Helena, 
and Ireland; but the effects of his long 
and arduous services, chiefly in tropical 
climates, had much enfeebled a naturally 
vigorous constitution. To a tall and ro- 
bust frame, he united a strongly-marked 
countenance, which had indeed in youth 
been eminently handsome. He was a good 
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horseman, and fond of manly exercises, 
in several of which (especially swimming) 
he excelled. His talents were naturally 
strong and versatile,.and enabled him so 
thoroughly to overcome the disadvantages 
arising from an imperfect education, that 
he was for several years past the author of 
many of the ablest articles in professional 
journals ; also of an excellent little work, 
entitled, ‘ Sketches by a Sailor ; or, Things 
of Earth and Things of Heaven. (Long- 
mans, 1853’’). The order of merit, now 
about to be tardily adopted in the united 
services, he repeatedly advocated with great 
zeal and force; and it is by no means im- 
probable that his efforts had their share 
in attracting the attention of the govern- 
ment to this important subject. 
Commander Rowlatt was exemplary in 
all the relations of life. He had many 
friends, and probably few men have died 
more regretted. Yet, with many excellent 
and amiable qualities, he had originally his 
share of error. It required the correcting 
hand of misfortune (and it fell heavily) 
effectually to subdue the evil and develope 
the better qualities of his nature. How ear- 
nestly and successfully he laboured during 
the latter years of his existence (at least a 
fourth of his whole life), to “ throw away 
the worser part of him,’’ is well known to 
all who’ were his intimates within the 
period alluded to, and in which his conduct 
eminently displayed that steady progressive 
improvement which is the surest mark of 
the existence of a Christian spirit, each suc- 
ceeding year leaving him a wiser and better 
man than the foregoing. His widow and 
large family are very slenderly provided for. 


Georce Bucuan, Ese. 

Jan. 3. George Buchan, esq. of Kelloe, 
co. Berwick. 

Mr. Buchan was the son and heir of 
George Buchan, esq. of Kelloe, by Anne, 
fourth daughter of the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas of Arniston, President of the 
Court of Session, and sister to the late 
Lord Chief Baron Dundas. 

For severa] years Mr. Buchan held the 
office of Chief Secretary at Madras, where, 
from his commanding talents and high- 
toned public and private character, he left 
a name of distinguished reputation and 
honour. The same aptitude and intelli- 
gence for which he had been conspicuous 
when in office he continued to evince in 
the transaction of county business, when, 
after his return from India, he became 
resident at his family seat in Berwickshire, 
where he was much loved for his benevo- 
lence and charity. 

Mr. Buchan’s estate descends to his 
nephew, Lieut.-Colonel George W. For- 
dyce, of the Scots Fusileer Guards. 
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James Barivure Fraser, Esa. 

Jan. — Aged 72, James-Baillie Fraser, 
esq. of Reelick, co. Inverness, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of that county. 

Mr. Fraser was born on the 11th June, 
1783, the eldest of four brothers, all re- 
markable men, sons of the late Edward 
Satchell Fraser of Reelick. One of those 
brothers, William Fraser, enjoyed great ce- 
lebrity in India as Commissioner at Delhi, 
where he was assassinated bya native prince 
in 1835. James-Baillie went early to the 
West Indies, but after a short residence 
there, he resolved, like his brothers, to 
proceed to the East. He returned to this 
country about the year 1822, and next year 
was married to Jane daughter of Lord 
Woodhouselee, and sister of the late sheriff 
of Inverness-shire, Mr. Fraser Tytler. This 
lady survives to lament her loss. 

Mr. Fraser was again in India, and was 
employed in a diplomatic mission, in the 
course of which he rode on horseback 
from Constantinople to Ispahan, the fa- 
tigues and hardships of which gave the 
first shock to his vigorous constitution. 
When the Persian princes visited this 
country, he was requested by Government 
to accompany and take charge of them, 
and on their return he went with them as 
far as Constantinople. 

Latterly, Mr. Fraser became a zealous 
improver of his Highland estate, which is 
almost unequalled, though on a limited 
scale, for its magnificent woods and ro- 
mantic burn scenery. 

The literary works of Mr. Fraser are 
numerous, but they all spring out of his per- 
sonal history and experiences. In 1820 he 
published a Tour through the Snowy Range 
of the Himalaya Mountains; in 1825, a 
Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in the 
years 1821 and 1822, including an Account 
of the Countries to the North-east of 
Persia ; and in 1826, Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Persian Provinces. In 1828, 
like his contemporary Mr. Morier, he 
described the life and manners of the Per- 
sians in a fictitious narrative, ‘‘ The Kuz- 
zilbash, a Tale of Khorasan.’’ In 1838 
appeared his work, “ A Winter Journey 
from Constantinople to Teheran, with 
Travels through various parts of Persia.’ 
He wrote also a History of Persia for the 
Cabinet Library of Oliver and Boyd, con- 
tributed various short pieces to the annuals, 
and ventured once more into the regions 
of fiction by a Scotish story, ‘‘ The High- 
land Smugglers.’’ His last work was a 
military Memoir of Colonel Skinner—a 
distinguished Indian officer, who died at 
Delhi in 1841, and was buried by the side 
of his friend William Fraser. 

This imperfect list shows the intellec- 
tual activity of Mr. Fraser but writing 
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formed only one of his employments. He 
was as accomplished as an artist as he was 
as anauthor. He was an exquisite painter 
in water-colours, and several of his draw- 
ings of Eastern scenes have been engraved. 
—Inverness Courier. 


Carr. THomas Price. 

Jan. 29. At York, aged 72, Thomas 
Price, esq. a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
West Riding. 

In this gentleman the city of York has 
to lament the loss of one of its most ho- 
noured and respected citizens, who, by a 
long career of public usefulness, by his 
unswerving integrity, his moral worth, and 
amiability of character, had won for him- 
self the esteem and regard of all who had 
the good fortune to make his acquaintance. 

Mr. Price was the fourth son of Sir 
Charles Price, Bart. of Spring Grove, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, an eminent banker in 
London, an Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
the metropolitan city, and also the repre- 
sentative of that important constituency 
in three successive parliaments. In early 
life he entered the army, and bore his 
Majesty’s commission in the 8th Light 
Dragoons ; subsequently he exchanged 
into the 23rd Light Dragoons; and after- 
wards into the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards. Having formed in 1814 a matri- 
monial alliance with the daughter of Hall 
Plumer, esq. of Stockton Hall, Mr. Price 
retired from the army, and, thirty-nine 
years ago, took up his residence in the 
city of York, where he continued to reside 
until the close of his valuable life. Mr. 
Price took an active part in the direction 
of several important commercial under- 
takings. He had been a director of the 
Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany since its establishment in 1224, and 
many years ago he succeeded the late Mr. 
Pemberton as chairman, in which position 
he remained up to the time of his death. 
He was one of the earliest proprietors, and 
a managing director, of the York City and 
County Bank. In several other public 
companies he also took a prominent share 
in the direction, applying his active mind 
with energy to the promotion of any un- 
dertaking in which he embarked. 

Mr. Price was a zealous and warmly- 
attached member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a liberal supporter of various 
religious societies. He was treasurer to 
the York Church Missionary Society, the 
York Branch of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, the Irish Scripture Readers’ So- 
ciety, the Hibernian Society, the Naval 
and Military Bible Society, and the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. He was strongly 
impressed with the importance of main- 
taining our Protestant institutions ; and 


boldly advocated at all times and seasons 
the Protestant cause, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for raising his voice 
in its behalf. In politics Mr. Price was a 
Conservative of the old school. He acted 
on principle, and he detested expediency. 
He was firm and unbending in his opinion 
on public affairs, and ever ready to defend 
and support his principles in the various 
political struggles which have occurred in 
this locality, whether for the city or the 
county representation. 

Mr. Price was a magistrate, in the com- 
mission of the peace for the city of York, 
and also for the liberty of St. Peter. He 
was also a Deputy Lieutenant of the West 
Riding, a trustee of the York Municipal 
Charities, a manager and trustee of the 
York savings bank, and as a supporter of 
the local charitable institutions held various 
other appointments, thus benefiting them 
by his personal exertions as well as by his 
pecuniary aid. 

He was in his usual health up to within 
a few hours of his death. On Sunday, the 
27th Jan. he attended divine service at St. 
Helen’s church, and on Monday morning 
he repaired to the parlour of the City and 
County Bank, where he was conversing 
with his brother directors on general mat- 
ters, when he was suddenly struck with 
alarming illness—apoplexy, attended with 
paralysis. He was removed to his resi- 
dence in St. Leonard’s-place, where he was 
attended by Dr. Swaine and Mr. Husband, 
but the attack was so severe that medical 
aid was in vain, and he expired the follow- 
ing morning at six o’clock. 

His widow survives him, and he leaves 
a numerous family—five sons and two 
daughters—all settled in the world. His 
eldest son, the Rev. Thomas Charles Price, 
is Vicar at St. Augustine’s church, Bristol ; 
and his other sons are all distinguishing 
themselves in their several professions by 
that energy and ability for which their 
parent was so deservedly esteemed. 

The mortal remains of Mr. Price were 
interred in the family vault at the York 
Cemetery, attended by four of his sons, 
the Rev. T. C. Price, Edwin-Plumer, 
Hall-Rokeby, and Clement Uvedale Price, 
esqs.—the fifth, Captain Spencer Cosby 
Price, being abroad (on his return from 
his regiment at Gibraltar). An unusually 
large assemblage of the most influential 
inhabitants of the city were also present.— 
Yorkshire Gazette. 


Joun Dick Burnasy, Esa. 

Dee. 29. At Torquay, after a short 
illness, John Dick Burnaby, esq. B.C.L. 
of Asfordby Hall, Leicestershire, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Justice of the Peace for that 
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County, and Judge of the County Courts 
for the Leicester district. 

Mr. Burnaby was the son of John Dick 
Burnaby, esq. of Evington, co. Leicester, 
Colonel of the 1st Grenadier Guards (third 
son of Andrew Burnaby, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Leicester, and Vicar of Greenwich), 
by Henry-Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fowke, Bart. His father died on the 15th 
June, 1852, and his mother, surviving, has 
died (since her son) on the 5th of January 
in the present year. 

Mr. Burnaby was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
Nov. 21, 1828, and went the Midland 
circuit. .He was for some time a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts for Leicester, Not- 
tingham, and the districts attached. 

Mr. Serjeant Miller, who has been ap- 
pointed successor to Mr. Burnaby as 
Judge of the County Court, on taking his 
seat, paid a tribute to the memory of his 
deceased predecessor, in the course of 
which he remarked: “ As one of the late 
Mr. Burnaby’s professional brethren, I had 
the happiness of associating with him on 
the Midland Circuit for several years; I 
believe I may add, I was honoured with a 
share of his regard: and I sincerely say 
that it has seldom been my lot to know a 
man whose nature was extolled and enno- 
bled by so large a combination of admirable 
qualities as that of the lamented friend who 
so recently filled and adorned this seat. 
With a fine, frank, manly spirit, he united 
the utmost kindness of heart; to a lofty 
and refined sense of honour he joined the 
simplest, the purest integrity ; and, while 
he unswervingly acted up to the dictates 
of duty and justice, he always strove to 
temper and soften their rigour by the 
gentlest sympathy, and the most amiable 
and conciliatory manner.” 


Very Rev. TuEoraitus BLAKELY. 

Dec. 1. In Dublin, at an advanced age, 
the Very Rev. Theophilus Blakely, Dean 
of Down. 

The Dean of Down was of an English 
family. He was a member of Trinity 
hall, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1794. 
Tn early life he was alternate morning 
preacher at Berkeley and Fitzroy chapels. 
He afterwards held a small living near Dub- 
lin; and in 1811 he was preferred to the 
deanery of Connor, thence in 1824 to that 
of Achonry, and in 1839 to that of Down. 

The Dean was an able preacher anda 
powerful writer. He was an earnest sup- 
porter of all measures of public improve- 
ment: he was among the first advocates 
for the Irish National System of Educa- 
tion. In the pulpit the Dean's eloquence 
was persuasive and fervid, and he was 
eminently successful in charity sermons, 


He married, first, Miss Catherine Ball, 
of Ball’s Grove, co. Meath, by whom he 
had a son and several daughters ; one of 
whom, Louisa, was married to Henry 
Metcalfe, esq. M.P. for Drogheda; but 
who all died young. The Dean married, 
secondly, Mary Stewart, daughter of John, 
the youngest brother of the late Alexander 
Stewart, esq. of Ballyedmond, co. Down ; 
by whom he leaves a son, Theophilus 
Alexander, Major in the regular cavalry 
of the Turkish contingent, formerly Cap- 
tain in the Royal Artillery; and two 
daughters, Mary-Stewart, married to Ro- 
bert Spankie, esq. magistrate and collector 
at Cawnpore, and Isabella-Chalmers. 

Rev. JAMEs Tuomson, D.D. 

Nov. 28. In London, in his 88th year, 
the Rev. James Thomson, D.D., of Eccles. 

He was born in May, 1768, at Crieff, in 
Perthshire. After obtaining the elements 
of a classical education at the parish school, 
at the age of sixteen he went to College at 
Edinburgh, where he speedily acquired the 
friendship of Professors Hardie and Fin- 
layson, the latter of whom was distin- 
guished for the kindness and assistance 
which he afforded to yonng men of ability 
in their early progress. After being li- 
censed to preach, Mr. Thomson frequently 
acted as assistant to his uncle, the Rev. 
John Ewan, minister of Whittingham, in 
East Lothian. In 1795 he became col- 
Jeague with the late Bishop Gleig in the 
editorship of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, having succeeded the late Bishop 
Walker in the office ; and during his con- 
nection with that publication he wrote 
the articles—Thomas Ruddiman, Scrip- 
ture, Septuagint, Spectre, Suicide, Super- 
stition, Thrashing, Water—all in the year 
1796. The article Scripture was repub- 
lished in several of the subsequent edi- 
tions, and is a very valuable resumé of the 
history of the peculiarities and sources of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
When editing this great work he hada 
free house, with coal and candle, and 50/. 
a-year, with payment for his articles, 37. 3s. 
per sheet, remuneration for which, how- 
ever, he never claimed. The house was 
the most northerly on the east of the Ad- 
vocates’ Close, the windows looking to the 
New Town. 

Mr. Thomson edited an edition of the 
Spectator, and wrote the biographies of 
the authors, which are still prefixed to 
many editions of that work. He wrote 
likewise a work entitled, “‘ The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Consequences of the New Opi- 
nions and Principles lately introduced into 
France,” 8vo. 1799, which met with a rapid 
sale. 

Having become tutor to Stirling of Kip- 
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pendavie, he placed his brother the late 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, afterwards the 
celebrated Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, in his own situa- 
tion on the Encyclopedia. He had taught 
his brother arithmetic and Latin, and had 
sent him to the grammar-school of Stir- 
ling, then presided over by Dr. Doig, the 
friend of Lord Kames, and the author of 
Letters on the Savage State. It is an 
honourable trait in the character of Dr. 
Doig, that, when asked to receive his fees 
from the elder brother, he requested that 
he might be allowed to be compensated 
by the younger brother, when the latter 
should have entered upon life, and been 
enabled to disburse the debt from his own 
resources. It is almost unnecessary to 
state that the obligation was so liquidated 
most scrupulously. During his residence 
in Edinburgh Mr. Thomson likewise at- 
tended the medical classes, and became a 
volunteer, regularly attending to his mili- 
tary duties. He was an active member of 
the Forenoon or Saturday Select Theo- 
logical Society, and acted as its secretary. 
He was also a member of the Select So- 
ciety for General Subjects, which con- 
sisted of six individuals—Dr. John Bar- 
clay, Dr. Miller, Dr. James Thomson, 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, Mr. James Mill 
the historian of India, and a gentleman, 
afterwards minister of Carluke. This as- 
sociation was the origin of valuable re- 
sults to science and literature. 

At the beginning of 1802 James Mill 
removed to London, where, on the Ist of 
January of the following year, he set on 
foot “The Literary Journal, a Review of 
Literature, Science, Manners, and Poli- 
tics,’”’ published weekly at the price of one 
shilling. For this paper Mr. Mill wrote 
the political and general articles, while 
the scientific department was managed by 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, and the Philosophy 
of Mind and Literature by Mr. James 
Thomson. His first article appeared on 
the 20th Jan., 1803, and is entitled the 
Philosophy of the Mind. The journal 
continued its existence for several years, 
Mr. Thomson continuing his contributions 
to it until 1805, when he was presented by 
the crown to the parish of Eccles, where 
he devoted himself with unceasing energy 
to the study of his Bible, which he con- 
sidered to constitute theology, and to the 
duties of his parish. In the earlier years 
of his ministry he was in the habit of 
merely making notes for his discourses, 
but latterly he wrote them out with great 
care ; and, after obtaining an assistant and 
successor, he devoted his time, from his 
eightieth to his eighty-seventh year, to 
revising and re-writing them, and brought 
many of them out at a great personal ex- 
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pense, in his three volumes on the Gospel 
of St. Luke, and in his volume on the 
Acts of the Apostles. In 1842 he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of St. Andrew’s, and 
in the same year was presented with a 
splendid testimonial, in the form of a sil- 
ver urn, by the landowners and pa- 
rishioners. He continued to perform his 
parochial duties, with the exception of 
preaching, till 1847, in his eightieth year, 
when he went to live in Edinburgh, where 
he remained till 1854. During the last 
year he resided with his eldest son in Lon- 
don, where he breathed his last. 

Dr. Thomson was a model of a Chris- 
tian pastor and gentleman, and was looked 
up to bya large circle of relations and 
friends with love and veneration. He was 
most benevolent and kind to the poor, was 
a generous contributor to all the schemes 
of the Church, and to the Bible Society 
from an early period, under the title of “ A 
Friend near the Tweed.”’ 

Dr. Thomson married in 1805 the 
eldest daughter of Captain James Skene 
of Aberdeen, the second son of George 
Skene, Esq., of Skene. She died in 1851, 
being the last of the name of that ancient 
family in the direct line, the estates being 
now in possession of the Earl of Fife, the 
grandson of her uncle. He lived to see 
his eldest son, Dr. R. D. Thomson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, London, and his nephew, Dr. Tho- 
mas Thomson, Superintendent of the East 
India Company’s Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, occupying prominent positions 
in their respective sciences, both having 
been elected Follows of the Royal Society 
of London ; while his second son, James 
Thomson, Esq., was recently chairman of 
the Government Bank of Madras.— 
Abridged from the Literary Gazette. 


Rev. Ropert Montcomery, M.A. 

Dec. —. At Brighton, after a few days’ 
illness, in his 49th year, the Rev. Robert 
Montgomery, M.A. Minister of Percy 
Chapel, St. Pancras, Middlesex, author of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity, Satan, 
and many other poems. 

Mr. Montgomery was the son of Gomery 
a celebrated theatrical clown. Whether 
the latter name was one assumed by the 
father, as is usual on the stage, whilst his 
real name was Montgomery, or whether 
the son elongated his true name into Mont- 
gomery, we are not informed. He was 
brought into notice, and raised in his 
position in society, on producing ‘‘ The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,” his first im- 
portant poem, in the year 1828. This is 
said to have been originally written at the 
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age of nineteen, that is, about two years 
before. It was not, however, his first 
poetical publication, for at the commence- 
ment of the previous year he had pub- 
lished, anonymously, in an octavo volume, 
“The Age Reviewed: a Satire, in two 
Parts;” to which was added, “ The Runa- 
ways, a Political Dialogue.’’ The satire 
was illustrated with notes, after the fashion 
of The Pursuits of Literature, &c. These 
productions are not among Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s collected works; but a still earlier 
poem, The Stage Coach, which was written 
in 1827, is placed there. 

We have before us the second edition of 
“‘The Omnipresence of the Deity,”’ re- 
vised and enlarged, 1828. It is dedicated 
to Dr. Howley, Bishop of London, and at 
the end is announced as to be published 
“‘ during the month,’’—‘‘ What you Please, 
by the same Author :’’ but this work ap- 
pears to have been suppressed. 

In the same year, Mr. Montgomery 
issued another volume, entitled, ‘‘ A Uni- 
versal Prayer ; Death ; A Vision of Heaven; 
and A Vision of Hell.’’ The first edition 
in 4to.; the second in 8vo. 1829. This 
was dedicated to Sharon Turner, esq. 

In 1830 he published ‘‘ The Puffiad: a 
Satire.’’ 

We think it was probably in the year 
1830 that Mr. Montgomery was encou- 
raged, by his poetical success, to repair to 
the university of Oxford, in the hope that 
a muse so devoted to the sublimities of 
religion might be rewarded by preferment 
in the Church. He entered himself asa 
member of Lincoln college, and graduated 
B.A. 1833, M.A. 1838. His name was 
placed in the fourth class In literis hu- 
manioribus at the examinations of Easter 
term 1833. 

He had scarcely made the acquaintance 
of his alma mater before he resolved to 
volunteer as her laureate, and sing her 
glories in immortal verse. His poem en- 
titled ‘‘Oxford’’ appeared in 1831. It 
was provided with a large apparatus of 
historical notes; and there was also an 
embellished edition, adorned with eleven 
original views in Oxford, designed for the 
purpose, by Mr. Joseph Skelton, F.S.A. to 
illustrate the poem, as well as a portrait 
of the author. Our poet had before that 
time received the severe check from the 
pen of Mr. Macaulay to which we shall 
refer hereafter; and unfortunately it was 
not at Oxford that his- productions were 
most esteemed. From the shop of Mr. 
Tailboys, one of the Oxford booksellers, 
there shortly after issued ‘A Poetical 
Epistle addressed to Robert Montgomery: 
an Hyperborean Sacrifice. 1831.” In 
this satire it was declared that the poem of 
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Oxford and its author’s name had passed 
into a bye-word in the university 


For all that is vacant, and vague, and inane. 


Mr. Montgomery’s muse was not, how- 
ever, yet to be deterred from her aspiring 
flights. In 1832 he published “ The Mes- 
siah, a Poem, in six Books: dedicated to 
her Majesty Queen Adelaide.’’ This was 
succeeded, in 1833, by ‘‘ Woman, the 
Angel of Life.’’ 

On the 3d May, 1835, he was ordained 
at St. Asaph ; and we believe his first cu- 
racy was at Whittington, in Shropshire. 
His residence in that county suggested the 
contents of a small volume of poetry en- 
titled, ‘* Ellesmere Lake; the Pistyll 
Rhaidr; and the Vale of Clwyd ;” which 
was printed at Chester, and dedicated to 
Mrs. Mainwaring, wife of Charles Ky- 
naston Mainwaring, esq. of Oteley Park, 
near Ellesmere. In May 1836 he left 
Whittington, having received an inkstand 
and two goblets, ‘* Presented to the Rev. 
Robert Montgomery, by the inhabitants 
of Whittington, and the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s Frankton, in token of esteem 
and admiration for his professional exer- 
tions while Curate of the parish.’’ 

At the close of 1837, or beginning of 
1838, Mr. Montgomery became Minister 
of the episcopal congregation assembling 
in Buchanan-street, Glasgow, for whose ac- 
commodation the new church of St. Jude 
was then about to be erected in that city. 
During the years 1838 and 1839 Mr. 
Montgomery visited Leeds, Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and other places, in which he 
was very successful in preaching sermons 
in aid of the funds required to erect his 
new church. He remained at Glasgow 
until Dec. 1842, and published some of 
his books there. 

He then came to London: and in Oct. 
1843, he became the minister of Percy 
Chapel, in the parish of St. Pancras. He 
was there much esteemed by his congre- 
gation ; but the neighbourhood is not one 
of the richest in the metropolis, and the 
pew-rents disappointed him. As early as 
March, 1845, we find mention of his re- 
ceiving a purse of 200/. in aid of this pre- 
carious income. However, we believe that 
his popularity as a preacher was fully 
maintained, and that he acquired the affec- 
tionate regards of many devoted hearers. 
He was ever ready to devote his oratori- 
cal talents to charitable institutions, and 
among others the St. Anne’s Society 
Schools, at Brixton, which was among his 
greatest favourites, was very materially 
benefited by his advocacy. Nor was he 
less persevering as a theological than he 
had been as a poetical author, as the fol- 
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lowing list of his professional works will 
shew : 

Eight Sermons; being Reflective Dis- 
courses On some Important Texts, 1843. 


8vo. 

The Gospel before the Age: or, Christ 
with Nicodemus. Being an Exposition 
for the Times. 1844, 8vo. To this a re- 
joinder was published under the title of 
‘¢ The System behind the Age. By C. H. 
Crewe. 1846.’’ 12mo. 

Christ our All in All: being the sub- 
stance of Four Sermons preached in Percy 
Chapel. Published by request, and in- 
scribed to the Congregation. Second edit. 
1845, 

A Letter on recent Schisms in Scot- 
land, with a Documentary Appendix, and 
an Introduction addressed to the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff. 1846. Third edition, 
under the title of *‘ The Scottish Church 
and English Schism.’’ 12mo. pp.72. 1847. 

The Ideal of the English Church: a 
Sketch. 1845, #vo. 

The Great Salvation, and our Sin in 
neglecting it: a religious Essay, in three 
parts, 1846. 8vo. 

The Church of the Invisible; or the 
World of Spirits : a Manual for Christian 
Mourners. 1847. 8vo. Fourth edition, 
enlarged. 1851. 16mo. 

The Gospel in advance of the Age: 
being a Homily for the Times. Third 
edition. Edinburgh. 1848. 8vo. (The con- 
tents of this, and others of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s theological works, will be found in 
Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica.) 

God and Man: being outlines of reli- 
gious and moral truth, according to Scrip- 
ture and the Church. 1850. 8vo. Second 
edition, considerably enlarged. 1854. 

Mr. Montgomery also edited a transla. 
tion of C. J. Nitzch’s System of Christian 
Doctrine. 1849. 8vo.; Edmund Burke : 
being First Principles selected from his 
Writings, with an Introductory Essay. 
1853. 8vo.; and The Church Catechism, 
with Christian Proofs. 1853. 12mo. 

In 1842 he produced another ambitious 
poem, in blank verse, entitled, “‘ Luther ; 
or, The Spirit of the Reformation.” It 
was dedicated to Merle D’Aubigné ; and 
reached a fourth edition in 1845. 

We have still also some minor poetical 
productions to enumerate :— 

Montgomery’ s Sacred Gift ; a series of 
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Meditations upon Scripture Subjects, with 
twenty engravings after paintings by the 
Great Masters. 1842. (Published by 
Fisher, Newgate Street.) 

Scarborough : a Poetic Glance. 1846. 8vo. 

Sacred Meditations and Moral Themes 
in verse. 1847. &vo. 

Religion and Poetry : being ‘selections, 
spiritual and moral, from his Poetical 
Works, with an introductory Essay, by 
Archer Gurney. 1847. @vo. 

The Christian Life; 2 Manual of Sacred 
Verse. 1849. 12mo. 

Lyra Christiana: Poems on Christi- 
anity and the Church, original and se- 
lected from the works of R. M. 1851. 
52mo. 

Forty Lines on Wellington. 1852. 

The Hero’s Funeral. 1852. 8vo. (On 
the funeral of the Duke of Wellington.) 

The Sanctuary ; a Companion in Verse 
for the English Prayer Book. 1855. 

An edition of Mr. Montgomery’s Poeti- 
cal Works was published in six volumes, 
1840; one, in a single large octavo 
volume 1853, with a doctrinal and ana- 
lytical index by the Rev. J. Twycross ; 
and fresh ‘ editions’ of his princi- 
pal a poems were continually an- 
nounced. Of “ The Omnipresence of the 
Diety,’’ it is stated that twenty-six edi- 
tions have been published. This success, 
however, whether real or artificial, was in 
defiance of a considerable amount of ad- 
verse criticism. As early as the year 1830 
a defence of the poet was volunteered in 
a thick pamphlet of 164 pp. entitled 
‘* Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers : 
with some Remarks on the Present State 
of English Poetry, and on the Laws of 
Criticism. By Edward Clarkson, esq. 
author of Lectures on the Pyramids, &c.”’ 
Mr. Clarkson professed no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Montgomery, but had 
reviewed his early productions favourably 
in the British Traveller and Sunday Times. 
The reviews whose judgments he examined 
and disputed were those of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine and the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
But just before Mr. Clarkson published 
his pamphlet there appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review a far more damaging article. 
The critic’s object was to expose the prac- 
tices of literary puffing ; and he took 
Robert Montgomery’s poems as his ex- 
ample. * This article, which appeared i in 


* That the charge of - ‘puffing ” was s justified, and that the propensity was not cared 
by the article in the Edinburgh, is proved by the following paragraphs from subse- 


quent newspapers :— 


“ (ADVERTISEMENT.)—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to honour the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery with a SPLENDID SILVER MEDAL in token of her 
Royal approbation of his beautiful poem intitled ‘THE MESSIAH,’ of which a new and 
elegant edition, being the fifth, is announced for immediate publication.—(Jan. 1836.) 

12 
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the Edinburgh Review for April, 1830, 
has been reprinted in Mr. Macaulay’s 
Miscellaneous Essays. The following are 
the most remarkable passages :— 

‘‘ We have no enmity to Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. We know nothing what- 
ever about him, except what we have 
learned from his books, and from the por- 
trait prefixed to one of them, in which he 
appears to be doing his very best to look 
like a man of genius and sensibility,t 
though with less success than his strenuous 
exertions deserve. We select him, be- 
cause his works have received more en- 
thusiastic praise, and have deserved more 
unmixed contempt, than any which, as 
far as our knowledge extends, have ap- 
peared within the last three or four years. 
His- writing bears the same relation to 
poetry which a Turkey carpet bears to a 
picture. There are colours in the Turkey 
carpet out of which a picture might be 
made. There are words in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s writings which, when disposed 
in certain orders and combinations, have 
made, and will again make, good poetry. 
But, as they now stand, they seem to be 
put together on principle in such a manner 
as to give no image of anything ‘in the 
heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth.’ ”’ 

A recent critic writing in the Illustrated 
London News, has spoken of Montgomery 
with no less contempt. After alluding to 
the ambitious productions of Blackmore 
on the like sacred subjects, he pronounces 
this judgment :— 

“¢ Posterity will place Mr. Robert Mont- 
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gomery in a lower order of poets than 
even Sir Richard Blackmore. There is 
some poetry in the ‘ Creation’ of Black- 
more; there is none that we could ever 
find in the numerous effusions of Mr. Ro- 
bert Montgomery. He looked like a poet, 
and that is all.’’ 

Still, we believe it to be unjust to deny 
any credit to this much abused author. 
The truth was that he wrote too hastily, 
and too much; and that his wiser part 
would have been to have limited himself 
to the correction and elaboration of one 
or two of his earlier works, the rest being 
little else than repetitions of his former 
ideas.. The Literary Gazette, in attempt- 
ing to account for the extensive sale of his 
books, remarks—‘‘ The real cause, we 
believe, of the popularity of his poetry lies 
in the importance and interest of the 
subjects, and in their religious tone and 
spirit, by which the sympathies of large 
classes of readers are affected. Some truly 
poetical merits his writings undoubtedly 
possess, and his popularity might have 
been as solid and enduring as it has been 
rapid and extensive, had greater time and 
labour been bestowed on the elaboration 
of his works. As they now stand, they 
have too much the appearance of hasty 
extemporaneous effusions by a writer pos- 
sessing unusual facility of composition in 
verse. There are, however, many beauti- 
ful passages, and the volume of selections, 
made by the author himself, deserves a 
place in the libraries of literary men. 
With the general public we have no doubt 
that ‘ Luther,’ ‘ The Omnipresence of the 





‘““TaHe QuEEN AND THE Rev. R. Montcomery.—The following Letter, lately 
received by the Rev. R. Montgomery, the author of ‘The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ Woman,’ &c. is a delightful proof of the interest her Majesty 
takes in the character of our national literature :—- 

‘ Sir,—I have made inquiries, in consequence of the receipt of your Letter, desiring 


to know whether the Queen ever received a copy 


of ‘The Messiah,’ and am now 


honoured with her Majesty’s commands to thank you for it in her name; and to 
inform you, that in proof of her approbation, she has ordered a MEDAL to be sent to 


you, having the King’s head on one side, and her Majesty’s on the other. 


I have 


only now to request you to let me know whether you can empower any one to call for 
the MEDAL, at Harrington House, St. James’s, or whether I shail give instructions 


for having it sent to you in Shropshire. 


‘IT am, Sir, 


* Your obedient humble servant, 


‘ Windsor Castle, Sept. 2, 1835. 
‘ To the Rev. R. Montgomery.’ ” 


‘WILLIAM ASHLEY. 


It will be observed that this ‘‘ delightful proof’’ of Queen Adelaide’s interest in 
‘¢ our national literature’? was extracted by a letter written by the Poet himself to 
inquire whether her Majesty had “ ever received’? his book. 

In the Life of his namesake Montgomery of Sheffield, recently published, the bio- 


graphers of the latter represent him as having been annoyed at the way in which “‘ éhe 
poet Montgomery ’’ was trumpeted forth, and some of Robert Montgomery’s pub- 
lishers are accused of having taken unfair advantage of the fame of the elder bard 
(also in the class of religious poetry), by announcing merely “a new work by Mont- 
gomery,”’ omitting the mention of any Christian name. Robert Montgomery had the 
assistance of various publishers in succession. 

+ That by Hobday, mentioned at the close of this memoir. 

Gent, Mac. Vou, XLV. 
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Deity,’ and other of his poems, will con- 
tinueto be favourites. They express feelings 
and opinions with which Christians and 
Protestants will always sympathise ; and 
we cannot but rejoice in the wide circula- 
tion of books so completely on the side of 
truth, freedom, and religion. In‘ Luther’ 
there are some fine passages, and it is the 
only attempt at all worthy of attention 
yet made to write an epic on the subject 
of the great Reformation.”’ 

“The Omnipresence of the Deity’’ re- 
ceived, on its first publication, the com- 
mendations of Professor Wilson, the poets 
Crabbe, Bowles, Southey, of Sharon Tur- 
ner, and other distinguished literary men. 
We have also seen the testimony of Sir 
Archibald Alison quoted in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s favour :— 

‘** He was the perfection of intellect 
without moral principle,’—an expression 
of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, who has 
unconsciously but graphically portrayed, 
in the character of the Prince of Darkness, 
in his noble poem, of ‘ Satan; or, Lutellect 
without God,’ much of what historic truth 
must ascribe to the ruling principles and 
leading characters of the Revolution.”’ 
History of Europe, vol. ix. p. 284. 

Mr. Montgomery’s personal vanity was 
naturally not averse to portraiture. His 
earliest portrait is that alluded to in Mr. 
Macaulay’s review, the open neck-collar 
& la Byron, and upward gaze, all in too 
direct parody of the well-known picture 
of the author of Childe Harold: it was 
painted by Hobday, engraved by Thom- 
son, and published Oct. 1828. Another 
painted by C. Grant, engraved by J. 
Romney, 8vo. size, March 1831, is a re- 
markable contrast to the preceding in the 
matter of neckcloth. More recently an 
excellent likeness has appeared, repre- 
senting him preaching : it is a large print, 
in lithography. 

A Sermon has been published preached 
at Percy Chapel on the Sunday after the 
death of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, 
M.A. by the Rev. Francis Trench, B.A. 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Reading. 


Rev. T. W. A. Buckuey, M.A. 
The Rev. Theodore William Alois 
Buckley, M.A. late one of the chaplains 
of Christ Church, Oxford, was born July 
27, 1825, and died Jan. 30, 1856. He 
now lies in the cemetery at Woking with 
this inscription on his tomb— 


The love of learning made thee early known ; 
But Death as early struck the flow’r half-blown, 


from the pen of his earliest literary friend; 
and on whom has fallen the sad task of 
giving a memorial of one, who in his 
earlier years proved not only what diffi. 
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culties that person has to surmount, who 
attempts almost alone to climb the Par- 
nassus of ancient literature, but what suc- 
cess will sometimes repay the efforts of 
him, who, although he feels the full force 
of a well-known remark of Juvenal, yet is 
not deterred from attempting to disprove 
the truth of the doctrine that— 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 

Rarely to rise from low estate is seen [been. 
The man, whose pow’rs by penury cramp’d have 


It is now about eleven years since I 
first saw at the British Museum a fresh- 
coloured youth with flaxen and slightly 
curling hair, poring over works of which 
many a scholar who has gained a high 
place in the classical tripos at Cambridge, 
or been in the first class “‘in Literis Hu- 
manioribus’’ at Oxford, knows scarcely 
more than the name. On making myself 
known to the youth, earnestly employed 
in the perusal of authors, who, living in 
the decline of Latin literature, have a ten- 
dency rather to deteriorate than improve 
the taste of the reader, I learned from 
him that he was then occupied on the 
little known treatise of Apuleius ‘“‘ De 
Deo Socratis,’’ for which he had collected 
a mass of materials with a view to publi- 
cation. But on my inquiring about the 
means he possessed for printing a work, 
that I felt confident would, in this coun- 
try at least, fal! still-born from the press, 
I heard to my astonishment that he had 
none. And I was still more surprised to 
hear, in answer to my inquiries, how: it 
happened that he had become conversant 
with ancient literature, that from the age 
of twelve he had been self-taught; and that 
the library, which I subsequently saw in his 
room, when I paid him a visit, had been 
picked up chiefly at book-stalls, at the price 
almost of waste paper; although he had 
amongst them nearly a complete set of 
the 4to. Dutch Latin classics; while of 
such as were beyond his means, or had 
not appeared in that form, like the Cicero 
by Grevius, he got copies of the 8vo. 
collection; and such was his good for- 
tune in obtaining valuable works at a 
ridiculously low price, that he once pur- 
chased an Aldine Aristophanes for 48. be- 
cause the title-page was supposed to be 
wanting, which had been merely mis- 
placed; and the three volumes of the Basil 
Eustathius for 25s. ; and what is, perhaps, 
the most curious part of his history, that 
his sole means of buying books were fur- 
nished by the money, which his parents 
gave him for teaching his younger brothers; 
while to such an extent had his library in- 
creased, that when it was transferred to 
Oxford it weighed a ton and a half, and 
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formed such a collection, as no young 
man, I suspect, ever carried to college, 
even with all the power of purchasing 
books with his own money or a father’s 
still fuller purse. Struck with the ac- 
count I had heard, and the truth of which 
I had verified with my own eyes, I made 
an application to various well-known 
patrons of ancient literature, who felt 
the same interest, as I had done, in be- 
half of so remarkable a youth; and as 
the expense of printing the treatise of 
Apuleius alluded to was defrayed by the 
late Right Honourable Thomas Grenville, 
to whom it is dedicated, I was enabled 
to appeal to that volume, small indeed, 
but full of recondite and extensive reading, 
as a proof of what the precocious youth had 
done already, and what he was likely to do 
still more at a riper age, if he had only the 
means of benefiting by a University educa- 
tion, that could not fail to supply the defects 
to be found in a self-taught one; and, as the 
late Dean of Christchurch had promised 
to give him a Servitorship, if funds were 
forthcoming sufficient to support him in 
that situation at college, enough wa’ col- 
lected to carry out with economy the object 
in view. 

Unluckily however the very step on 
which so much had been reckoned, for the 
aid it would afford him in his University 
career, led to results directly the reverse 
of what had been anticipated from it, and 
verified the language of Virgil :— 

medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari quid, quod in ipsis floribus angat. 
E’en from the source, whence swe etness seems 


to flow, 
Bitters arise ’midst fiow’rs of fairest show. 


For the Freshman, who, previous to his 
appearance at the University, had published 
a work, that scarcely any Graduate, 


With all his blushing honours thick upon him— 


the rewards of what he had done during 
his Undergraduate’s and Bachelor’s career 
at Oxford,— would have had the cou- 
rage, even if he had the talent, to put 
forth—for at Cambridge such precocity 
has not been equally rare—could hardly 
escape the good fortune, as some would 
deem it, of notoriety, but, as it turned out 
in the Servitor’s case, a misfortune. For 
his head was actually turned—and whose 
would not have been ?—by the avidity with 
which his company was sought by the 
young men of a grade above his own; who 
found in him a young scholar, who could 
knock off on the instant, what only a few 
tutors could do after hard study, a speech 
in Latin, as readily as Theodore Hook 
could improvise couplets in English, and 
of whose Latin prose it is stated in the 
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Critic, that the late Dean of Christ Church 
said it was the purest he had ever met 
with; and, what was a still more rare ac- 
complishment, he could sit down and rattle 
off on the piano the last new favourite air 
in the fashionable opera of the day, or 
amuse his admiring audience with the 
chords of a sacred melody, according as 
the party 


Were in a merry vein or graver mood. 


For his proficiency in this agreeable art 
he was indebted to the precepts and prac- 
tice of his mother, who appears to have 
inherited some of the musical talents of 
her father Dussek, and was not only a very 
pleasing composer herself, but in early 
life had performed at public concerts with 
considerable éclat. 

But, while he was thus wasting the pre- 
cious moments of early life in administer- 
ing to the amusement of others, he was 
not aware that he was undermining at 
once his health and reputation; and in- 
stead of aspiring to become the leading 
star to, if not the patron of, other young 
men, doomed, ashe had been, to struggle 
on with slender: means and only a few 
friends, he was content to take a chap- 
laincy in Christ Church, the highest grade 
to which a Servitor has been known to 
rise since the days of Cyril. Jackson ; 
whose example, it is to be hoped, the pre- 
sent Dean will not hesitate to follow; for 
he can scarcely fail to see that it is only 
by calling forth the energies of the less 
wealthy but more clever men that Christ 
Church can hope to recover the place it 
once held, but has evidently lost, as a 
nursery of talent in the University. 

Disappointed thus in his college career, 
or, it may be, impelled by the desire to 
find another and a wider sphere for the 
talents, which he fancied he possessed, Mr. 
Buckley repaired to London; and there 
became, what is vulgarly called a book- 
seller’s hack, or, in more elegant phrase, 
one of the fourth estate—for such the press 
is considered now-a-days, or, a8 some have 
named it, the intellectual steam-engine of 
society ; and in his new calling he has ex- 
hibited such varied powers, as a very few 
of that fraternity, like the late Dr. Maginn, 
can boast of, as is evident from the follow- 
ing list of works which he has edited or 
written, and of the periodicals to which he 
has contributed articles, that have been 
frequently attributed to every writer but 
the real one. 

Amongst the translations from classical 
authors published by Mr. H. G. Bohn, 
Mr. Buckley revised and suited to mo- 
dern texts of the original those relating to 
Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristotle’s Rhetorics and Poetics, Horace 
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and*Virgil; of which the second volumes 
of Homer and Euripides were first trans- 
lated into literal prose by Mr. B. and the 
whole published in the years 1849—1853. 
He then transferred his services to Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. for whom he edited 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, Milton’s Poetical Works, New 
Elegant Extracts in Verse, and abridged 
Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary, and trans- 
lated the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent and the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and wrote the Adventures of Syden- 
ham Greenfinch, The Great Cities of the 
Ancient World, Dawnings of Genius, The 
Great Cities of the Middle Ages, History 
of the Council of Trent, The Boys’ First 
Help to Reading and the The Girls’ do. 
and Routledge’s Exhibition Guide to the 
Crystal Palace. He edited, likewise, for 
Mr. Cooke, Pope’s [liad and Odyssey, 
with Flaxman’s designs ; for Parker and 
Son, of Oxford and London, he chiefly 
edited six plays of Auschylus, the Oration 
of Demosthenes “‘ On the Crown,” and 
Sallust, all with short notes in English ; 
and first for Mr. Black, and subsequently 
for Mr. Nutt, he translated the Latin 
notes of Wunder’s Sophocles into English; 
and for Mr. Bogue he wrote The Natural 
History of a Tufthunter and Toadies. Of 


the contributions to periodicals his articles 


will be found in Dickens’s Household 
Words, Eliza Cook’s Journal, Sharpe's 
Magazine, Freemason’s Journal, Parker’s 
Miscellany, The Press, and Punch, where 
was inserted his Ode to Miss Florence 
Nightingale, copied subsequently into the 
Times, and remarkable as being the only 
instance I know of where he tried his hand 
at any thing in the shape of poetry. 

That he had failed to profit by the self- 
reproach of Cassio, 


Oh! that men will put a thief into their mouths, 
To steal away their senses, 


must be admitted. But I have lately had 
reason to believe that there was some or- 
ganic disease in his system, which com- 
pelled him in early life to have recourse to 
opium, and subsequently to alcohol, to 
keep up that excitement, which, if suffered 
to subside, in persons, such as he was, of a 
peculiarly nervous temperament, has a ten- 
dency to lead to madness of a violent or 
idiotic kind, both of which are to be dreaded 
even worse than death. 

Should any of the kind friends, who are 
still living—for not a few are now no 
more—by whose assistance Mr. B. was 
enabled to go the University, ever see the 
list of the works he has done, they will, it 
is hoped, not deem their kindness entirely 
thrown away ; and though they will feel, 
no doubt, some disappointment at the di- 
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rection which his talents took, they can 
scarcely fail to compassionate his early 
death. G. B. 


Janez Autres, Esa. F.S.A. 

Jan. 29. At Cheltenham, aged 68, 
Jabez Allies, esq., F.S.A. 

This gentleman, well known for his 
devotion to antiquarian researches and 
scientific pursuits, was born at Alfrick 
in Lulsley, Worcestershire, 22nd Oct., 
1787, being the second son of William 
Allies, esq., of that house, where his 
family had resided for several . genera- 
tions. His youth being passed in this 
secluded and romantic woodland country, 
he imbibed that fondness for folklore 
and ancient English pastoral manners 
which continued through life, and caused 
him to collect many valuable particulars 
of customs, Xc., now rapidly passing 
away. After serving his clerkship in 
London, he practiced there for some 
years as a solicitor, during which time 
he was well known at the meetings of 
the Society of Antiquaries at Somerset 
House, and afterwards at those of the 
Archaeological Institute; in the trans- 
actions of both are several communi- 
cations made by him; he also attended 
the annual reunions of the Institute at 
Salisbury, Oxford, Bristol, &c., entering 
fully into the history and antiquities of 
those cities. He married Catharine, 
daughter of William Hartshorn, esq., of 
Clipston, co. Northampton, and had an 
only child, the present William Hartshorn 
Allies, esq., of Tivoli House, Cheltenham. 

Upon quitting London he resided for 
some years in Worcester, taking part in 
the literary societies there, and investi- 
gating the natural history and antiquities 
of his native county. He printed (chiefly 
for private distribution) several pamphlets 
on his favourite subjects, and in 1852 he 
collected and amplified these, and pub- 
lished them in a volume entitled, “ The 
Ancient British-Roman and Saxon An- 
tiquities and Folk-lore of Worcestershire.”’ 
This work was favourably received and 
reviewed, and reached a second edition. 
To this volume, of about 500 pages, 
he gratuitously circulated amongst the 
subscribers a supplement in 1853. 

The Worcester Chronicle and the Glou- 
cester Journal thus conclude their notice 
of the deceased :— 

‘Nothing bearing upon the theme he 
so much delighted to pursue escaped his 
attention, and many is the dark point in 
the early history of Worcestershire which 
his labours have cleared up ; a large circle 
of literary friends will regret the loss of 
so modest and unobtrusive a votary of 
science ; and the Antiquarian Society loses 
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an efficient member.’’ In literature Mr. 
Allies was distinguished by willingness to 
give assistance to the labours of those 
engaged in similar pursuits with himself, 
and in the Societies of which he was a 
member no man more carefully abstained 
from all connection with feuds or parties. 

A few years since he purchased Tivoli 
House, in Cheltenham, to which he re- 
tired, and there he died. He was buried 
in Leckhampton churchyard, with his 
wife, who predeceased him on the 28th 
May, 1855, aged 74 years. 


Joun Martin, Esa. F.S.A. 

Dec. 30. At Froxfield, near Woburn, 
aged 64, John Martin, esq. F.S.A. 

John Martin, son of John Martin, of 
112, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, was 
born Sept. 16th, 1791. Having acquired 
the knowledge requisite for a bookseller 
under Mr. Hatchard, of Piceadilly, he 
commenced business in Holles-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, but soon after entered 
into partnership with Mr. Rodwell, in 
Bond-street, and published various inte- 
resting illustrated books, such as Gell and 
Gandy’s Pompeiana, 1817-19; Capt.Batty’s 
Foreign Scenery, in several volumes, 
1820-26; Major Cockburn’s Swiss Scenery, 
1820; Sicilian Scenery, the drawings by 
Dewint, from sketches by Major Light, 
1823, &c. 

Mr. Martin retired from business in 
1826, but still continued his bibliographical 
pursuits, editing many publications and 
suggesting others, which he conducted 
through the press, though his name did 
not appear to all of them. Among them 
may be mentioned, The Diverting History 
of John Gilpin, with illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, Tilt, 1832, 12mo. ; 
the Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, 1833, folio; the Calendar 
of Nature, with numerous woodcut illustra- 
tions from designs by George Cattermole, 
1834, 12mo.; Illustrations to the Waverley 
Novels, vo. ; Illustrations to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Poetical Works, 1834, 8vo.; Gray’s 
Elegy Illustrated, 1836, 8vo., of which 
there have been several editions, one poly- 
glot; Gray’s Bard, with illustrations from 
drawings by the Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, 
1837, 8vo.; The Seven Ages of Shake- 
speare, illustrated with wood engravings, 
1840, 4to. ; The Vicar of Wakefield, with 
illustrations by Mulready, R.A. 1843, 8vo. 
The production of these illustrated books 
was the means of introducing Mr. Martin 
to the leading artists of the day, with 
many of whom he contracted friendships 
which lasted through life. He was for 
many years secretary to the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund; and upon his resignation of 
that office in 1845 a siver inkstand was 


presented to him by the committee as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his 
services. 

In 1834 was published “ A Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Books Privately Printed, by 
John Martin,” with woodcut illustrations, 
8vo., the result“of years of labour and re- 
search, and one of the most accurate and 
valuable publications of the class to which 
it belongs; a second edition appeared in 
1854. 

In the year 1836 Mr. Martin was ap- 
pointed librarian to the Duke of Bedford, 
at Woburn Abbey, when he quitted Lon- 
don to reside at Froxfield, in the parish of 
Eversholt, near Woburn. In addition to 
the duties of this appointment, he inte- 
rested himself most actively to promote 
the welfare and improve the social condi- 
tion of all within his reach. From his 
great love of archeological pursuits, espe- 
cially ecclesiastical architecture, Mr. Mar- 
tin visited during his residence in Bedford- 
shire nearly every church in the county, 
and wrote a description of each edifice, and 
of the state in which he found it, forming a 
series which appeared in the Bedford 
Times and the Northampton Mercury ; 
and to these local newspapers he also con- 
tributed occasional articles on various sub- 
jects. In 1852 he compiled an Inquiry 
into the Authority for Echard’s State. 
ment in his History of England—that 
Lord Russell interfered to prevent the 
mitigation of the barbarous part of the 
punishment for high treason in the case of 
Viscount Stafford, upon the presentation 
of the petition of the Sheriffs Bethel and 
Cornish to the House of Commons, 23rd 
December, 1680; this was privately 
printed. He furnished some notes to the 
recent edition of Rachel Lady Russell’s 
Letters; and, in 1855, translated M. 
Guizot’s Essay on the Married Life of 
Rachel Lady Russell, published by T. 
Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 

Mr. Martin became a widower in 1836, 
and of six children three only survive him, 
two sons and a daughter. His eldest son, 
John Edward Martin, is sub-librarian tothe 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 

His body was interred in the church. 
yard of Eversholt. 

Mr. JAMES BENNETT. 

Jan. 29. At Tewkesbury, aged 70, Mr. 
James Bennett, author of the History of 
that town. 

This very excellent and useful man was 
horn at Falfield, in the parish of Thorn- 
bury, Gloucestershire, on the 10th of 
May, 1785. His father, Mr. John Ben- 
nett, was a respectable yeoman, and his 
mother a daughter of Mr. John Collins, 
who, at the time of their marriage, occu. 
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pied the farm of Falfield Green. Of the 
thirteen children of that marriage, the 
subject of this memoir was the eighth. 
Having been sent to the school of Mr. 
Daw, at Stone, near Berkeley, he remained 
there until his 15th year, when he was re- 
moved to Bath, to be apprenticed for 
seven years to Mr. George Robbins, a 
printer and bookseller, of that city. In 
consequence, however, of the insolvency 
of Mr. Robbins, the young apprentice 
was transferred to Mr. Meyler, then pro- 
prietor and printer of the Bath Herald, to 
serve the remainder of his term of the 
seven years; after which Mr. Bennett 
proceeded to London, where, during a 
short stay, he was employed in the print- 
ing office of Mr. Thomas Davisoa, of 
Whitefriars. On leaving London, in 1807, 
Mr. Bennett repaired to Gloucester, where 
he obtained the appointment of overseer 
of the printing office of Mr. David Walker, 
publisher of the Gloucester Journal. In 
that situation he remained between three 
and four years, conducting himself to the 
entire satisfaction of his employer. In 
Sept. 1810 he commenced business as a 
printer and bookseller in Tewkesbury, a 
position which he continued to occupy 
with credit and well-merited success, 
until the year 1852, when he finally re- 
tired from business with a competent in- 
dependence. 

Early in the year 1830, Mr. Bennett 
published his History of Tewkesbury, a 
work of considerable merit, replete not 
only with much useful and detailed infor- 
mation respecting the borough and parish 
of Tewkesbury, but comprising likewise 
many interesting details in regard to the 
neighbouring districts, its antiquarian 
relics, and traditions. From this publica- 
tion, so creditable to the author, it is not 
likely that Mr. Bennett derived much 
emolument, inasmuch as the sale of topo- 
graphical works in general, and especially 
such as relate to a small locality, must 
needs be very limited. In the same year 
(1830) appeared the first number of Mr. 
Bennett’s very useful and amusing pe- 
riodical, entitled The Tewkesbury Regis- 
ter and Magazine, a publication which 
was admirably conducted, and continued 
in annual numbers to the year 1849. .In our 
Magazine for Oct. 1837, we expressed our 
sense of its merits, and recommended it as 
a model for imitation in other provincial 
towns. Itis indeed much to be lamented that 
such local registers of events are not more 
liberally supported, inasmuch as, if pro- 
perly conducted, they are calculated to 
prove highly useful, by affording authentic 
information to future historians. 

In Sept. 1818 Mr. Bennett was ad- 
mitted to the freedom of Gloucester, on 


the proposition of David Walker, esq. then 
Mayor of that city; and in October, 1820, 
he was gratuitously admitted to the free- 
dom of Tewkesbury, in consequence of his 
services in the office of Director of the 
Poor. 

Mr. Bennett’s peculiar aptitude for the 
details of business rendered his services 
pre-eminently useful on all occasions 
where sound judgment and methodical 
arrangement were required. The fabric 
of the venerable conventual church of 
Tewkesbury owes much to his superin- 
tending care and watchfulness. To his 
friends and neighbours of all denomina- 
tions his advice and assistance were readily 
available; but his deeds of charity and 
beneficence were conducted with a cha- 
racteristic absence of ostentation or dis- 
play. As a manager of the various public 
charities and other beneficent institutions 
of Tewkesbury his useful and energetic 
services will be greatly missed. 

In 1823 Mr. Bennett was married, at 
Berkeley, to Miss Hannah Maria Phillips, 
the only daughter of Mr. John Phillips, 
an alderman of that town. During his 
union with that amiable lady Mr. Bennett 
enjoyed uninterrupted happiness; but in 
the year 1840 she departed this life, to 
the infinite grief of her husband. Of five 
children two died in their infancy, but 
three sons arrived at manhood, of whom 
however only one remains to deplore his 
recent bereavement. 





Mrs Ciarkson. 

Jan. 31, At Playford Hall, Suffolk, aged 
83, Catherine, widow of Thomas Clarkson, 
esq. the celebrated advocate of the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. 

This venerable lady was a native of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, the eldest (Mr. Robert 
Buck, of Nowton, being the youngest, and 
now the sole survivor) of the six children 
of Mr. William Buck, many years a resi- 
dent of considerable influence. He came 
from Yorkshire—being the younger brother 
of the Recorder of Leeds, whose daughter 
married Sir Francis Wood, Bart. the grand- 
father of -the present Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Wood, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mrs. Clarkson was for many years con- 
fined to the couch of an invalid, but yet 
by her peculiar virtues the fit companion, 
the solace, and the support of her husband 
in his long labours and trials. She 
was distinguished by her domestic qualities, 
her animation, and her colloquial eloquence. 
It was by these graces that, when Mr. 
Clarkson was compelled to suspend his 
labours and take up his residence in West- 
merland, she, as well as her husband, ob- 
tained the warm and permanent friendship 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
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the allied poets, and Charles Lamb, their 
congenial friend, as appears in numerous 
passages of their several works. She was 
by no means the passive comfort of her 
husband during his long labours. Mr. 
Clarkson, destined to the church by his 
education, had taken deacon’s orders, 
when he renounced the functions of a cler- 
gyman, in order to discharge the special 
duty he had imposed upon himself. He 
had at the same time embraced opinions in 
favour of civil and religious liberty, which 
afforded a pretext to the supporters of 
slavery to accuse himof Jacobinism. He 
found allies in the family and dissenting 
connections of his wife. Mr. Clarkson’s 
mother was of a dissenting family, a Cors- 
bie, widely connected ; and her sister, the 
parent of a numerous well-known family, 
was a Hardcastle. Among the most active 
members of the Abolition body was Mr. 
William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, whose 
family were through life the dearest friends 
of Mrs. Clarkson. When her health per- 
mitted, she was the companion of her 
husband on his several missionary jour- 
neys. She attended him to Paris, when 
he in vain strove to obtain from the as- 
sembled sovereigns of Europe a declara- 
tion that the Slave Trade was piracy, and 
enjoyed with him his triumph at the close 
of his career, when he received from the 
hands of the Lord Mayor of London the 
record of his admission to the freedom of 
the City, in recognition of his Abolition 
services, and an indirect expression of the 
national sense of the wrong he had sus- 
tained at the hands of the son of Mr. Wil- 
berforce. 

Mrs. Clarkson had been declining for 
some years, but her faculties remained 
sound till within a short time of her depar- 
ture, which was without suffering, but not 
without hope. She attained an age beyond 
that given to mankind in general, and has 
left as large a number of friends, who 
honoured and loved her, as those can ex- 
pect who survive their proper generation, 
the companions of their youth.—Bury 
Post. 





Joun LAtor, Esa. 
' Feb. 3. At Hampstead, aged 42, John 
Lalor, esq. 

Mr. Lalor was born in Dublin, of a 
Roman Catholic family, and was sent to a 
large school conducted by friars at Car- 
low. It was intended that he should be- 
come a merchant, as his father was, and 
he was engaged for some time with his 
father in business; but from boyhood he 
had manifested a decided preference for 
intellectual pursuits, and as this prefer- 
ence increased it was determined that he 
should study for the bar, and accordingly 
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he entered himself as a student at Trinity 
College. There he took the degree of 
B.A. and, in addition to standard works 
on the law, read with much earnestness 
the best authors on metaphysics, mental 
and moral philosophy, and theology, to 
which subject he always turned with great 
delight. The friendships he formed at this 
time were few, but singularly deep and 
lasting, notwithstanding that he and his 
friends took widely different paths in life, 
After collecting important. evidence as 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, he left 
Ireland, early in the winter of 1836, and 
became connected with the daily press in 
London, first as a parliamentary reporter, 
and afterwards as one of the principal 
editors of the Morning Chronicle. This 
latter office he held for five or six years, 
during which his was the presiding mind 
in that journal in all social and domestic 
questions. In 1838 he was called to the 
bar. Scarcely had he passed his thirtieth 
year when his health began to fail; but he 
still hoped to do something regularly for 
the press, and, after an interval of rest, 
undertook the editorship of a weekly paper, 
The Inquirer. His health, however, conti- 
nued gradually to decline, till, after an 
illness of more than ten years, he breathed 
his last in his forty-second year. 

By rare intellectual endowments, and 
by no less rare moral characteristics, Mr. 
Lalor was one of those who seem to be set 
apart to be teachers and guides among 
men. He was especially qualified, both 
by nature and by study, to form the opi- 
nions and influence the conduct of his 
brethren on those questions of social ad- 
vancement, a wise determination of which 
would tend in the highest degree to make 
a nation great and a people happy. On 
the very threshold of active life he ap- 
pears to have felt that here was his ap- 
pointed work ; and no minister of religion 
goes to the pulpit Sunday after Sunday 
with a deeper sense of responsibility and a 
more anxious desire to spend and be spent 
for the good of others than he went to his 
daily labours, to diffuse through the press 
enlightened and elarged views, and just 
and noble principles on the great topics of 
the day. In the wide range of subjects 
on which he might have written, he in- 
stinctively selected those which were most 
directly connected with man’s real wel- 
fare. It is gratifying to know that his 
superior attainments and abilities were 
readily discerned and appreciated by those 
who had it in their power to carry his 
suggestions into effect. We may espe- 
cially mention the effect of his articles on 
the Factory Bill, and on subjects con- 
nected with Ireland. If, however, there 
be one topic with which he was particu- 
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larly identified, it is perhaps that of Edu- 
cation. In 1838, when in his twenty- 
fourth year, he obtained the prize of a 
hundred guineas awarded by the Central 
Society of Education to the writer of the 
best essay on “ The Expediency and Means 
of Elevating the profession of Educator 
in Society.’’ The second, third, fourth, 
and fifth essays in the order of merit were 
written by J. A. Heraud, esq. Rev. E. 
Higginson, J. Simpson, esq. and Mrs. G.R. 
Porter. His own method of instruction 
was admirable, and has made a lasting im- 
pression on many who have had the pri- 
vilege of being introduced by him into the 
higher fields of knowledge. His full mind, 
which could always express itself so freely 
and happily—his prodigious power of ac- 
cumulating information, and of forming 
from it clear and mature judgments, which 
he seemed always able instantly to recall 
—his candour—his quickness to perceive 
the good qualities of others—his modest 
affectionateness, and his chastened piety— 
hls unfailing interest in everythiug in which 
a thoughtful, pure, generous, and devout 
man should take an interest—rendered 
intercourse with him particularly charm- 
ing and valuable. Indeed, so animated 
was he in conversation, so hoaalthy rich, 
and glowing were the thoughts and feel- 
ings he expressed, that, were it not for his 
pale and wasted bodily frame, it would 
ave been often difficult to think of him 
as an invalid. His last work for the 
ress was a volume entitled ‘* Money and 
orals,” which was the rapid outpouring 
of a few weeks, during which disease 
seemed put to flight that he might give to 
the world his opinions and suggestions on 
the many subjects which had occupied his 
mind. 

During the last few years the greater 
ortion of his time was devoted to books. 
n this way he formed many friendships 

not of this world ; so much and so wisely 
had he read, that he seemed to have mas- 
tered what was to be known on almost 
every subject. The subject of religion 
had for him especial interest. And here 
the same thoroughness as elsewhere cha- 
racterized his studies. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that his theological know- 
ledge was more extensive and accurate 
than that of the majority of those who 
are theological by education and profes- 
sion. He was brought up as a Roman 
Catholic, and his affections found much to 
cling to in the church of his fathers; but 
no wishes or efforts on his part could, as 
he himself expresses it, “ prevent the 
creed of his childhood from falling to 
pieces.’’ His desire now was to join a 
Christian community, in which he might 
be free to differ, and beyond which he 
13 
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might be free to love and to learn. He 
found that home in an Unitarian church, 
but no one who knew him could for a 
moment think of him as a sectarian—so 
catholic was his spirit—so gentle, gene- 
rous, and candid all his thoughts. 

During the last two or three days he 
was scarcely able to read at all; but his 
copy of the New Testament lay beneath 
his pillow when he died.—Adridged from 
“‘ The Inquirer.” 


Mr. Sackvityie Lupron, M.R.C.S. 

Jan. 29. At his residence, Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, in his forty-fourth year, and 
deeply mourned by his family and friends, 
Sackville Lupton, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 
the last son of Harry Lupton, esq. sur- 
geon, of that place. He has left a widow 
and two sons. 

When the deceased passed the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1837, the late Sir 
Astley Cooper, Bart. wrote a congratula- 
tory letter to his father, expressing his 
pleasure at the manner in which his son 
had passed his examination.~ The de- 
ceased was for several years surgeon to 
the Thame district of that union ; but at 
the election in December, 1852, Mr. 
Richard Lee was unexpectedly nominated, 
and in consequence of the absence of very 
many of Mr. S. Lupton’s friends, who 
would have given him a majority had 
they known of the opposition, that gen- 
tleman succeeded, by a very small majo- 
rity, in carrying his election. To shew 
the estimation in which Mr. Lupton was 
held by the poor, a memorial was got up 
signed by the vicar, and by the heads of 
every pauper family in the parish, ear- 
nestly requesting the Poor Law Board to 
restore Mr. Lupton to his lost office. This 
was seconded by the vicar, churchwardens, 
and parishionersof Kingsey ; by the church- 
wardens and parishioners of Towersey ; by 
the vicar, churchwardens, and parishioners 
of Emmington ; and by the vicar, church- 
wardens, and parishioners of Sydenham: 
but the Poor Law Board ratified the eiec- 
tion of Mr. Lee, because he had gained a 
majority of the guardians present. This 
event was a source of bitter feeling to Mr. 
Lupton and his family. The memory of 
Mr. Sackville Lupton will never cease to 
be affectionately cherished by the poor of 
those parishes, to whom, till the day of his 
death, he never withheld his advice or as- 
sistance—often called for. His younger 
brother, Harry, a clerk in the Admiralty, 
died in London of cholera in September, 
1853, and, though a telegraphic message 
was sent, his father arrived too late with 
his sister to see him alive. 
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DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 20. At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 40, 
George, eldest son of Capt. Z. Fayerman, R.M., 
of Yarmouth, and nephew of the late Adm. Fay- 
erman, and the Rev. Richard Fayerman, Rector 
of Oby with Thurne. 

July 23. At Tunis, aged 64, Sir Edward Stuart 
Baynes, K.C.M.G., k&e., her Britannic Majesty’s 
ie Agent and Consul General for that 


= 13. At Calcutta, aged 24, Edward-Chiches- 
ter, Pidest son of the late Rev. Thos. Hulton, 
Rector of Gaywood, Norfolk. 

Oct. 2. At Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
aged 41, George Burton Phillipson, eldest son of 
the late Major George Burton Phillipson. 

Oct. 30. At Natal, aged 69, Joseph Scrutton, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange, London. 

Nov. 10. Near Meerut, Col. William Milner 
Neville Sturt, of the 43d Bengal Light Inf. 

Nov. 11. At Vauxhall, Christiana, wife of Thos. 
Sherwood, esq. formerly of Canon-hill, Merton. 

Nov. 12. At Castelnau, Barnes, aged 65, Har- 
riette Frances, widow of John Theophilus de 
Brisay, and last surviving dau. of the late Les- 
tock Wilson, esq. of Harley-st. and Epping. 

At Paris, George Cherer, esq. a well-known 
shorthand writer on the Western Circuit. 

Nov. 15. At Bath, aged 65, Mr. Thomas Martin 
Blakely, second son of the late John Rix Blakely, 
esq. of Goswold-hall, Thrandistowe, Suffolk. 

Nov. 22. At Jaffna, aged 77, Rebecca, relict of 
George Burleigh, esq. formerly on the Medical 
Staff in Ceylon. 

Nov. 24. At Mean Meer, Lahore, aged 23, 
Lieut. Chas. A. Daniell, 8th Bengal Light Cay. 
second son of James Nugent Daniell, esq. of Esher. 

Nov. 29. At Russeleondah, Madras, Ensign W. 
S. Evans, 26th N.I. eldest son of Dr. Evans, Hert- 
ford. 

Dec. 3. At Vizagapatam, aged 25, Francis-Au- 
gustus Brett, esq. 43d Madras N. Inf. youngest 
son of the late Rev. J. G. Brett, of Ranelagh, 
Chelsea. 

Dec. 8. Madame Moullin, née Elise Greillard, a 
native of Caen, in Normandy. The Coup @ Etat 
of 1852 compelled her to take refuge in England, 
where she distinguished herself by her many ac- 
complishments, her intimate knowledge of French 
literature, the elegance of her style, and the mas- 
tery she had obtained of the idiomatic niceties of 
the English language. She published, anony- 
mously, a brochure—* Le Berceau du Commu- 
nisme en Perse ; Etudes historiques et philoso- 
phiques’ *—but she is best known to her friends 
by various essays on educational and literary sub- 
jects, published in several English periodicals. 

Dec. 9. At Cuttach, in the province of Orissa, 
aged 25, Emily-Wensley, wife of Lieut. John 
Charles Harris, Bengal Eng. dau. of Maj.-General 
Wilkinson, C.B. Bengal Army. 

Dec. il. At Secunderabad, Mary-Medbury, 
wife of J. Hichens, esq. Surgeon Madras Army, 
and eldest dau. of the late Henry Parkin, M.D. 
I of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At Oporto, aged 65, Edward Rumsey, esq. MD. 
upwards of 40 years a resident in that city ; for- 
merly of Amersham, Bucks. 

Dec. 16. In Jamaica, aged 22, Lieut. Arthur 
Manning Tuck, H. M. 36th Regt. fourth son of 
John Johnson Tuck, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, late 
of Wortham, Suffolk. 

Dec, 29. ‘At Cambridge, aged 93, Sarah, widow 
of the Rey.T. Fitch, M. A. of West Wali ton. 

Jan.2. At Brussels, Anne Harriett, wife of the 
Rey. Calvert R. Jones, of Heathfield, Glamorgan. 

Jan. 3. At Constantinople, a certain mussahib, 
(Imperial Buffoon), named Said Effendi, at the 
age of 121 years and 7 months. He had served 
four Sultans as jester, and, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, was often called by the present 
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Sovereign, to say witty things and to perform an- 
tics, which latter he generally did with remark- 
able agility. 

At Norwich, aged 74, Robert Wright, esq. 

Jan.4. At Ferozepore, Ensign Frederic Reade, 
57th Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of the Rev. Fredk. 
Reade, of Brighton. 

Jan.5,. At Jheelum, Lahore, aged 28, Lieut. 
Charles P. Geneste, paymaster of H. M. 24th 
Regt. brother of Lieut. Louis Geneste, R.N. who 
commanded the boat of H. M. ship Cossack at 
Hango. 

Jan. 6. At Rome, Prince Don Tomaso Corsini, 
Councillor of State for the Finances. His eldest 
son, now Prince Corsini, is Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

At Melton-hill, aged 69, Charles Whitaker, esq. 

At the residence of his brother, Kensington 
Gore, aged 63, Capt. Richard Stephens Harness, 
R.N. He was the son of Dr. John Harness, F.L.S. 
many years a Commissioner of the Transport 
Board ; entered the navy in 1805 on board the 
Diadem 64, and accompanied the expeditions to 
the Cape of Good Hope and Buenos Ayres. In 
1807 he was at the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in the Inflexible 64. He was made a Lieutenant 
1812, and served altogether for nine years on full 
pay. He was made Commander in 1814, and 
became a retired Captain under the Order of 
Council of June 25, 1851. 

Jan. 7. At Chertsey, aged 85, Miss Sarah Smith. 

Jan.8. At Newland, near Carlton, Yorkshire, 
aged 39, Edward Twigg, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Burlingham Hall, Norfolk, aged 35, 
Lieutenant Henry Negus Burroughes, R.N. eldest 
surviving son of Henry Negus Burroughes, esq. 
M.P. by Jane, sister to the gallant Sir William 
Hoste, Bart. Capt. R.N. He entered the navy 
1833, passed his examination 1840, and was made 
Lieutenant 1845. 

At Swaffham, aged 59, Charles Ferraby, esq. 
surgeon. 

Jan. 10. At Southtown, Yarmouth, aged 66, 
Hannah, relict of Henry Beevor, esq. M.D. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Jane, wife of J. H. Bran- 
foot, M.D. formerly of Brentwood. 

At the house of her son-in-law the Rev. John 
P. Munby, of Slingsby, aged 86, Ann, widow of 
Geo. Brown, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Ryde, I. W. aged 68, Capt. John Strover 
Henry Criddle, Indian Navy. 

Jan. 11. At Little Amwell, Herts, Mary-Hench- 
man, wife of Wm. Mello, esq. and dau. of the late 
Robert Berney, esq. of Holly Grove, Worstead, 
Suffolk. 

At Norwich, on his way home from Pau, aged 

, Stephen-Frost, third son of the Rev. S. F. 
Rippingall, of Langham, Norfolk. 

At Beattie’s Hotel, Dover-st. aged 80, Phil- 
lippa, relict of Capt. Richard Budd Vincent, C.B., 
R.N., youngest dau. of the late Capt. Richard 
Norbury, R.N. of Droitwich. 

Jan, 12. At Kensington, aged 72, Jemima, 
widow of John Davie, esq. Capt. R.N 

At Paris, Newton Fielding, esq. 

At Kennett-house, near Newbury, aged 69, John 
Hitchcock, esq. late of Shaftesbury. 

At Bath, Emma, eldest surviving dau. of John 
Howes, esq. and niece of the late Rev. Thomas 
Howes, M.A. Rector of Thorndon. 

At Ipswich, a 69, Dorothy Lucy, relict of 
George Mingay 

At Bruges, *philkp Staunton, esq. formerly of 
Dublin. 

Jan. 13, In Mornington-crescent, aged 81, Am- 
brose Smith, esq 

At Nice, Capt. Thomas Whitmore Storer, 68th 
Light Inf. fourth son of the late Rev. John Storer, 
of Hawksworth, Notts. 

At Bristol, aged 93, Miss Jane Tomlinson. 

Jan. 14. In Queen Anne-st. aged 53, William 
Ash, esq. of the Office of the Woods, &c. 

At Clifton, aged 62, Capt. Francis Roger Cogh- 
lan, R.N. He was nephew of the late Capt. Jere- 
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miah Coghlan, C.B. with whom he was midship- 
man on board the Elk 18 in 1807. He was made 
Lieutenant 1814, Commander 1843, and served 
for 22 years on full pay. 

At Anmer Hall, Norfolk, aged 58, Maria, wife 
of H. W. Coldham, esq. She was the second dau. 
of E. R. Pratt, esq. of Ryston, in the same county ; 
was married in 1834, and has issue. 

At Diss, Norfolk, Frances-Octavia, third dau. 
of the late Rev. James Cox, D.D. Rector of Pal- 
grave, Suffolk. 

Aged 27, Caroline Fownes Luttrell, second dau. 
of Col. Luttrell, of Kilve Court, Somerset, from 
the shock and exhaustion caused by a severe sur- 
face burn, occasioned by accidentally setting fire 
to her dress while lighting the tapers on a Christ- 
mas tree. 

Jan. 15. At the house of his son-in-law Mr. 
C. G. Clifton, aged 66, Wm. Ellis Etheridge, esq. 
of Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich. 

At Tottenham, William Hatfield Gossip, esq. 
late of Hatfield, near Doncaster. 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, aged 80, Frances, relict 
of J. P. Henslow, esq. of St. Alban’s. 

At Weymouth, aged 73, Phillis, widow of Jo- 
seph Horsford, esq. 

At Nice, James Wood Mackenzie, esq. of Lon- 
don, son of the late Kenneth Mackenzie, esq. 

At Sebastopol, Lieut. John Horndon Messen- 
ger, 46th Regt. He had charge of the divisional 
roads as Assistant Engineer, and was superin- 
tending the blasting of some rock, when he im- 
prudently approached a fuse which had been 
lighted, but which he believed, from the time that 
had elapsed, to have gone out. He was shaking 
some powder over it when the mine exploded, 
killing him upon the spot, and badly wounding a 
corporal who was with him. His funeral, on 
Cathcart’s-hill, was attended by the General com- 
manding the Fourth Division, by the two briga- 
diers, and by a very large number of officers. 

At Dungarvan, Caroline, wife of Edward Quin, 
esq. of Dungarvan, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Barry, Rector of Draycot Cerne, and Upper 
Scudamore, Wilts. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 67, George Walter, esq. 
professor of languages. 

Jan, 16. At Counter-hill,tNew-cross, Deptford, 
aged 56, Thomas Burbery, esq. 

At the Rev. W. Willam’s, Leeds, aged 81, the 
Rev. Jonathan Crowther, Classical Tutor of the 
Wesleyan Theological Institution, Didsbury; 
Editor of the London Quarterly Review, and long 
known as one of the most eminent ministers in the 
Wesleyan Church. ‘As a scholar he was sin- 
gularly elegant; whilst also a faithful minister, 
a sincere friend, and a Christian gentleman.” 
— years ago he laboured as a missionary in 

ndia. 

At Rugby, aged 72, George Harris, esq. 

At Brighton, Susannah, widow of Major John 
Hawkins, Bombay Engineers. 

In Chelsea, aged 30, Thomas Edward King, esq. 
of the War Department, Tower. 

At Hatfield, near Doncaster, aged 81, Mary, 
widow of Capt. John Platt, R.N. 

Aged 55, George Waugh, esq. of Great James-st. 
Bedford-row, and Ladbroke-sq. He was shot in 
the street by a client, Mr. Charles Broadfoot 
Westron, (aged 25,) of Kensington, who upon 
trial in the Central Criminal Court has been found 
guilty of wilful murder, but recommended to 
mercy on the ground of strong predisposition to 
insanity. His father committed suicide about 
four years ago. Mr. Waugh has left a son of his 
own name, his successor in business; another, 
an Ensign in the 2nd Surrey militia, and two 
daughters. For his second wife he married Mrs. 
Jones, one of the daughters of the late John 
Bowling, esq. of Hammersmith, surgeon. 

Jan. 17. Aged 40, Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Francis Bulmer, esq. of York. 

At Woodhill, Essex, Caroline-Jane, third dau. 
of the late Right Hon. John Calcraft. 
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At Woodchurch, Kent, aged 74, Thomas East, 

esq. 
“xt Devonport, aged 65, Harriet, wife of Vice- 
Adm. Manley H. Dixon. She was the second dau. 
of Wm. Foot, esq. of Devonport, and married in 
1815. 

In Clifford-st. aged 78, Clara, wife of Augustus 
Eliott Fuller, esq. M.P. of Rosehill, Sussex, eldest 
dau. and co-heir of the late Owen Putland Meyrick, 
esq. of Bodorgan, Anglesea. She was married in 
1804, and has left issue a numerous family. 

At Clapham, aged 19, Emma-Carrick, dau. of 
J. M. Key, esq. 

In Dublin, Peter la Touche, esq. of Bellevue, 
co. Wicklow. He was the eldest son of Peter La 
Touche, esq. who died in 1830, by the Hon. Char- 
lotte Maude, dau. of Cornwallis Vise. Hawarden. 

At Charmouth, Dorset, Mary-Ann-Rivett, wife 
of Henry E. ‘Norris, esq. dau. of the late Rev. 
Rivett Sheppard, Rector of Thwaite, Suffolk. 

Aged 11, Rowland, fifth son of Ralph Charles 
Price, esq. of Hill House, Carshalton. 

At Bath, Mary, widow of John Wingfield Shaw, 
esq. She was the dau. of the late Sir Christo- 
pher Baynes, Bart. by Nanny, daughter of Wm. 
Gregory, esq. and was married in 1836. 

Aged 48, Charles Smith, esq. of Eastbourne 
Lodge, Dulwich. 

Whilst on a visit at Ampthill, Beds. aged 28, 
Albert-Drummond, eldest surviving son of Wm. 
Stark, esq. 

John Wardell, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Atkinson Wardell, esq. of Finchley-common. 

At Hastings, in his 40th year, Thomas Attwood 
Walmisley, esq. Mus. D., Professor of Music in 
the university of Cambridge. He was the eldest 
son of Thomas F. Walmisley, esq. of Cowley- 
street, Westminster. He was admitted a member 
of Trinity-college, Cambridge, and took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music in 1833. On the death 
of Dr. Clarke Whitfield in 1836, he was elected 
Professor of Music. He then removed to Jesus 
college, and proceeded B.A. (18th jun. opt.) in 
1838, but he took the degree of M.A. in 1841, asa 
member of Trinity. He was organist of Trinity 
and St. John’s colleges. His music for the Ode 
on the installation of Prince Albert as Chancellor 
of the University, attracted general admiration. 
The MS. is preserved in the university library. 
He published a collection of Chants, and several 
other compositions, which display considerable 
ability, also the words of Anthems used in Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate Churches. 

Jan. 18. At Kensington, aged 20, Henrietta- 
Myrton, youngest dan. of the late Sir David Cu- 
nynghame, Bart. 

At St. Vincent’s, Addington Park, Kent, aged 
25, Samuel George Dennis, esq. of Beaumont, 
Essex. 

At Tottenham, aged 96, Epsala, widow of P. 
Duncan, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

At Tunbridge, aged 28, Mrs. Henry Geo. Milns, 
having survived her husband only one week. 

At Exeter, aged 97, Mrs. Charity Morrish. 

At Clifton, aged 85,Chas. Anthony Partridge, esq. 

At Bath, Charlotte, wife of H. E. Shadwell, esq. 

At Morton Cottage, Portobello, aged 59, the 
Hon. James Sinclair, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
counties of Cromarty and Caithness, and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Ross, Caithness, Sutherland, and 
Cromartie Militia ; uncle to the Earl of Caithness. 
He married in 1819 Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
George Tritton, esq. of Wandsworth, Surrey, who 
survives him, without issue. He survived his 
brother the late Earl only four weeks. 

Jan. 19. At Bayswater, Martha, relict of Ben- 
jamin Beaumont, esq. of Threelands. 

At Clapham, aged 57, Robert Dawson, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 20, Adelaide, youngest dau. 
of Edmund Francis Dayrell, esq. of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, Bucks. 

At Westow Hall, Yorkshire, in his 80th year, 
Thomas Donkin, esq. 

At Wells, aged 40, Charles Edw. Foster, esq. 
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At Bristol, Charles Gray Harford, . second 
surviving son of the late John S. Harford, esq. of 
Blaise Castle, by Mary, dau. of Abraham Gray, 
esq. of Tottenham, Middlesex. 

In Pimlico, aged 29, George Christian Key, esq. 

At Cosgrove Priory, Northamptonshire, Miss 
Selby Lowndes. 

At Southsea, aged 77, James Maton, esq. late of 
Maddington, Wilts. 

At Southsea, aged 63, Henrietta, widow of Sir 
John Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras. 

At Epsom, aged 66, William Norton, esq. 

At the residence of her daughter Mrs. Gibbons, 
Dunmow, aged 86, Mrs. Martha Saville. - 

At Bonn, on the Rhine, aged 17, William eldest 
son of the Right Hon. Edward Strutt, M.P. by 
Emily, youngest dau. of William Otter, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged|54, Harriett, widow of 
Lieut. Thomas Fletcher Waghorn. 

At Winchmore-hill, aged 79, William Witt, 


esq. 

Jan. 20. At Stoke Newington, aged 91, Su- 
sannah, relict of Charles Beazley, esq. of White- 
hall-place and Walmer. 

At Brighton, aged 80, William Brewster, esq. 
last surviving son of the late Waldegrave Brewster, 
esq. of Bevington House. 

At Torquay, aged 76, John Clementson, esq. who 
held the office of Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Commons for fifty years. 

In Ashley-place, aged 82, Mrs. Fielding, mother 
of Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall. 

Aged 41, W. Fowle, esq. late of Northallerton. 

At Bristol, Col. Christian Fred. Lardy, formerly 
of 58rd Foot. He retired from active service at 
the brevet in Nov. 1846, and since that time has 
devoted himself chiefly to religious matters. He 
was a leading and distinguished member of the 
Bristol Protestant Alliance, over whose meetings 
he frequently presided, and an active promoter of 
the missionary cause, both foreign and domestic, 
as well as of Church of England education. 

Miss Julia Leary, of Abingdon-st. Westminster. 

Aged 52, Miss Lowrie, of Abbeygate-st. Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

Aged 67, Elizabeth, widow of Richard Marsh, 
esq. surgeon, of Stratford, Essex. 

At Ipswich, aged 58, Richard Parminster Mel- 
huish, esq. 

In Bayswater, Cecilia, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Bertie Rathbone, Vicar of Buckland, Berks. 

At Florence, while on a visit to her son Henry, 
aged 62, Sophia Roberts, for many years an inha- 
bitant of Paddington, and widow of William Ro- 
herts, esq. of Brighthelmstone. 

At Wolverhampton, Henry, third son of J. M. 
Rodwell, Esq. of Babergh Hall, Suffolk. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 73, Louisa, dau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Stoddart, Rector of Newchurch. 

Jan. 21. In Stonehouse, Louisa-Antrim, wife 
: Rear-Adm. Blight, sister to Capt. J. B. Howell, 


N. 

At Hampstead, aged 86, Hannah, widow of Sem. 
Hoare, esq. 

At Laverstock, aged 84, Henrietta, relict of 
Richard Stonhewer Illingworth, esq. of Chester- 
st. Grosvenor-place. 

At Warwick, James Loveday, esq. 

At Gerpins, Rainham, Essex, aged 86, William 
Marden, esq. 

At Hayne House, Silverton, Devon, aged 35, 
Robert, son of William Martyn, esq. of Coombe, 
Bradninch. 

In Devonshire-terrace, Craven-hill, aged 39, 
Caroline-Martha, youngest surviving dau. of 
Lieut-Col. Raitt, late D.A.G. in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Aged 51, John Randell, esq. of Maiden-lane, 
and Hadley-common. 

At the Little Island near Cork, aged 15, the 
second son of the Rev. W. St. George, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Cork. Mr. St. George and his son had 
been out ii, a boat in Foaty Bay shooting water- 
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fowl; on their return, the latter was taking a 
loaded gun from the boat, when something caught 
the trigger, and the entire charge passed through 
his body, causing instant death. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Cecily-Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. W. P. Sellick, of Marlborough College, 
formerly of Tiverton, only dau. of the late William 
Cook, esq. of Alnwick, Northumberland. 

Aged 64, W. T. Tuxford, esq. of Melton Mowbray. 

At John Kirby, esq.’s, South Moreton, Berks. 
aged 58, Eleanor-Elizabeth Washbourne, sister 
of the late Thomas Edward Washbourne, esq. 

Jan. 22. In Upper Gloucester-pl. Dorset-sq. 
aged 79, Capt. Christopher Abbott, half-pay R.M. 

Of paralysis, aged 43, Lord Henry Beauclerk, 
third son of William, eighth Duke of St. Alban’s, 
and uncle to the present Duke. He was unmarried. 

At Chelmsford, aged 48, Benjamin Robertson 
Bedwell, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, Isabella, eldest dau. of 
the late Peter Selvay Burrell, esq. 

At the West Surrey Bank, Guildford, aged 47, 
Frances-Emma, wife of S. Greenway Finney, esq. 

At Barham, near Canterbury, aged 35, Edward 
Long, M.D. late of Downham Market, Norfolk, 
eldest son of Edward Long, esq. 

At Conway, suddenly, J. J. Mansdell, esq. a 
clerk of Doctors’ Commons, who had for a con- 
siderable time been distinguishing himself in that 
part of the country, in a manner so utterly incom- 
patible with the proprieties of life, as clearly to 
indicate an aberration of intellect. On the night 
before his death he went to a low beer-shop, and 
laid himself on a bed with his clothes on. When 
called, he was in a dying state, breathing very 
hard, and life was soon after extinct. A post- 
mortem examination showed a large extravasa- 
tion of blood in the brain, just behind the ear ; 
a small lead bullet, flattened on one side, was 
found lodged in the skull. Several years ago the 
deceased attempted to commit suicide by shooting 
himself. The pistol, just discharged, was found 
on the floor of the bedroom when the attempt 
was made; but, notwithstanding the closest 
searches were made to discover it, excepting the 
outward wound on the throat below the angle of 
the jaw, no traces whatever of the ball had been 
discovered, nor was its whereabouts even sus- 
pected, until discovered as stated. Verdict,— 
** Death from apoplexy.” 

At Skirwith Abbey, Cumberland, aged 67, 
William Parker, esq. 

In Pimlico, aged-75, Belinda, widow of David 
Robertson, M.D. 

. At Riby-grove, Lincolnshire, aged 63, John 
Torr, esq. 

In Thornhill-sq. Islington, aged 60, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wertheim, printer, of Paternoster-row. 

Jan. 23. In York-pl. Camberwell New-road, 
Kennington, aged 72, John Brandon, esq. 

Aged 63, Mary Anne, wife of James Dear, esq. 
of Hornsey-lane. 

At Exeter, aged 80, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
James Dunn. 

In Blackburne-terrace, aged 59, Edward Deane 
Falkner, esq. last surviving son of the late Edward 
Falkner, esq. of Fairfield Hall, Lanc. ' 

At Ravenhead, Lanc. aged 30, Arthur Fincham, 


esq. 

‘Xt Sudbury, Suffolk, aged 28, Mr. George Wil- 
liams Fulcher, eldest son of the late G. W. 
Fulcher, esq. 

In Tavistock sq. aged 81, Maria Magdalena, 
relict of Theodore Gavaron, esq. 

In Addison-ter. Notting-hill, aged 77, Jephthah 
i ; 
At Weymouth, aged 74, Rebecca, widow of 
Kenneth Mackenzie, R.N : 

At Dennington, aged 83, Susannah, relict of 
Wm. Miller, esq, of Albemarle-st. ‘ 

At Exeter, aged 46, Elizabeth-Louisa, wife of 
George Moxon, Bengal Marine Service. 

Jan. 24. At Ropley House, Alresford, Hants, 
aged 75, Capt. the Hon. George Charles Agar, for- 
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merly of the 3rd Guards, next brother to the Earl 
of Normanton. He was unmarried. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Frances, relict of William 
Atkins Bowyer, esq.of the Manor Estate, Clap- 
ham. 

At Norton-in-the-Moors, Staff. aged 24, Thomas 
Theophilus Bradly, esq. B.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and late of Cheltenham College, only 
son of the late Thomas Bradly, of the Mall, 
Chiswick. 

At Jersey, aged 60, H. Chilton, esq. late of 
Whitby, Yorkshire. 

At Hanwell, aged 52, Mrs. Elizabeth Clift, widow 
of the late Mr. Edward Clift. She was upwards 
of 24 years housekeeper at the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 55, Anthony Col- 
lett, esq. 

At the house of R. F. Salter, esq. Slough, aged 
25, Mary-Adelaide, eldest dau. of the late George 
Creasy, esq. of Brighton. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Capt. Wm. Cousens, 
late of the H.E.I.C.S. 

At the Fourchambault Iron Works, in France, 
aged 60, Monsieur Achille Dufand, only brother 
of Mrs. George Crawshay, of Montagu-st. Rus- 
sell-sq. 

At Stockwell, aged 73, Capt. John Goddard, 
formerly of the 55th Regt. 

At her residence, Old Battery House, Brighton, 
aged 85, Mrs. Johnson. 

At Lymington, aged 67, Eliza-Rodon, widow of 
Benj, Caractacus Patey, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Higham Ferrers, aged 48, William Havens 
Pope, surgeon, fifth son of the late Rev. James 
Pope, Vicar of Great Stanghton, Huntingdonshire. 

At Aberystwith, aged 29, Thomas, second son 
of Michael Turnor, esq. of Brereton, Staffordshire. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Jennet, widow of the 
Rev. Henry Ward, M.A., of Queen’s Coll. CamB,y 
and grandmother of the Rev. T. A. Karr, curate 
of All Saints’, Maidstone. 

At Brompton, aged 66, Thomas James Wiltshire, 
esq. late of Cornhill. 

Jan. 25. At Datchet, Caroline, dau. of the late 
Charles Broughton, esq. of Clare, Suffolk. 

At Windsor, aged 77, Mary-Jane, wife of the 
Rey. William Canning, Canon of Windsor. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 67, Mary-Susan, 
widow of the Rev. William Delves, Rector of 
Catsfield, Sussex, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Bedingfield, of Thornton Lodge, North Ottering- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

In Regent’s-sq. London, aged 77, Michael La 
Beaume, esq. Medical Galvanist to the Queen. 

At Dover, Diana Félicité, eldest dau. of Gen- 
eral Sir J. H. Littler, G.C.B. of Bigadon, Devon. 

At the vicarage, Dullingham, Cambridge, aged 
82, Mary, widow of John Taylor, esq. formerly of 
H.M.’s Customs, London, and of Aldershott Lodge, 
Hampshire. 

At Exmouth, aged 88, la Comtesse de Vismes, 
widow of Colonel Count de Vismes, of the Cold- 
stream Guards. 

At Sidmouth, aged 38, Edward, eldest son of 
Edward Whitmore, esq. of Montague-st. Russell- 
sq. and Change-alley. 

At Lower Northernhay, Exeter, aged 74, Mrs. 
Caroline Nield Wickham. 

Jan. 26. At Allerton Hall, near Leeds, aged 
67, William Williams Brown, esq. 

Aged 78, Sophia, wife of John Disney, esq. of 
Burke the Hyde, Ingatestone, Essex. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, aged 26, Arthur Young, 
esq. youngest son of Edward Young, esq. of 
Hawkhurst. 

Jan. 27. At Brighton, aged 70, Harriet, relict 
of John Aspinall, esq. of Standen Hall, Lancaster, 

At Brixton, aged 78, Joshua Thomas Bedford 
esq. of Farringdon-st. Deputy of the Ward of 
Farringdon-Without. He had been connected 
with the Corporation for 29 years. 

At New Lodge, Hawkhurst, Kent, aged 85, 
John Cobb, esq. 
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In Albemarle-st. Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
T. T. Cock, esq. of Messing, Essex. 

At Newholm, Lanarkshire, aged. 81, Charles 
Cuningham, esq. of Newholm, W. S. formerly one 
of the Principal City Clerks of Edinburgh. 

At Sidmouth, aged 54, Edward Dawes, esq. late 
of St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight. 

At Fordington, aged 84, Robert Rideout Har- 
vey, esq. 

In City-terrace, City-road, Dr. Robert Hills, 
second son of the late Joseph Hills, esq. of Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

Aged 81, Daniell Mallory, esq. of Warwick. 

At Brixton, aged 69, Alexander Slater, esq. late 
of Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

At the Curragh of Kildare, aged 40, Major John 
Snodgrass, 96th Regt. He was the son of the late 
Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass, C.B. 

At High Beech, the Right Hon. Frances Cock- 
burn Viscountess Valentia. She was the only 
dau. of Charles James Sims, esq. and was married 
in 1837 to George-Arthur, Viscount Valentia, (son 
and heir apparent of George 2nd Earl of Mount- 
norris,) who died without issue in 1841. 

Aged 50, Edward White, esq. of Clifton-road, 
St. John’s-wood, and Mark-lane. 

Jan. 28. At Landport, Portsea, aged 35, Martha, 
wife of Peter Bate, esq. 

At Chellesworth, aged 93, Ann, widow of the 
Rev. James Cullum, Rector of Great Thurlow, and 
formerly of the Priory, Bury St. Edmund’s. She 
was the daughter of Anthony Blagrove, esq. of 
Calcot, Berks. was married in 1786, and had issue 
two daughters. 

In London, Mary-Isabel, dau. of the late Scrope 
Hutchinson, esq. M.D. of Dover. 

At Salisbury, at the house of her brother-in-law 
John Lambert, esq. aged 51, Maria-Anne, widow 
of Henry Lambert, esq. 

Jan. 29. Aged 83, H. Collard, esq. Montpellier, 
Bristol; for upwards of 40 years connected with 
Stuckey’s Banking Company. 

In Westbourne-terrace-road, aged 59, Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry Hoghton Irving, late of the 54th 
Foot, and formerly of the 4th King’s Own. 

At her son-in-law’s, the Rev. G. De la Poer 
Beresford, Frances, relict of H. T. Kilbie, esq. of 
Drumkeen, co. Cavan. 

At Barnstaple, aged 64, George Hartwell Mar- 
sack, esq. second son of the late Charles Marsack, 
esq. formerly of Caversham Park, Oxfordshire. 

At Brightlingsea, Elizabeth-Ann, wife of Robert 


ason, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, John Wilt- 
shire, esq. Shockerwick, near Bath, Jane, relict 
of Richard Burdett Ness, esq. 

In Millman-street, Bedford-row, aged 34, Henry 
George Smith, solicitor. 


Jan. 30. At Paddington, aged 29, Henry 
Brooke, esq. late of Liverpool. 

At Cambridge, aged 50, Frederick Cory, esq. 
solicitor, son of the late Rev. Dr. Cory, Master of 
Emmanuel college. 

At Stourbridge, aged 20, Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Henry C. Eberhardt, esq. solicitor. 

At Taunton, aged 92, Henry Hodge; esq. 

In Newington-place, Kennington, aged 32, 
Elizabeth, wife of William T. Tiff, jun. esq. 

At Windlesham, Julia, wife of the Rev. J. B. 
M‘Crea. 

At Bodysgallan, aged 74, Mary-Bridget, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart. 

At Greenwich, aged 47, G. A. Oxborough, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 19, Fanny-Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Sandon, incumbent of 
Grectwell and Barlings, Lincolnshire. 

At Maidstone, aged 40, Charles John Scuda- 
more, esq. He had worthily filled the office of 
Mayor of the borough in 1849, and up to the time 
of his death he represented the Stone-street Ward 
in the Town Council. He was also Clerk of the 
County Court; in which office he is succeeded by 
his brother Mr. Frederick Scudamore. 

At Plymouth, Wm. Skirving, esq. 
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Aged 68, William Wright, esq. Chief Clerk of 
Enrolments in Chancery. 

Aged 52, Charlotte, wife of R. L. Haynes, esq. 
surgeon, Holloway. 

At Gilgal, Tiverton, aged 70, James Dennis 
Wotton, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 31. Aged 71, Thomas Baker, esq. of Lex- 
den, senior alderman of Colchester. 

At Beverley, aged 89, Ann, widow of George 
Carr, esq. and mother of the late Rev. A. T. Carr. 

Isaac Elger, esq. of Bedford. 

In the Edgware-road, Thomas Jarvis, esq. late 
of Paignton, Devon, brother of Wm. J. Jarvis, 
esq. of Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At Southampton, age 69, J. R. Keele, esq. 

At Melksham, aged 66,J. L. Phillips, esq. one of 
the justices of the peace for Wiltshire. 

Lately, at York, aged 51, George Townsend 
Andrews, esq. architect, son of the late John 
Daniel Andrews, esq. formerly of Antonio, Ja- 
maica, and Stoke Fleming, Devonshire. 

At the residence of her brother, Samuel Argent, 
esq. Hinckley, Ann, eldest dau. of the late Mat- 
thew Argent, esq. of Great Totham, Essex. 

At Stratford St. Mary’s, Howard, seventh and 
only surviving son of the late Martin Barr, esq. of 
Worcester. 

At Chichester House, Regent’s-park, aged 83, 
Henry H. Broux, esq. 

Mr. Jesse Briggs, druggist, of Leicester. He 
was a bachelor, and, though possessed of 400/. 
a-year, being of very penurious habits, he allowed 
himself little food, and small clothing, though of 
a thin and attenuated appearance. He was found 
lying on the floor of his bedroom, with the saliva 
from his mouth frozen on the floor. 

At Malta, from the effects of a wound received 
on the 8th of September, Ensign Lionel Edward 
Fitzgerald, of the 41st Regiment. A member of a 
respectable family in the Queen’s county (the 
Fitzgeralds of Rockview), he was thrown upon 
the world at an early age, and, having first tried 
a civil employment, he enlisted about twelve years 
ago in the corps to which he remained attached 
until his death. His good conduct soon gained 
for him all the advancement which was attainable 
by the mere soldier of fortune before the com- 
mencement of this war. As colour-serjeant he 
accompanied his regiment to the East, and bore 
his part in all the deadly conflicts and arduous 
duties which devolved upon that distinguished 
corps until the fall of Sebastopol. In the assault 
of the Redan, his name is recorded by the General 
of division among those gencrous spirits who 
placed themselves under a murderous fire, in 
order to bring away their wounded comrades. 
It was whilst engaged in that service that he re- 
ceived the wounds, which, after much suffering, 
has brought him to an early buthonourable grave. 
For his conduct ,upon that occasion he was pro- 
moted to an Ensigncy, to the great satisfaction of 
the whole regiment. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Sarah-Maria, relict of 
John Jenkins, esq. of Saltley Hall, Warwick, eldest 
dau. of E. Jessop, Esq. of Dudley. 

At Willesley-house, Cranbrook, aged 75, Louisa, 
relict of William Weston, gent. leaving several 
children, one of whom, Mr. William Beale Weston, 
is the present owner of Willesley House. 

Feb. 1. At Ramsgate, aged 26, George Tem- 
pleman Bland, B.A. youngest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Bland, Rector of Lilley, Herts. and Preb. of Welis. 

Aged 64, Thomas Bumble, esq. architect, of 


Reading. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 83, Ann, widow of John 
Burnell, esq. last surviving dau. of the late Mr. 
Bezaleel Bloomfield, of Colchester. 

At Newmarket, aged 38, Mr. Frank Butler, the 


celebrated jockey. He was originally intended 
for the Church; but being a favourite with his 
uncles, the celebrated Chiffneys, frequently visited 
them, which led him to take an interest in their 
horses, and to learn to ride. They soon found out 
his excellent judgment and hand. In his youth 
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he received the education of a tleman, was 
conversant with both French and 5 yong 
many accomplishments, and, in the room, 
was particularly distinguished by a peculiar ease 
and propriety of behaviour. His career was never 
Sullied by the slightest breath of suspicion. His 
victories on the turf include two Derbys, six Oaks 
(winning the latter race four years in succession), 
two St. Legers, the Ham, Gratwicke, Goodwood 
Cup (three times), Stewards’ Cup at "Goodwood, 

Doncaster Cup, Great Yorkshire Handicap, North- 
amptonshire Stakes, Great Yorkshire Stakes 
(twice), the Two Thousand Guineas (twice), the 
One Thousand Guineas (twice), the Ebor St. 
Leger, Prince of Wales’ Stakes, Liverpool St. 
Leger, and most of the best prizes at the principal 
meetings in England. He married a Miss Baily, 

of Waterbeach, near Goodwood (daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond’s steward), who died about a 
twelvemonth since. His remains were placed by 
her side, in the family tomb at Newmarket. 

At Carisbrooke, I.W., Letitia, relict of John 
Crocker Case, Esq. of Amesbury, Wilts. 

At Ham-common, Surrey, aged 79, John Lewis 
Cox, esq. formerly printer to the East India Com- 
pany (as was his father before him), and the head 
of the firm of Cox and Sons, the eminent printers 
of Great Queen-street. Mr. Cox was one of the 
Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company, of 
which he served the office of Master in 1849-50. 
His many amiable qualities have caused his death 
to be deeply lamented by his family and numerous 
friends. 

At Edinburgh, aged 27, Edward-Henry, only son 
of the late Thos. Jones, esq. of Chester-pl. Re- 
gent’s-park. 

In Harley-place, aged 47, Henry Pearson, esq. 
barrister-at-law. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. (as 19th wrangler) in 1830. He was called 
to the bar, at the Middle Temple, 29th May, 1841. 
He was author of the following works :—“ A Sylla- 
bus of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry,” Cam- 
bridge, 1830 and 1832. 8vo. ‘ A Syllabus of Alge- 
bra.” 8vo. “ All the Statutes in force relating to 
the Ceremony of Marriage in England,” &c. 1837. 
12mo. An edition of “ Chitty’s Precedents in 
Pleading.” Intwo parts. 1847. 8vo. ‘ Common 
Law Procedure Act, 1854,” with notes. 1852. 8vo. 

At Weeley, aged 60, Mrs. Sarah Perrament. 

In London, aged 66, — Philby, esq. of 
Goldings, Loughton, Esse: 

At Knaresborough, cath ‘63, Martin Richardson, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Batheaston vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Percival Rogers. 

At Stratton, aged 61, 
solicitor. 

In Abbey-wood, aged 58, William Warre Simp- 
son, esq. of London. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Isaac Smith, esq. 

Mrs. Ann Spencer, aged 92, of Welford. 

At Berkhampstead, aged 89, Richard H. Steel, 
esq. many years surgeon to the West Hertford In- 
firmary. He was elected an Hon. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1843. 

At Maida-hill, aged 37, E. Stone, esq. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 82, T. Wiggin, esq. 

At Edinburgh, James Lining Woodman, esq. 
W.S. eldest son of James Woodman, esq. M.D, 
East Leigh, near Havant. 

Feb. 2. At Harrow, John, eldest son of the late 
John Bill, esq. of Farley Hall, Staff. 

In Eastbourne-terr. Hyde-park, Charlotte-Jane, 
wife of Col. J. B. Creagh, and dau. of J. S. Michin, 
esq. H.R.M.’s Consul Fayal and Pico. 

At Chelsea, aged 67, Samuel Harborne, esq. 

In Lodge-place, St. ‘John’ s-wood, Miss Isabella 
Heys, aunt to the Earl of Winterton, dau. of the 
late John Heys, esq. of Upper Sunbury Lodge, 
Middlesex. 

Aged 83, Andrew Honey, esq. late of the Bank 
of England. 

After amputation of the leg, in consequence of 


Edward Shearm, esq. 
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a fall on the ice whilst skating, apes 14, ~ ie 
eldest son of John Lambert, esq. 01 

At Brixton, near London, aged 86, ry Vilew 
of Robert Newbald, esq. of London. 

At North Wilcove House, near Plymouth, aged 
50, Harriet, wife of Charles Nettleton, esq. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, Arch- 
deacon Jones, Portland-pl. Johannah-Jane, wife 
of Sir J. Henry Pelly, Bart. She was the youngest 
daughter of John Carstairs, esq. of Stratford-green, 
and was married in 1840. 

Aged 59, Robert Ransom, esq. solicitor, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 37, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. M. L. Sharpe, and third dau. of F. H. Gell, 
esq. of Lewes. 

At Rishworth, near Halifax, aged 73, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. R. Younger, Incumbent of Scam- 
monden. 

Feb. 3. At the Manor House, Tendring, Essex, 
aged 77, uo Sarah Cardinall, mother of John 
Cardinall, 

At Stoke, ‘an Charlotte Foot, eldest sister of 
the late Harriet Dixon, wife of Vice-Adm. Manley 
H. Dixon. 

Grace-Jane, wife of the Rev. John Robert Hall, 
Vicar of Frodsham, Cheshire 

At Clapham, Jane Amelia, ‘da. of the late Alex- 
ander Hume, esq. of Clay-hiil, Enfield, and Wim- 
pole-st. 

Feb. 3. At Birmingham, aged 31, Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, late lessee of the Worcester Theatre. Edu- 
cated for the medical profession at the Birming- 
ham General Hospital, he unfortunately found 
himself master of seven or eight thousand pounds 
when his studies were finished, and, having em- 
barked in theatrical speculations, he was penniless 
in two years afterwards. Hard drinking destroy- 
ed both mind and body. 

Aged 84, Sarah, widow of Mr. Nehemiah 
Rogers, of Bury St. Edmund's, a descendant of 
John Rogers, the first martyr burned in the reign 
of Queen Mary. 

eb. 4. At Bath, aged 26, Frances-Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Calley, esq. of Burderop Park, Wilts, 
having given birth to a son and heir on the 25th 
of January 

In Wharncliffe-terrace, St. John’s-wood, Win. 
Chisholme, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Torquay, at an advanced age, Miss Crosse. 

At Battlesbridge, Rettendon, Essex, aged 65, 
Richard James Meeson, esq. 

At the house of her father, R. W. Baker, esq. 
of Cottesmore, aged 25, Sarah-Jane, wife of 
Charles Robert Ransome, esq. of Ipswich. 

At the Vicarage, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
aged 46, Alexander Warre, esq. of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House, youngest son of the late Rev. 
F. Warre, D.C.L. Rector of Cheddon Fitzpaine, 
Somersetshire. 

At Chalcott House, Haverstock-hill, aged 77, 
Robert Wilkins, esq. 

At Sheffield, aged 23, Mar: 
rance Williams, esq. late o 
Rufforth, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 5. At Carbeal, aged 85, Anne, relict of 
Robert Billing, esq. of Wiveliscombe. 

At Berkfield Lodge, near Ipswich, Sophia, 
widow of Frederick W. Campbell, esq. of Bar- 
breck, N.B. and sister of the late Sir Thomas E. 
Winnington, Bart. 

At Liverpool, aged 78, James Crosbie, esq. 

At Milton Abbas, Dorset, Sophia, wife of John 
Ewens, esq. surgeon. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Macleod, R.N. Surgeon 
Royal Marine Infirmary, Woolwich. 

At Wheldrake, aged 71, Mrs. Petch. 

At the residence of his uncle William Bateman, 
esq. Paris, aged 23, William-Breame, third son of 
the late Breame Skepper, Esq. of Oulton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 59, Charles Thellusson, esq. 
son of the late Charles Thellusson, esq. of Brods- 
worth Hall, near Doncaster. He was the breeder 


-Jane, wife of Law- 
the Manor House, 
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of the race-horses, Rataplan, King Tom, and 
Strood; and there were few better j of 
horse-flesh, or more stanch friends to the na- 
tional pastime. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 83, John Northey 
Tompson, esq. late of Exeter. 

Feb.6. At Edinburgh, Jane-Grahame, dau. of 
the late Rev. William Bryce, D.D. Aberdour. 

At Torquay, aged 82, Eliza, relict of John 
W. Clough, formerly of Oxton House and 
Newbald, co. ork, dau. of the late Rev. Sir 
Thomas Broughton, of Broughton and Doddington 
Hall, Cheshire, the sixth Bart. by his first wife 
Mary, dau. of John Wicker, esq. 

At Baldock, Herts, aged 76, Kitty, widow of 
Robert Cooch, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 65, James Harley, esq. 

At Cornhill, Robert Johnston, esq. 

Feb.7. Aged 28, Jane, wife of T. M. Fryer, 
esq. of Fleets House, Middleham. 

At Wilmington, Kent, aged 77, Thomas Glass 
Lowder, esq. 

At Acomb, near York, aged 87, Sarah, relict of 
John Pearson, esq. of Leeds, dau. of Theophilus 
Davye Garencieres, Esq. many years an alderman 
of York and Lord Mayor, 1796. 

At Dartmouth, aged 79, Thomas Shelton, esq. 
late of Hull. 

At Stanford, near Worcester, Annabella-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir T. E. Winnington, 
Bart. M.P. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, Margaret, dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ussher, Astronomer Royal of Ire- 
land, and sister of the late Adm. Sir Thomas 
Ussher, K.C.B. 

Feb. 8. In Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 62, 
William Harnett, esq. formerly of Sandville, co. 
Kerry. 

At Liverpool, Robert Mather, esq. formerly one 
of the most opulent merchants of the port, who for 
some years past has lived in retirement with his 
brother, Mr. John Mather, a magistrate of the 
borough. He had been confined to his house from 
severe attacks of epilepsy, and cut his throat while 
labouring under temporary insanity. The de- 
ceased, as well as his brother, Mr. John Mather, 
was a bachelor. 

At Edinburgh, aged 92, Jane-Garden, widow of 
Major Robertson, Assistant Barrack Master-Gen. 
for Scotland. 

At the vicarage, Godalming, aged 38, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Webster, 
B.D. Vicar of Oakington, and Rector of St. Botolph, 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 9. At Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 77, Lady Emily-Elizabeth Henry. Her Lady- 
ship was the second but eldest surviving dau. of 
William-Robert second Duke of Leinster, by the 
Hon. Emilia-Olivia, only dau. and heir of St. 
George Lofd St. George. She married March 
13, 1801, the late John Joseph Henry, esq. of 
Straffan, co, Kildare. Ireland, who died in 1846, by 
whom she had a large family. 

At Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, Thomas Chris- 
topher Hodgson, esq. second son of the late Daniel 
Hodgson, esq. of Sandwich. 

At Ebury-st. aged 74, Mrs. Elizabeth Rebecca 
Palmer, of Bromley, Kent, widow of Thomas Carey 
Palmer, esq. 

AtIxworth, aged 54, Mr. Richard Cyrus Sauvage, 
yey * of the late Henry Sauvage, esq. Admiral 
of the White. 

At Hailsham, aged 82, Samuel Sinnock, esq. 
formerly a solicitor at that place. 

At Sherrington rectory, Wilts, aged 45, Andrew 
Wighton, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Kensington, John Eddowes Bow- 


man, esq. 
At Brighton, aged 12, Honorah, dau. of Robt. 
Burrowes, esq. M.P. of Stradone House, co. Cavan. 
At Leamington, aged 90, the Right Hon. Grace, 


Countess of Farnham. She was the only dau. of 
Thomas Cuffe, esq. of Grange, co. Kilkenny, and 
was married in 1784 to John-James, 4th Lord 
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and 2nd Earl Farnham, who died without issue 
in 1823, when the earldom became extinct. 
orb Exeter, aged 67, .G. Nicholson, esq. late of 


At Bishop’s Lydeard, Som. aged 74, Letitia 
Harriet Popham, youngest dau. of late Alex. 
Popham, esq. of Bagborough House, Som. 

At Bideford, Eliza, relict of Capt. John Holt 
White, E.I.C. Service. 

At Wye, Kent, aged 19, Harriet-Finley, younger 
dau. of the late Thos. Roper Wildash, esq. of 
Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 11. In Percy-circus, Professor Robert T. 
Austin, youngest son of William Austin, esq. for- 
merly of Botolph-lane, and Bloomsbury-sq. 

In Pall Mall, Frances, dau. of the late Philip 
Crowe, esq. of Lowestoft. 

At Curragh Chase, co. Limerick, the dowager 
Lady De Vere, sister to Lord Monteagle. She 
was Mary, elder dau. of Stephen Edw. Rice, esq. 
of Mount Trenchard, co. Limerick, by Catherine, 
dau. and heir of Thomas Spring, esq. of Ballycris- 
pin, co. Kerry, was married in 1807 to Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, Bart. who died in 1846. 

At Edbrooke House, Winsford, Som. aged 77, 
Mr. Robert Lyddon, in whom the sporting 
community of Dulverton have lost a warm sup- 
porter. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Mr. Thomas Moor- 
man, merchant, many years alderman of the 
borough. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight,aged 61, Christopher- 
William, second son of the late Christopher 
Nockells, esq. of Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. 

At Exeter, aged 80, Edward Score, esq. 

Feb. 12. Sarah, wife of John Cross, esq. of 
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Upper Kentish-town, and sister of George Smith, 
esq. of Ampleforth, co. York, solicitor. 

At Plymouth, Anna Price Glinn, eldest dau. of 
the late P. Glinn, esq. of Keyham Point. 

At Torquay, aged 18, Henry-Hutchinson, only 
son of the late Thomas Henry Robinson, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Tor, aged 71, Mrs. Somerton. 

“a aged 64, John Williams, esq. M.D. 
an 


Feb. 14. At Wilmington Hall, Kent, aged 61, 
George Russell, esq. 

Aged 73, Mr. John Williams, attached to 
the Royal Library for the long period of sixty 
years. The late Mr. Armstrong introduced him 
there in 1796 as errand boy, and to fill up his time 
employed him in the binding-shop, and finally 
apprenticed him to himself. Many volumes in the 
Library are evidences of his skill in bookbinding. 
When this splendid library was removed from 
Buckingham to Kensington Palace, where it re- 
mained until . was found for it in the British 
Museum, Mr. Williams accompanied it, and on 
the resignation of a Mr. Harding, he was chosen 
to fill the situation which he held until the day of 
his death. In 1848, Mr. Panizzi, and the assistants 
of the Department of Printed Books, to testify 
their esteem for Mr. Williams, presented him with 
a valuable China tea-service and silver tea-pot, 
with a suitabie inscription. His fellow-attendants 
joined in presenting him with a testimonial on the 
same occasion—his fifty-second year of service. 
Mr. Williams was as much distinguished by his 
civility, his integrity, and kindliness of heart, as 
by the care with which he watched over the books 
of the Royal Library. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
8. d, 8. d. a 4d. 
71 7 37 2 23 10 


Fes. 22. 

Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, 8. d. 8. d. 
50 4 42 7 41 6 





PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 0s, to 4/. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 6/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 25. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to ll. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67. 15s, 


SMITHFIELD, Fes. 25, 
Dee .ciccsceyecc cca CSM, 
Mutton eeeee eTee 2d. to 5s. Od. 
VOR .occsscccccecetts GE tORe. Ot, 
POUR cc idéacocsecde. Gh toch Be. 


Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Fes, 25, 
Beasts......... 3,567 Calves 64 
Sheep and Lambs 20,090 Bigs 250 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 6d. to 19s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 19s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 56s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From Jan. 26, to Feb, 25, both 1856, inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 





Throgmorton Street, London 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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